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The PREFACE. 
F all the Roman claſſics of the Augu/ſtan 


nay, this book, that i is ft a en for the e 


age, none has been ſo much neglected, 1 


ing of the greateſt part of the gentile theology, and in 
particular the ſacred uſages of the Roman people, is 


but little known in moſt of our public ſchools. Is 
it not very ſtrange, that this moſt elaborate and lear- 
ned of all Ovid's works, ſhould be ſo little regarded, 

whilſt his Triftia, Epiſtles, and Metamorphoſes are in 


almoſt every ſchool- boy s hands? 1 am not the firſt. 


that have made this complaint; our learned and in- 


duſtrious countryman Mr. Ainſworth, in his proem to 


the Roman calendar, inſerted in his dictionary, great - 


5 ly laments the neglect of this moſt uſeful part of our 


poet's compoſures, in our public ſchools, in theſe pa- 
thetic words: Dolet, profet?d ui dem perdalet Faſtos bos 


in ſcholis miniistritos, quam caeteri poetae libri, cum ſint 


omnium lectu digniſſimi,omnum doctiſſimi, omniumque de- 


nique utiliſimi. All the critics in general ſpeak of this 


part of Ovid's writings with particular applauſe ; yet I 


know not by whatunhappy fate, there has not been that 


uſe made thereof, which would be more beneficial, in 
many reſpects, to young ſtudents of the Latin tongue, 


than any other of chis poet's works, | For tho Pan- 


tbeons, 


1 
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theons, and other books, that treat of the Raman My- 
7 thology may, be uſcfully put into the bands of young, 
proficients in the Latin tongue, yet the richeſt. fund, 
of that fort, of learning, is here to be found in the 


Fofti. I am not without hopes therefore, that by 
thus making this book more familiar and ealy,- in 


this dreſs, to Engliſh readers, it will the more rea- 
dily gain admittance into our public ſebook ; and 


that thoſe who become better acquainted thecewith, 
will find it an agreeable and inſtructive companion, 


well ſtor d with recondite learning. I perſwade my- 
{elf alſo, that che notes, which 1 have added to my 
verſion, will be of advantage not only to the meer 
Engliſh reader, but likewiſe to ſuch ay endeavour to 
improve themſelves i in the knowledge of the Roman 
language. I had at leaſt this two-fold view in draw- 


7 ing them up. 


J tranſlation, made by one John Gower, A. M. 


When I began my tranſlation, I 8 enquiry, 
who amongſt our Engliſh poets had trod in that 
path before me, by rendering theſe Faſt; vernacular, 
in the manner that I intended to do it; but I could 
then heat of none. So I ſet out on my journey, 
without the aſſiſtance, vor lights, of any former tra- 
veller that way. But after I had proceedeid therein 
as far as April, I chanced to meet with an old Eng- 


which. was printed at Cambridge, by Roger Daniel, 


| F in ee 1640. But as this Was a poſthumous 


220FE PS « af piece, 


Tie /P'R'EFATCE. wit 
piece, and ufer A into'the world, with à dedication 
to Mr. ubm Btbredge; vicar of Halfted, by his friend 
Edward” Alkftori, T canttt fay there the author re- 
fided at his'death. ' The langunge und verfification 
of that: in ch, "that I'coult reap little 
or no help from it; and I latter mytelf, that a com 
pariſon, male between His verſion and wine, would 
be no difadvanitage to ne. 
"Whet L had finiſhed my book al but i fer of the 
notes, I procur'd's French tranſlation of the Faſt, 
made by the celebrated Michael de Murolles; which 
indeed I heard of before; and hunted after; but coal” 
| not find it till then. It is a" proſe trunſlation, with 
remarks added to it, much in the ſfame'ttianner that 
mine are; but as it camè ſo late to hand, it could 
be alſo of little or no benefit to me; beſides, that 
learned abbot was ſo haſty a tranſlator, that no great 
accuracy could be expected from his performance. . 


The edition, chat 1 have, was Printed wt Paris, in 
ET 5 


„ n 251 had 50 feid tranſ: 
lation to Lok at, it was neceſſary fornetithes to ſee 
what commentators had te fay upon any obſcure paſs - - 
ages. I frequently therefore conſulted tHe notes that 
are join'd to the Dauphin edivieri of the Nui; and 
| ſometimes the more copieui und elaborute rcmurkS 
Paulus Marſus Fi ſcina und *Antonias Conſtantsa's 
| _ I never „„ 
learned 
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learned commentary of Carolus Neapolis on this partof 
our poet's works, which I ſhould have been glad to 
have peruſed, as it bears ſo great a character; and the | 
more ſo, becauſe it was compos d, as I am informed, 
by that Sicilian nobleman, when he was but twentyone 
 yearsofage. However, now, as the Latin proverb ſays, 
Fact oft ala; and my performance muſt take its | 
chance, as thoſe of other poetic adventurers have done 
before me. I am very ſenfible, that I have fallen, in 
many places far below my original; and no wonder, 
as I had to copy after ſo fertile and polite a genius as 
Ovid's; who, as my LordOrrery ſomewhere in Dear 
Suift's life humorouſly obſerves, could vale. an in- 
Ane ſong aut of an old almanac. 
That my tranſlation is more diffuſe, and not wks 
wichia the ſame number of verſes contained in my 
original, is owing to two reaſons ; firſtly, becauſe of 


the conciſe and expreſſive nature of the Latin tongue, 


wh it is very difficult, (at leaſt I find it ſo) to 
keep to ſtrictly, in our language; and ſecondly, I took 
the liberty ſometimes to expatiate @ little upon my 
ſubject, rather than leave it in obſcurity, or unintelli- 
gible to my Engliſh readers; being indifferent whe- 
ther they may call it tranſlation, or paraphraſe; for, in 
ſhort, I had this one defign moſt particularly in view, 
that theſe Reman Faſti might have a way open d for 
| _ entrance into our grammar ſchools. 


| Wandfaorth, Sept. 3, 1757. 
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The DESIGN of the Work. 5 
HE title of this EY of Ovid is Fasrt, 


. T which ſignifies what we meat by a calent 
dar; in which the feafts of the Roman gods and 
goddeſſes, and their /uchy and unlar iy days, (as they 
eſteemed them) with the ng and ſerting of ſome 

remarkable conſtellations, were particularly mark d. 
But as to the genuine etymology of the word, it is 

derived @ fando (i. e.) from ſpeaking or pleading ; 
for the Romans had ſome days which they termed 

faſti, on which their courts of judicature were open 
for public buſineſs, and the p/eadrng of cauſes ; and 

; others, which they called nefaſti, when the courts 

were ſhut up. Now as theſe days were alſo ſet 

down in this their calendar, it obtained the name 
of faſfti. The Romans had alſo another kind of 
fafti, or calendar, which contained the names of 
their chief magiſtrates from year to year; one of 

which, we are told was found at Rome about 200 


B years 


i The DESs IGN of the Worx. 
years ago, which is preſerved in one of the cham- 
bers of the capitol, and therefore called fafti capi- 
tolini. Ovid writ, as we are told by himſelf, 
upon all the ? welve months, but the latter half of 
them is ſuppoſed to be loſt. This loſs is much re- 
gretted by the curious in Roman learning, particu- 
larly their antiquities and mythology ; becauſe doubt- 

leſs thoſe other fix months contained many intereſt- 
| ing relations, and obſervations, made in this au- 
thor's agreeable way, which would not * have 
5 been — but inſtructive. 


* Trift, lib. 2. 


nnn, 


7. 


O VID «VS 


. 


HEN conflelations ſet, and when appear, 


Wag The various ſeaſons of the Roman year, 


With the occaſtons of their names 1 Tg: ; 


Support, Germanicus, my feeble wing; 
O let thy pleafing look add lively force, 
And guide the fim'rous poet in his courſe, 
Diſdain thou not my bumble ſuit, but be 


Propitious to the work inſcrib'd to thee. 


B 2 1 From 


4. Germanicus, to whom Ovid de- 


dicates this work, was the ſon of 
Druſus Claudius Nero, and Antonia, 


Auguſtus Ceſar's niece, and was a- 


dopted by Tiberius his uncle by the 
father's fide. Before he was thirty 


years of age, he commanded the 


troops of the empire with great ſuc- 
ceſs in Germany; and when he re- 
turned to Rome he received the ho- 
nours of a triumph. He died at 


Antioch, 4. D. 19, in the 34th year 
of his age. It appears from what 


Ovid ſays of him, in this dedication, 


that he was a perſon of great ei- 
quence, a judicious critic, and a good 2 
poet; prodigious attainments in one 

ſo young, and whoſe prinicpal em- 
ployment had been acar; but doubt- 


' leſs there is a little flattery in this 


encomium. 


A OVID's Art. 
From ancient records ſacred rites I trace, 
And mark the /ucky and unlucky days; 
Of feaſts and triumphs here thou'lt often read, 
To thy own glorious anceſtors decreed ; 
Nor will there want, to make the Faſt ſhine, 
Thy brother's noble actions join'd to thine. 
Let others Ceſar's martial deeds rehearſe, 
His bely altars ſhall adorn my verſe; 
The ſacred feſtivals demand my ſong, 
Of which to Ceſar not a few belong ; 
Aſſiſt, Germanicus, my daring lays, 
Whilſt I attempt thy family to praiſes 
A ſmile from thee will all my fears diſperſe, 
And give a noble vigour to my verſe; 
A pleafing look will make my numbers riſe, 
But if thou frown'ſt, my genius droops and dies ; 
I dread thy learned cenſure of my lay, 
As if committed to the god of day. 
When e'er thou daign'ſt for criminals to plead, 
I ſee thy nervous eloquence diſplay d, 
But when thou draw'ſt a ſtream from Helicon, 
| What floods of wit, in all thy numbers, run! 30 


14. The brother here ſpoken of ſequently Germanicus s brother only 
was Dr«/us, the ſon of Tiberius, con- by adoption. 


10 


20 


3 


30 
Then 
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Then let a poet be a poet's guide, 
And thou ſhalt o'er the happy year preſide. 

When Rome's great founder made the times his care, 
Ten months he choſe to conſtitute the year; 
Thy ſ%i!!, O Romulus, in ſtars was flight, 
For arms and conqueſt were thy chief delight. 
But yet that ſcheme was not ſo void of ſenſe, 
His error will admit of a defence; 


Ten lunar montbs, the infant in the womb | 
Mut ſtay before it perfect can become; 40 
Ten months the ſorrowing widow muſt abide, 
Before ſhe can be made another's bride. 

Theſe things in view Quirinus well might have, 
When he theſe laws to his rude Subjedts gave. 


B 3 


_ Plutarch tells us in his Ro- 
man queſtions, that ſome were of 
opinion, that the Raman year at firſt 


conſiſted but of tex months, ſeveral 
of which contained more than 30 
But Livy, with moſt other 


days. 
Reman authors, informs us, that 
Numa Pompilius divided'the year in- 
to twelve months; and Eutropius 
ſays, that the year before that time 
was confus'd, and without any re- 
gular diviſion. It ſeems natural 


enough to ſuppoſe, that the Roman 


year at firſt had but ten months, 
beginning with March, and ending 


_ ſtory. 


From 


with December. Ovid here declares 
the ſame; but what number of 

days, they made their year to con- 
ſiſt of, or whether they made it 
agree with the courſe of the un, is 
not eaſy to determine, conſidering. . 
the imperfect account that we have 
of thoſe things, in ancient hi- 


41. This rule was very ſtrictly 
obſerved by the Roman ladies; ſor 
if any widow married again before 
the expiration of that term, ſhe 
was fined by. the Praetor, we, 
reckon'd infamous. 
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upon t:aat account, which ſee in gico, I paſs ſentence, or adjudge cauſes. 


From Mars, the firſt of months had March it's name, 
The next in honour was the Paphian dame; 
Mars was Quirinus fire; the Ceſars trace 


From Venus their renown'd and godlike race. 
The ellers nomination give to May, 


And from the junior people June we ſay; 50 


The other months, and each in order, claim 


As they by place denote, a latin name. 
But Numa, better ſkill'd in aſtral lore, 


To Romulus s months adjoin'd two more; 
One Janus claims, another claim the dead, 
For whom that month were ſacrifices made; 
But, to avoid miſtakes, bear well in mind, 
Each day is to a diff rent uſe afſignd; 


That day's unlucky when, (three words unheard) 
To act in law the Praetor is debarr'd, 1 
But 


581. It appears from this place, Macrob. Saturnal. lib. 1. cap. 12. 
that when Ovid writ this, Juhy was 59. The three words were Do. 


then called Quintilis, and Auguſt Dico. Addico. Which uſed to be 


S-xtilis; but their names were ſolemnly pronounced by the Prae- 
changed ſoon after, the firſt in ho- tor, when he ſeated himſelf in the 
nour of Julius C:ſar, becauſe he tribunal to hear cauſes. The words 


had reformed the calendar, and the may be thus explained, De leges, I 
larter for ſeveral reaſons alledged {er forth the laws ; Dico jus, I fit to 


in the decree of the ſenate, made judge of things according to law ; A. 


e, 


OVIDs FAS TI. 7 
But that's auſpicious, when the people may, | 


In open court maintain their rights all day; 
Some days divided are, the morn we ſee 


The courts ſhut up, but in the evening free, 
For ſoon as Cer the ſacrifice is made, 
The Praetor gives the people leave to plead. 


Some days the tribes to Mars's field repair, 


For magiſtrates muſt be elected there; 
And ev'ry ninth revolving ſun reſtores 
A day of reſt, and market for the boors. 70 


The calends of each month throughout the year, 
Are under Juno's kind peculiar care; =" 
But on the ides, a white lamb from the field, 


A grateful ſacrifice, to Jove is kill'd ; 
But o'er the nones no guardian god prefides ; 


And the next day to calends, nones, and ides, 
B4 Is 


67. There was a ſeparate place | their Nundinae, that country peo- 
in the Campus Martius, called ple, after working for eight days 


Septa, i. e. the folds; where the peo- together, at their farms, might 


ple were incloſed at the time- of ev'ry ninth day reſt from their la- 


elections of magiſtrates, which usd bour, and come to Rome to fell 
to. be made in this field. their commodities, and attend the 
70. This verſe is very well ex- coxrts of judicature.” Nundinae is 


plained by the following words in form'd from noo die. See his Sa- 
Macrobius. * Rutilius, ſays he, in- turnal. lib. 1. cap. 16. | 
forms us, that the Roman: inſtituted | | 


2 
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15 inauſpicious deem'd ; for on thoſe days, 
The Romans ſuffer d loſſes many ways; 
And from thoſe dire events, in hapleſs war, 
| Thoſe days unlucky nominated are; 80 


Thoſe things once ſaid to every month belong, 
And therefore need not interrupt my ſong. 
Janus in courſe, great prince, do's firſt appear, 


And ominous forebodes a happy year ; 
Of all the gods above, there's none but he, 
Who backwards can as well as forwards ſee ; 
Great Janus! O avuſpiciouſly eſpouſe 


The cauſe of Ceſar, and of Ceſar's houſe ; 
By whole aſſiduous toils and juſt command, 
Peace calms the ſea, and plenty cloathes the land. 9 


78. Such were their loſſes at the 
 baitie of Cremera, Allia, and Cau- 
diuae, Furculae, & c. But ſurely the 
ſigerſtitton of thoſe times was very 

. Er. to think, that the anniver- 


ary of thoſe days muſt be unlucky 
for ever after. | 
$3. The, great prince, whom 


Oxid here ſpeaks to, is Germanicus, 


the patron of his poem. As there 


is great variety of opinions con- 


cerning Janus, (whom ſome Tup- 


poſe to be the Sun; others Jupiter ; 


Ee kind, O Faxys, to the Roman ſtate, 
And with thy nod unlock each temple's gate; 


The 


others Noah; others Moſes, &c.) 


which would take up too much of | 


my room to relate, I refer the cu- 


rious to Plutarch's Roman queſtions ; 
and the gth chap, of the 1ſt book 
of Macrobius's Saturnalia. : 
92. This does not relate to the 
opening the gate of his own tem- 
ple, for that would be a ſign of 
var; but to thoſe of the other gods, 
that due v"—_ might be per+ 


form'd there on ſo great a Boh- day 
as was the firſt of January... © 


be... ad hes. 9 


OVID's 
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The joyous morn appears, let all attend 
With. ſlence, and kind ſalutations ſend 


From houſe to houſe; let rude contention ceaſe, 


And nought diſturb the univerſal peace; 


En<y, the poiſon of thy tongue reſtrain, 


Nor caſt on this 4obite day a livid ſtain; 


See how in aether ſpicy odours riſe, 
And the Cilician nard perfumes the ſkies! I” 


The ſacred fires upon the altars blaze, 
And gilded roofs reverberate the rays; 


By people, in their new attire array'd, 
To Jove's high tow'rs, the long proceſſion” 8 made; 3 
The faſees new precede the ſplendid line, 


And the new conſuls in new purple ſhine ; 


Fat heifers in the Tuſcan meadows fed, 


Before the altars grateful victims bleed; 


103. Upon New-year's day it 


was a cuſtom among the Romans 


to appear abroad in their new 
cloaths ; and the conſuls, entering 
upon their office that day, went 
in proceſſion to the capitol, 


cloathed in purple, having the 
faſces carried before them; the 
faſees were bundles of rods, with 
an ax bound up in the midſt of 


them, ſo as to appear at the top.” 
A difator had 24 bundles of rods ; 


And 


a conſul 12 ; and a praator 2; which 
were carried before them by fo 
many officers called haores. Fl 

rus refers the origin of the faſces 


to Targuinius Priſcus, the 5th king 


of Rome. Plutarch in his Roman 
queſtions ſays, the reaſon for the 
rods and axes was this, that de- 
linquents capable of being 're- 
claimed might only feel the rod; 
but that the incorrigible, ſhould 
ſuffer the ſtroke of the ax. 


4 
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And far as Fore can from his temple ſee, 
The diſtant realms, O Rome, belong to thee. 110 


Hail, happy day! and each revolving year, 


More happy to imperial Rome appear! 
But ſay, O Janus, how thou cam'ſt to be; 
(For Greece has ne'er a god that's like to thee; * 


Why thou alone of the celeſtial kind, 


Canſt ſee what is before, and what behind? 


Whilſt I fat muſing on this theme alone, 


A ſudden ſpreading light around me ſhone; 
Struck with this prodigy, and full of fears, 


Lo! Janus with his double face appears! 120 


1 ſtarted at the fight; 1 ſtood agaſt; 
And chilly horror fill'd my trembling breaſt; 


In his right hand a long battaon I ſee, 


And in his left, he graſps a pond'rous key. 
When thus he ſpoke, pains-taking poet, hear 


What I ſhall tell, and lay aſide thy fear; 


From immemorial time I have been fam'd, 
But by the firſt of men was Chaos nam'd; 


Where 


125. In the original it is, ace which was next to him; which 
3 | is natural enough to ſuppoſe, and 
therefore not ſo circumſtantially 
1, e. He /poke to the poet wwith that n But 
4 what 


Edidit hos nobis ore priore ſonos. 
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Where earth, and water, fire, and air abode 

One vaſt, confus'd, and indigeſted load; 130 

But not agreeing in that mingled maſs, : 

Each element aſſum'd a ſep'rate place ; 

The fire roſe higheſt up, and next the air, 

To lower ſeats the earth and ſea repair; 

Then I, who'd been before a ſhapeleſs clod, 

Aſſum'd the limbs and faſhion of a god. 

Yet in my form, if that you view me round, 

Of what I was, ſome ſemblance may be found. 

Still with attentive ear obſerve my ſpeech, 

| Whilſt that my various offices I teach; 140 

| Whate'er thou ſee'ſt in heav'n, or earth, or ſea, - 

I ut and open with my pow'rful key ; 

"Tis Janus, who the univerſe controuls, 

And turns it on the hinges of the poles. 

Throughout the quiet world, whene'er I pleaſe, 

I, from my temple, ſend delightful peace ; 

But if unlock'd I give a looſe to war, 

Then towns in flames, and fields of blood appear. 

I, o'er th eternal gates of heav'n preſide, 

And light and darkneſs, thro? their courſes guide; 
Hence 


what a ſtrange monſter Janus muſt atk other light, than as the 
have been, if we conſider him in tion of poets ? | 
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Hence Janus call'd ; for me the ſalted cakes, 151 
The prieſt, along with the libation, makes, 
Would you not ſmile, to hear him after all, 


Now me the op'ner; now the ſeutter call ? 
| But rude antiquity did thus declare, 


In words conciſe, what my employments are. 


My fow'rs explain'd ; now to my faſtion turn, 
And learn the caufes of my wond'rous form; 
Two fides has ev'ry door ; 

And one within regards the houſehold-7od ; 160 
And as your porter ſits before the gate, 


one next the r, 


To ſee who enters, and goes out thereat ; 


S0 I, celeſtial janitor on high, 


Survey the eaſtern and the weſtern ſky; 


151. Some derive Fanus from 
Fanua, which fi 


gnifies a gate; 
and a little lower he calls himſelf 


celgſtial Janitor, or porter, who has 


the care of the gates of heaven. 
And where he tells us he is call- 
ed the opener and ſputter, the old 
Latin words patulcius and clufius, 


are more expreſſive than our En 
liſh ones; at leaſt mop ſound bet- 
ter in poetry. 


As three-fac'd Hecate in public ſtands, 
Three pours o'er three diff'rent roads commands; ; 


5 


| 165. Hecate, we are 4 

the daughter of Jupiter and en | 
na, or Ceres; and becauſe her 
mother, at her birth, expos'd her 
in a public road where three ways 
met, ſhe was worſhip'd as a deity, 
that preſided over the high-ways; 


and her ſtatue had zhree faces. 


Egregious ſuperſtition, and bling: 
neſs ! 


OVID 
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80 J, to loſe no time, with double face, 
And neck unmov d, can look two diff'rent ways; 3 
Thus Janus ſpoke, and by a fay ring nod, 


Still gave me leave t interrogate the god. 


170 


] gave him thanks, and with a rev'rent look, 
| Encourag'd by his nod, again I ſpoke. 5 
Say, Janus, ſay, why we begin the year 3 
In winter ; ſure the ſpring is better 1 
All things are then reneu'd; a youthful dreſs 
Adorns the flow'rs, and beautifies the trees; 3 
New ſwelling buds appear upon the vine, 
And apple-bloſſums round the orchards ſhine ; 
Birds fill the air with the harmonious lay, 
And lambkins in the meadows friſk and play; 5 180 
The ſwallow then forſakes her wintry reſt, 
And in the chimney chatt'ring makes her neſt ; 
The fields are then renew'd, the plowman' $ care; 
. t this be call'd renewing of the year? 


181. Tis not yet determined 


dy the inquiſitive amongſt the 
learned, where ſwallows go to 
abide for the winter. Some think 
they retire to a warmer climate ; 


others, that they hide themſelves 


in. holes, and caverns in clufers, 
and even at the bottom of lakes 
and ponds, and there remain in 


5 To 


a ſtate of in/en/ib:ility, till the re- 
turn of the ſpring :. I am there- 
fore at liberty here to adopt which 


hypathefis 1 like beſt; and Ovid 's 

words ſeem to 3 the notion 

I have followed in my tranſlation, 
Jgnotag; pradit hirundb. 

Prodit, i, e. comes forth; comes 

out of a or. n _ | 


a * 2 2 * 
ng —— 89 oe - — 
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To my long queſtions Janus brief reply'd, 
And his whole anſwer to two verſes ty'd. 

The winter tropic ends the ſolar race, 
Which is begun again from the ſame place; 
And to explain more fully what you crave, 


FAS T I. 


The ſur, and year the ſame beginning have. 190 


But why on new-year 5-day, ſaid I again, 

Are ſuits commenc'd in courts ? The reaſon's plain, 

Reply'd the god; that 5usneſs may be done, 

And active labour emulate the ſun, | 

With bu/ineſs is the year auſpiciouſly begun; 
But ev'ry artiſt, ſoon as he has tryd 

To work a little, lays his work afide. 

Then I; but further, father Janus, ſay, 

When to the gods we our devotions pay, 

Why wine, and incenſe fir/? to thee are givin? 200 

| Becauſe, ſaid he, I keep the gates of heav'n; 


190. If this rule of Janus's 


were obſery'd, that the year 


ſhould begin, when the ſun be- 
gins to return from the winter al- 


_ fiitial point, which is at his en- 
trance into Capricorn, it would be 


on the the twenty-firſt of our 


December, This indeed would be 
making the /n and year have the 


at Rome upon new-years-day, for 


That 


ſame beginning. 
197. It ſeems it was a cuſtom. 


all tradeſmen to work a little in 
their buſineſs, by way of omen; 
for luck's ſake, as we ſay, that 
they might have conſtant 1 
all the year after. | 
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That when you the immortal pow'rs addreſs, 
By me to them you may have free acceſs, 
But why, on new-year's-day are preſents made, 
And more than common ſalutations paid? 
Then, leaning on his ſtaff, the god replies, 
In all beginnings there an omen lies; 
From the firff word, we gueſs the whole deſign, | 
And augurs, from the firfi-ſeen bird, divine; 
The gods attend to ev'ry mortals pray'r, 210 
Their ears, and temples always open are. 5 
In terms conciſe, when thus the god had ſpoke, | 
I ſoon again the pauſing filence broke 
What can dry figs and dates, O Janus, mean, 
That are with honey in thy off ring ſeen? 
In theſe three ſweets an omen does appear, 
That things may ſweetly run throughout the year. 
But that I may the whole completely know, 
Why is a piece of money join'd thereto? HD 
At this to laugh, the god could not forbear, 220 
How ign'rant of the world, ſaid he, you are! 
FFF For, 
03. Some think they fee Maſs have acceſs to the gat, only by 
here in diſguiſe; Becauſe as he was his means; for my part I cannot 


the mediator between God and the diſcern likeneſs enough to make 
any compariſon between them. 


children of Iſrael, ſo Janus here is 
repreſented, as if the people could 
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For, view the preſent times, or view the paſt, 
Of all things money has the ſweeteſt taſte , 
So long ago as ancient Saturn's reign, 

Mortals were eager for the ſweets of gain; 
The love of which increas'd from day to day, 
And where 'twill ſtop, what man, or god can ſay? 
Wealth's more eſteem'd, than 'twas in days of yore, 
When Rome was. new, and all her people poor; 
When Rom'lus liv'd within a houſe of clay, e 
And on a bed of wat'ry ruſhes lay; | 
Immortal Jove fram'd by a potter's hand, 

Did in a narrow wooden temple ſtand ; 

"The capitol did only garlands hold, 

Which blazes now with gems, and burniſh'd geld; 

Y The ſenators themſelves did careful keep, 

 __ Each, in the fields, his little flock of ſheep; 
f 


In houſes thatch'd with raw contented lay, 
And had no * but a truſs of lay; 


n: 
And 


223. Here is a ſort of punning aggerate ſome things, in this de- 

upon the word feeet; but I ſhould ſcription of the Roman poverty and 
not have done juſtice to my origi= frugality ; yet in the early part of 
nal if I had neglected to follow their empire, they were very par- 
1 my author in his vein of Pleaſantry femonious; many examples may be 
upon this ſubject. ſeen in Valerius Maximus, to whom 
230. Tho' Ovid ſeems to ex- I refer my inquiſitive readers. 
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And he, whoſe table was adorn'd with platr, 
Was deem'd a criminal againſt the fate; 
Rome, from the plow, could then a conſul draw, 
Train'd up to martial arms, and vers'd in Jaw. 
But when that fortune rais'd Rome's head fo high, 
That her gilt temples touch d the azure ſky, 
Her wealth increas'd, and the increaſing ſtore, 
Made the poſſeſſors raging mad for more; 
To get, and ſpend, by turns, was all their ftrife, 
And riches caus'd a carking vicious life; 
So thoſe who're in a dropſy, like to burſt, 250 
The more they ſwill, the more they are kt, | 
Wealth's honour'd now, wealth only now is prix d, 
And ev'ry where the poor-man is deſpis d. 
But further fill, to anſwer your demand, : 
Why only coin of braſs ſalutes my hand? 
Know that braſs money only paſs'd of old, 
But now a a happier omen's found in gold; 
And 
240. Valeriu: Maximus relates, . 256. The coining of braſs with a 
that Fabricius Luſcinus the cenſor, an impreſſion upon it, is attribu- 
deprived Cornelius Rufinus of a ted by ſome to Janas, or Saruwny 
place in the ſenate, for having but Pliny in his Nat. Hiſt. lib. 33. 
ſilver plate to the weight of ten cap. 3. tells us, that Servint, (who 
pounds in his houſe, which was was the 6th king of Reme, and 


deem'd a flagrant example of lived near 600 years before the | 
luxury. C A 8 5 bir th 


iN 


We ancient times, we ancient manners praiſe, 260 
But uſe the preſent, more delightful, ways. | 


And 1 took courage once again to ſay, 
But why has money, on one fide impreſt 


By this, ſaid he, my double Jace 18 ſhown, 
_ Valeſs by time with ruſt it's over- grown, 
And why the other fide a ſbiß does bear, 
This ſtory will unfold ; the ſtory hear. 269 | 


birth of Cbrih) was the firſt who coming of Saturn in a ſhip up the 
ſtamp'd braſs money; and that it Tiber; but Plutarch in his Roman 
was along time aſter that, before queſtions, queries whether or no 
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And to prefer the firſt to this is odd, 
For ſhining grandeur well becomes a god. 


Here paus'd the god, that bears the pond rous key, 


A ſkip? the other a to- headed creſt? 


When that the god, who holds the / ſeythe of time, 
Had rov'd obſcure thro' many a diff rent clime ; 
By Jove expell'd from heav'n; at laſt he came 
By ſhip, up Tiber's hoſpitable ſtream ; 
And here, becauſe he long had lain conceal'd, 
The land from Saturn was Saturnia call'd, 
- And 


any ſaver money was coin'd 8 might not be, becauſe the con- 
Rome. veniencies of life near home, and 
268. Owid refers the 8 riches from abroad, were brought 
ing of 2 io upon money to the to Rome in ſhips. 
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And Latium ; but the grateful people wou'd, 


To teſtify th' arrival of the god, 
Imprint a ſip upon the current braſs, 


And on the other fide, a double Face. . 
In Latium then J bore imperial ſway, 280 


My kingdom near the banks of Tiber lay; 45 


The place where Rome now ſtands, and all around, 
Were ſtately woods, or open paſture- ground; 
My caftle ſtood upon a riſing hill, 


Which with my ſacred name is honour'd till; 


Know further, that my gentle reign was when 


The gods convers'd familiarly with men; 
For juſtice, which from heav'n deriv'd her birth, 
Had not forſook the unpo 


Huted earth Hy 
No fear of torture kept the r in awe, 290 
But men were Juli, and good, without a law ; 


C2 


276. Hah was anciently call'd 
Saturnia from Saturn; and alſo La- 


tium, à latendo, becauſe Saturn is 


ſaid to have conceald or hid him 
ſelf in that country, when he fled 


from Jupiter. This is the poeti- 
cal tradition; but Varro will have 


it called Latium becauſe ( latuerit) 


it lay hid as it were between the 
lofty heads of the Alps and 4p- 


Fennine hills. 


1 then 


285. The füll Janiculus, one of 
the ſeven on which Noe was 
built, (as our poet infinuates) was 
ſo called from Janus. But fome 
ſuppoſe it had that name, becauſe 
it was the Jauva, or paſſage, by 
which the people of Rome antiently 
went into Ty/cany, It is now cal- 
led Montorio i. e. the Golden-b:l/, 
from the red-ſhining ſand that is 


found upon it. 
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1 then had nought to do with bloody war, 
Peace, and the gates I kept, devoid of fear; d 
This fff and key, he ſtaff and key diſplay d, 


Were all the arms I wanted then, or had; 
lere ceas'd the God; but I rene w'd my ſpeech, 


What I ſhall ſtill requeſt, O Janus, teach; 


Since of thy form here many fatues be, 

Why is there one peculiar rais'd to thee, 

Which does within the ſacred temple ſtand, 300 
Where Rome's great forums join on either hand? 


Then ſtroking his long beard, faid, * ſhall hear, 


301. That is the Forum Ro- 


manum, and Forum Boarium ; vis. 


in that very place, where the hot 


water ſprung up, that put a ſtop 
to the Sabines. But oy would be 


an exact plan, 5 


304. This Tarpeian maid was 


| the daughter of Tapis the go- 


vernor of the capito/ ; ſhe 
to betray the capitol into the hands 


And told the ſtory of the Sabine war; F 
How for the bracelets, the 7. arpeian maid 
The capitol to Tatius betray'd ; 

Soon as they did the hill's 


That looks with — deſcent into the plain; 


s high ſummit gain, 


Ts ns ap- 


of the Sabine ſoldiers on ——— 
that they would give her what they 
had on their left arms, meaning 
their golden bracelets ; which when 
ſhe had done, they threw not on- 


ly their bracelets, but alſo their 


ſhields, which they had on their 
left arms, upon her; by -which 
means ſhe was cruſh'd to death; 
a juſt reward of her treachery, 


4 
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T' approach the outer-gate, they made no ſtay, 
Whoſe bolts fly Juno had convey d away; 


Fearing ſo great a goddeſs to oppoſe, 


310 


To act a crafty counter part I choſe, 

A ſecret fountain's mouth I open'd wide, 
Whence ſuddenly there guſh'd a floating tide ; 
But firſt with ſz/phzr I inflam'd the ſource, 
That the hot ſtream might ſtop the Sabines courſe; 4 . 
Who thus repuls'd by my immediate aid, 1 85 
The water in its wonted channel ſtray d; 

And where the op ning fountain firſt appear d, 

To me their ſuccourer was an altar rear d, 

On which a mingled cake, with rich perfumes, 555 
The fire, in holy ſacrifice, conſumes. 


But why's thy temple ſhut, ſaid I, in peace, 


And open till all war and bloodſhed ceaſe ? 
a 22 


309. Juno is ſuppos'd to carry 
her reſentment on account of the 
judgment of Paris, towards the 
deſcendants of the Trojans for ma- 
ny ages; thus ſhe is repreſented 
here as an aſſiſtant of the Sabines 
to gain the capitol out of the power 


of the Romans, who derived their 


pedigree from near the fon of 
Venus, and Anchiſes the Trojan. 


My 


320. This 2 cake, in the 
original, is called frzes, which 


properly denotes a pile or ftlack of 
wood, but in this borrowed ſenſe, 
it ſignifies an offering, where ſeve- 
ral things were mix'd and heap'd 
up together, in the form ofa great. 
cake. 


323. The poet's words are, 
Moti; recluderis armis ; i. e. Thoa 


art 
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My temple's gates in war, the god reply d, 

Unlock 'd, and open ſtand, on ev'ry ſide; 

That ſuch as from the camp return unſlain, 

May hoſpitably be receiv'd again; 

In times of gen'ral peace, they're bolted faſt, 
And now, long now, ſuch happy times ſhall laſt. 

He ſpoke; and lifting up his awful eyes, 33e 
With which he forwards, and he backwards ſees ; F- 

Around the ſpacious earth, a look he threw, 


And all was peace in his extended view, 


Accept, Germanicus, the grateful lay, 


The Rhine has yielded to thy pow'rful ſway ; 


The conquer'd nations thy grand triumph grace, 
And are fore-runners of the times of peace, 

Now hear me, Janus, hear thy poet's pray'r! 
And length of days on aur great chiefs confer ; ; 


art fer e evith Suben arms. This 
alludes to a cuſtom among the Ro- 


mant; the chief commander, after 


yar was proclaimed againſt any 
people, went into the temple of 
Mars, and firſt ſhook the ancilia, 
i. e. the ſacred Hielas, and then the 


ſpear that was in the hand of his 
ſtatue, with this — Aer, 
wigila ; O Mars, azvake ! 

3 34. Germanicus had lately a 


That 


—＋ 


triumph decreed for his victories 
over ſome German ſtates, that in- 
habited near the Rhine; but it is 

a ſtrain of flattery to inſinuate, 
that the Romans had then compleat- 
ed all their wars, and that the tem- 


ple of Janus was ſhut up. 


339. Ovid ſays pacis mini ſtros, 
1. e. the procurers of peace; by whom 
doubtleſs are meant, Auguſtus, Tir 
berius, and Germanicus. 
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That ſo the happy peace, which they begun, 
May firmly laſt, eternal as the ſun ! 


23 
349 


And on this day, as old memoirs relate, 


Two temples were erected by the ſtate ; 

| Upon that little iſle, in Tiber's flood, 

Each dedicated to a diff rent god; 

To Aſculapius one, and one to Tore ; 
Their temples join, an emblem of their love. 


Fort of my promiſe, in harmonious ſtrains 
Is now perform'd, and part unſung remains; 


Io tell when conflellations ſet, or riſe, 
When fink beneath the earth, or gild the ſkies, 


| 3 50 


Happy the men! who made the firſt eſſay, 


And to celeſtial regions found the way | 


No earthly vices clogg d their purer ſouls, 
That they could ſoar ſo high to touch the poles ; 
Sublime their thoughts, and from pollution clear, 


Bacchus, and Venus, held no revels there; 


04 


342. On this day, 1. e. on the 
firſt of January; but the ſitua- 
tion of this little iſland in the Ti- 
ber is beſt underſtood by conſult- 
ing the plan of old Rome. 

352. The poer is very particular, 
in theſe ten or twelve lines, in e- 
numerating the qualifications of a 


From 


mind dedicated to ſtudy, and par- 


ticularly that of a/ffrozomy ; which 


to be ſure requires an intenſe appli- 
cation, and an abſtraction from the 
groſſer pleaſures of ſenſe, as much 
as any ſcience whatſoever. Ovid 
ſeems to have conſider'd the ſtudy 
of Aftronomy as a religious affair. 
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From vain ambition free; no love of r 


Poſſeſs d their minds, nor wranglings at the bar; 


No glaring grandeur captivates their eyes, 360 
For ſuch ſee greater glory in the ties; | 


Thus theſe to heav'n attain, and not like you, 


Proud fools! who e on Olympus threw, 
And Pelion upon that, which after all 
Caus d but your greater and more ſhameful fall; 


From theſe I alſo trace the ſtarry way, 
And when they riſe, or ſer, declare the day. 


The third of January thus we view 
The ſetting of the crab : before the dew 


Is by the ſun exhal'd, his claws are loſt 379 
Beneath the ocean, on the weſtern coaſt. | 
Now come the Nones, when that the riſing hre 

Drives thro the duſky clouds a ſmoking ſhow'r. 


Four days from thence the Agonals are play'd, 


And facrifices are to Janus made; 


FR 


363. This war r of the grants a- 1 conſiſting, (according to the 
gainſt the gods, is deſcribed with Britannic catalogue) of nineteen 


its conſequences, by our poet, in ftars; the riſing of this conſtella- 


the firſt book of his meramorphoſes : tion is ſuppos'd to be attended 
Olympus, and Pelion, and Offa are with formy and rainy weather. 


| high mountains in Theſſaly. 374. The Agonalia, a feſtival of 


$72. Lyra, or the hre, is a con- theRomans, in honour of Jax (or, 


| fellation in the northern hemi- as others ſay, of Agonizs their god 
99 
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Of this great feſtival perhaps the name, 
From what the girded prieſt repeated, came; 
For while with ſharpen'd knife, and riſing hand, 
He waited for the ultimate command, 


© 


Before he ſtruck, now ſhall 1 firike? he cry'd, 380 


And then the knife in purple gore he dy'd; 

But ſome derive it from a diff rent ſource, : 
Becauſe, ſay they, the victim's dragg d by force, 
To bloody ſlaughter, ſo the feaſt we name, 

And from Aguntur, Agonalia frame; 

Some think, the ancients had a /amb in view, 
And ſo from Agnus their Agnalia drew 


Others, who fond of Grecian learning are, 


Derive it from a verb denoting fear; 


For o'er the water when the victim's laid, 


390 


And ſees his murd' rer, is he not afraid? 
Others, from ancient feſtivals in Greece, 


Think they perceive the foll wing riſe of this; 


of buſineſs) was held on the ninth 
day of this month. Ovid recites 
ſeveral etymologies of this word, 
which ſhows that the Romans them- 


ſelves did not know which was 


the trueſt. Some derive it from 
agor? F i. e. ſhall I ftrike ? Others 
from ago, i, e. I drive forcibly. O- 


But 


thers from Agrar a lamb, thence 


making Agnalia, and by an epen- 
theſis of the letter „ Foonalia. O- 


thers from the Greek verb «youu, 


I am afraid. Others from "Aywn, 
a trial of ſkill in public exerciſes, 
But Ovid ſums up all with his own 
opinion in line 396. 
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But their conjecture ſeems to me the beſt 
Who ſay that men, in days of yore, expreſt 


All cattle by Agonia; hence the name 
Of Agonalia, feaſts to Janus came, 
For on that day the prieſt muſt ſacrifice a ram. 


As by the vifor's hand the vanquiſh' d die, 


So vidtim we to butcher'd ſheep apply; 


Jon 


In hoſtile war becauſe our en'mies fall, 
The ſlaughter'd beaſt from thence we ho/za call. 
At firſt the gods were reconcil'd to man, 


With ſalt and four, an offering in a pan; 
No trading ſhip, with aromatics fraught, 
Had yet to Rome the coſtly incenſe brought; 


The Indian caſtus, and Arabian myrrh, 


With the red crocus, then were ſtrangers here; 


Savine was incenſe, in thoſe frugal days, 


With crackling laurel to augment the blaze; 


. 399. Ovid here derives victima. 
a victim from vinco, I overcome, and 


 hoftia a ſacrifice, from hoſtis an ene- 
my; but others form this latter word 


from the obſolete verb hoftire, i. e. to 


ſtrike. It is difficult to keep up 
the ſpirit of poetry, in treating of 


theſe etymologies in verſe. 


407. Coftusis an aromatic ſhrub; 


Pliny writes thus of it; Radix coſti 


410 
And 


guſtu ferwent, odore eximio. Pomet 
tells us, that as Cofus grows in 
different parts of the world, it is 
often different in figure, . | 


and ſmell. 


408. Crocus is the Latin name 


of Saffron, the beſt of which, in our 


age, is confe:Tedly that which grome 
in England. 
409. Savine was us'd dy the 
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And he, that could the garland on his head 

With violets deck, was reckon'd rich indeed. 

The knife, that now in victim's blood is dy'd, 

To ſacred uſes then was not apply'd; 5 
Swine firſt deſtroy d the corn, and for the deed 

By vengeful Ceres firſt were doom'd to bleed; 
Examining her crops in ſpring, ſhe found 

The delving hog had rooted up the ground ; 

The hog was kill'd; from his example fear, 


O goat, to browſe the leafy vine forbear ; 

For once, as one beheld the browſing thief, 
He utter'd thus, in loud exclaim, his grief; 
Goat, gnaw the vine, but yet the time will come, 
When it ſhall triumph at thy fatal doom; 
Prophetic were the words; ſlain for thy guilt, 
Upon thy horns, O goat, 


420 


the wine was ſpilt. 


ancients in their religious offerings, 
before the uſe of Frankincenſe was 


found out, or prevail'd in the 

world. Thus Virgil, in _ Culex, 

ſays, 

— thuris opes pr 7 imitata 
ina. 

415. — this place it appears, 
that the Romans had a tradition, 
that ine were the firſt animals 
that were offer'd in ſacrifice ; Yar- 
ro aſſerts the ſame ; but according 


The 


to holy writ, the firſt living creatures 
that were ſacrific'd, were the /ocep 


or goats which Abel offer'd. . 
4426. It was a ſolemn cuſtom 
among the Romans, when a victim 


was brought to be killed, for the 


' prieſt to pour what was left of the | 


libation wine between the horns of 
the beaſt, while ſome one ſaid 

with a loud voice, Ma#a eft hoſtia, 
i. e. the wittim is now fit to be 


Jain. 
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The hog thus ſuffer'd for his 1mpious faut, 
And for his miſchief the laſcivious gaat; 
But can we oxen, bad, or impious call ? 


And why muſt harmleſs lambs a victim fall? 
When Ari/ftagus mourn'd his loſs of bees, 


430 


And the dead ſwarms upon the honey ſees; 

The mother ſought to give her ſon relief, 

And thus in pitying accents ſooth'd his grief; 

Son, ceaſ: to mourn ; the loſs thou doſt ſuſtain, 
By Proteus means ſhall be repair'd again; 
But left, with various ſhapes, he ſhould deviſe 
I' eſcape thy force, or to deceive thy eyes, 
Be ſure his hands with able cords to chain, 
The wiſh'd-for ſecret then he'll ſoon explain; 440 


131. Ariſtaeus is generally ſup- 
poſed to be the ſon of Apollo, and 
the nymph Cyrene, the daughter 
of the river Penezs. This ſtory is 
"told with a greater variety of cir- 
cumſtances by Virgil, in the laſt 


book of his Georgics ; but it is ob- 85 
ſervable, that the poet there 


makes Cyrene, and not Proteus as 
here, give Ariflaeus advice, how to 


repair the loſs of his bees, from 


_ the dead carcaſe of a bullock. The 


ancients were generally perſuaded 
of the trutb of this t; 


experimen 
thus Pliny ſays, Amiſſas ( 470 re- 


He 


parari ventribus bubulis recentibus 


cum fimo obrutis. Nay, they held, 
that other inſets were generated 
the ſame way, in other animals. 
Nicander has this verſe, 


Irres d oPnxay yinou Taupe * 
prrnzoouy 


i. e. Waſps are e from ( dead) 


horſes, as bees from bulls. But this 
notion is quite contrary to the 
maxims of the modern philoſophy, 
which maintains, that nothing 
can be generated merely from pu- 
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He ſought the god, the myſt'ry to explore, 
Whom faſt aſleep he found upon the ſhore ; 
With various cords his uſeleſs arms he ties, 
But ſoon the god his wonted magic tries; 
From form to form he chang'd ; yet at the laſt, 
The active youth, unweary d chain'd him faſt 
Then lifting up his water-dropping head, 
To Ariſtacus thus he calmly ſaid; 

Since of thy loſs of bees thou doſt complain, 5 
Hear how that Joſs may be repair'd again; 450 
The carcaſe of an ox hide in the ground, 
And what thou afſk'ſt of me will there be found; 
With what the god commands, the youth W 
And from the carcaſe ſwarms of bees ariſe; 
You ſee the reaſon of the boon implor'd, 
For one life loſt, a thouſand are reſtor'd. 

Are oxen ſacrific'd ? So ſheep muſt die; 
'Tis worth your while to learn the reaſon why ; 
They raſhly cropp'd the vervain as it grew, 
Vervain, that to th' immortal gods was due, a | 
Which pious dames of old did on their altars ſtre w ;. 

= z „ 

459. Ps is an herb, that their rebgianr ceremonier, adarning 
was beld in great eſteem amongſt „ 
the ancient Romans, not t only in times burning un. 
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What then is ſafe, that grazes in the mead ? 


Since uſeful ine, and harmleſs ſheep muſt bleed; 


A borſe the Perſians for his ſwiftneſs Nay, 
A victim to the ſpeedful god of day; 


To ſave a virgin of Diana's train, 


A guiltleſs deer, in ſacrifice, was ſlain; 


And that revengeful goddeſs to appeaſe, 


Dogs are a frequent offering made in Thrace ; 
But that all juſt demands may be fulfill'd, 
The ſluggiſh fs to Priapus is kill'd ; 


470 


Of whom a ſtory's told, jocoſe and odd, 


But vaſtly ſuitable to ſuch a god. 


When Greece once celebrated Bacchus feaſt, 


zncenſe, but alſo in civil affairs; 
eſpecially when they eſtabliſhed 
leagues with their allies, or decla- 
red <var againſt their enemies. 

466. Iphigenia, the daughter of 
Agamemnon, was to have been ſa- 


crificed, but Diana pitying her, 
put a hart in her place, and took 
the young lady to be her prie/e/.. 


468. That geddeſs 1. e. Diana, 


| In honour of his triumphs in the eaſt ; 
L Thither reſorted from th' Arcadian plains, 


- "The jovial rural gods, and merry ſwains; 


Pan, 


or the nn, called Trivia here in 
the original; Ovid ſays, he him · 
ſelf ſaw dogs facrific'd to the moon 
in Thrace, Ovid had travelled in 
his young time, both as a ſeldier 
and a ſcholar. | 

471. The ſtatue of Priapus (who 


is ſaid to be the ſon of Bacchus and 
Venus) us'd to be plac'd by the 
Romans, at the entrance into their 


er- 
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Pan, ſylvan ſatyrs, goddefles of woods, 


And nymphs inhabiting the cryſtal floods; 
Here old Silenus on his aſs appears, 480 


And be who birds from fruitful orchards ſeares; 
Who gather d all to a delightful place, 


And feaſted jocund, ſitting on the graſs; 


Bacchus afforded wine in plenteous ſtore, 


And on their heads they flow'ry garlands wore ; 
Some of the Naids treſſes artleſs were, 


And ſome were deck d with diligence and care ; 


One, with a ſpritely air, tucks up her cloaths, 


Another does a beauteous breaſt ex poſe ; 


By this a naked taper arm is ſhown, 490 


And that, in a long veſtment, ſweeps the lawn; 
Pan, and the Satyrs, burn'd with am'rous fire, 


Nor could Silenus check his fond deſire; 


gardens, in a very obſcene attitude, 486. The naidt were a fort of 5 


to fright away the birds, and 
be a protection againſt thieves; a 
ſtrange mixture of ignorance and 
Fagan ſuperſlition ! 

480. Silenus is reputed the foſter- 
father, and pedagogue of Bacchus ; 
uſually repreſented as an old, tun- 
bellied, drunken fellow, riding up- 
on an aſs. 


Ola 


heathen female divinities, ſuppos'd 
to preſide over, and dwell in ri- 


vers, and fountains. The name 


is deriv'd from we, I ea or 
Heim; or vale, I inhabit. 

492. Pan is not expreſs'd by 
name here in the original; but he 
is plainly deſign'd by theſe words 
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Old as he was, the letcher would renew 
Thoſe pleaſures, which in youthful days he knew 


But of the nympbs in all that lovely train, 


Fair Lotis gave the garden-god moſt pain ; 
With her inflam d, for ber he ſighs alone; 


By nods, and ſigns, and makes his paſſion known; 
But pride and baugbtineſi attend the fair, 
Thus, ſhe deſpis d him with a ſcornſul air. 


| 500 


Toil'd with the gameſome pleaſures of the ſeaſt, 


Aui pinu tempora nexa geris, i. e. 
Thou, ⁊ubo a garland of the pine- tree 


wear ff. The pine- tree was ſacred 


to Pan; thus Propertius ſays— Ar- 


cadio pinus amata Deo. 


497. Lotis, as our author tells 


us, in the ninth book of his me- 
tamorphoſes, was a nymph, that 


was changed into the /otos-tree, up- 


on her endeavouring to avoid an at- 


The nigbt came on, and all retir d to reſt; 
All o'er the copſe they diff rent places choſe, 
And laid them down to take their ſoft repoſe; 
Lotis the laſt beneath a maple's ſhade, 
Upon the ground, reclin'd her drowſy head "oy 
Her Lover roſe about the dead of night, 
Who . in his breath, and reading light, 


Came 


tempt made upon her chaſtity by 
Priapus. He ſays nothing of this 
transformation here. In the month 


of June, the poet relates a frolick 


like this, deſign'd by Priapus; but 
there Yea, and not Lotis, was the 

object of his laſcivious deſires. 
508. Her over, meaning Pria- 
pus; it is indeed in the original 
urgit 
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Came ſoftly to the place where Loris ſlept, 510 
And all the way the utmoſt ſtillneſs kept; 
He lays him gently down by Lotis fide, 

Her eyes the god of ſleep had firmly ty d; 

Fluſh'd now with jey, to greater he prepares, 
And boldly with his hand her cov'ring rears ; 

When lo! Silenus' afs, with ſudden _— 

Stopt ſhort the /echer, in his wanton way; 

The nymph affrighted ſtruggled from his arms, 
And with her cries the ſleeping crowd alarms; 
In form obſcene, Priapus ſtood confeſt, $520 
By moon-light, to the giggling aympbs a jeſt; 

The ofs was kill'd, becauſe he bray'd aloud, 


_ A grateful victim to the garden- god. 


Time was, when that the feather'd race could rove 5 
From tree to tree, in ſafety thro the grove 3 
A chearful, innocent, and tuneful throng, 
The grove reſounded with their warbling ſong ; 
Their eggs they hatch'd with their ſoft-feather'd breaſts, | 


And careful fed their Joung-ones in their neſts; i 
All 


. amans, which 1 wana term much tao faſt for the inten 
n 1 | 


34+ 
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All this was diſregarded, when 'twas found, 
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350 


What birds pronounce has qug vy in the ſound 1 

And true it is; for ſoaring thro' the air, 

5 They oft the wind of gads to men declare: 
Some by their chirping, ſome by fight of wing, . 
To mortals they celeſtial knowledge bring; 

For this the gods demand in ſacrifice 

The kv'r and heart of ev'ry bird that flies; 

For this the dove, whom her fond part'ner mourns; 

With grateful ſmoke on Venus” afar burn; 

_ Geeſe, that did onee preſerve the Roman ſtate, 540 


By the Egyptian ar deem d to fate; 


531.  Augury was « ſcience in 
great repute among the Romaxs ;/ 
there was a college of augurs at 
Rome, the members of which, were 
_ uſually men of wealth, learning, 

and experience; they were con 


ſulted, not only by private per, 
ſons, but alſo in 1 of 


ſtate. It i rang, that; ſuch Tat- 


lacious prizenſions to a Der 
that could, bs, gain d fam the 
voice Or flight of birds, or the in- 
ſpettion of the entrails of beaſts, 
could be 'maintain'd ſo long as 
they were, among ſo wiſe and 
knowing a people as the Romans ; 
but the wonder vaniſhes when we 


. 


gling of ſome gesſẽ awaked Manli- 


n. 


conſider, that * generality of 
mankind, even; in theſe. more en- 
lightened ages, is ſtill fond of 
omens anfl pre/ages of all kinda Ju- 
dicial aftrolog y, within theſe two 
paſt Centuries, Was. as much in 
vogue in many, ſtates of Chriſtex-. 
— as ever angury was at Rome.. - 
540. When the. Gaul. boſieg'd | 
"as capitol, they-had like to have 
2 it one au9qn-/ight, night, by 
bing up the my ſo 2 

= flently, that the guards did not 
obſerve them, had not the gag- 


1, Who had the defence of it. 


|  Flerus ſays it was, CO 


The cock is Haerifleꝰd to ſable nigbt, 


— 
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Becauſe he invotates the morning Hght. 
Tis now the dolphin riſing mounts the ſky, ** | 

Forſakes his wat'ry courſe, to hide on high! aT 
The following day brings tmniddieAbiiter on, 


One half is yet to come, and half is gone. 


1 


Next morn, when quitting old Tirhonus bed; * 


Aurora gilds the ſky with bluſhing! red; 6h 


She ſees th Arradian goddeſs armual feaſt; 556 


The ſelf fame day was Turnus fiſter plac'd ; "Ry 
Within her ſacred temple; where: the field 
Do's for the prieſts the virgin water yield; 


Who can th' occaſſons of theſe feaſts declare, 


And what their riſe, and firſt begltihings were? 
| D Fo 
the cry of one gooſe only; had Lows 


tells us, they were gee/e, that were 
conſecrated to Funo; and that 


they made a noiſe with clapping 


their wings alſo, which awaked 


Manlius the governor. 
546. Our poet here places mid- 
winter on the tenth day of Janua- 


y; but ſome other ancient wri- 


ters, as Columella, &c. make mia. 
winter fall on the fourth day of 


_ this month. 


55 


3 the md of E. e 5 


whoſe ſtory tlie poet is going to 


relate. Her feaſt, called Carmen- 
arg was celebrated the I LIK, « of 
51. Nn was 7. WY kl. 
ter? = whom the reader -miy find 
many things faid in the 1 2ch book 
of Virgibs Eneid, f anatory* of 
her character. | 
553: There was 4 ſpring in the 
Campus Martius, called the Pirgis 


$50. The Arcadian goddeſs 5. ſting; from which the prieſts uſed 


"to 
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— 


Or, who can guide me through this tractleſs ſea ? 
Do thou, Carmenta, give me this to know, 
That, in full light, I may thy honours ſhow. 


Arcadia was, (if we may credit fame) 
Before the moon, ſo call'd from Arcas name; 


560 


Here once Evander reign'd, both great and good. 
And by his parentage of noble blood; 


But from his mother had the moſt renown, 


Who as a propneteſs was better known; 


Her breaſt with holy inſpiration fill'd, 
She future things oraculous reveal'd; 
By vi/or ſhe foreſaw ſeditions ſpring, 


That would in time, ſhe faid, dethrone the king 


The fact fo prov'd; fbe, and her ſon were e ſent, 
By raging Factions into baniſhment ; 


to fetch water for /acred uſes, in their 


temples. 

561, Ayginus informs us, that 
Arcas was the ſon of Jupiter and 
Caliſio, the daughter of Lycaes. 


The Arcadians boaſted, that they 


were more ancient than the »:c9x ; 
probably becauſe their country 
was inhabited long before the ad- 
jacent parts. Some ſuppoſe, it 


570 


With 


was becauſe their year conſiſted 


but of three months, before the 


lunar year was eſtabliſhed in Greece. 


Euftathius, on the 605th verſe of 


the 2d book of the Iliad, has this 


remark, IlzogrAnm: ArvyaTtas 0% Ag- 
ad hare wav Te che; Ag, 2407 HTH. 


i. e. The Arcadians are called Pro- 
felenici, becauſe of the great anti- 
quity of that nation. 
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With grief the King, in ſpite of all his pains; | - / 
Was forc'd to leave his dear Arcadian plains; 
To ſooth his grief his mother fondly try'd, © 
) Take courage, ſon, and ceaſe to mourn; ſhe cry'ds 3 
Vield not they heart a prey to daſtard fear, 
But what the gods decree, with patience bear; 
Not for thy crimes this puniſhment is giv'n,.. t 
But 'tis the ſacred will, and pow'r of n th 
From guilt, in all misfortunes, to be free, 580 
Is what a prudent man would wiſt to be: 
Guilt cauſes fear; but the upright in heart 
Feel ſecret pleaſure, where the wicked ſmart ; + 
Nor think, ny ſon, thy puniſhment ſo ſore, 
Fam'd chiefs have often ſuffer'd this, and more; 
Cadmus was baniſh'd, with his Faithful band, 
L And exiles ſettled in a foreign land; | 
What various dangers Tydeus dna. 
When baniſh'd for no hnr bad intent ? had 

3 What 


586. Colle, the ſon of as © 588. D was the fo of Os. 
nor, king of Phoenicia, was ordered neus king of Caledonia, who having 
by his father, to go in queſt of ſlain his brother Menalippus una- 
his ſiſter Europa; and as he could wares, as they were hunting; (as 
not find her, he durſt not return Hyginus tells us) was farc'd to fly 
home again, and therefore re- for ſafety abs, arr. Den 
mained as a baniſbed-man in a fo- _ : | 


reign. country. 


i 
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is expedition to C chu, along name of Itah, ſo called from Nec 
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What lapds did Jaſen, and what ſeas explore, 390 


Before he could regain his native ſhore ? 


'Thro' whatſoever regions, he may roam, 


Tht Ina ve advent rer thinks himſelf at home; 


A cit'zen of the world he ranges free, 


As birds poſſeſs the air, and fib the ſea; 


Nor does tempeſtuous weather always laſt, 
A calu ſuceteds, when that the form is paſt L 


'Pho' now, my ſon, the winter preſſes hard, 


A ſummer: comes, that will thy toils reward. 


By this confirm'd, vander plows the ſea, bog 
And ta Heſperia outs his liquid way; 


When, by his mother's care, he thither came, 
| He forced his ſhip: up Tiber's muddy ftream ; ; 


Soon as he reach id the place where Rome now ſtands, 


And awful all the conquer d globe commands; 


Carmenta view d ihe ſhore with wiſhful eye, 
And only a few: ſhepherds huts could ſpy; 
Wheo wildly ſtarting up with flowing hair, 
She, world po further let the pile fieer ; 


 Bvander 
"en9:the they of: Take ond. 40. MiSinia was ws nikon 


with the Argenguts, to fetch the perus the ſon of Jiperus, who being 


golden fleece, is two well known, to . 
be enlarged upon here. after NMaab's flood. 
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Evander ſcarce could hold her with his hand, 6j0 
From jumping, with a bound, upon the ſtrand; 
For ſtretching ont het arms in frantir mod. 
She ſtampt upon the deck, and cry'd aloud 
All hail, ye god of this long - glorious place, 
A land that ſhall produce a godlile race; 
Al hail, ye fountains, hoſpitable floods, 
And goddeſſes of ſilver ſtreatns; and woods; 
O be propitious to my ſor, and me, | 
Whom wand'rers you receive, and ſg ſos . 
Lo! I behold, it future times, appear, 620 
A moſt renown'd, and pop'lous «fy here 5 
Where now thoſe Bufs, high palaces ſhall ſtand, 
Thoſe bills ſhall all the conquer d world command ; 
Dardanian fhips their courſe tall hither ſteer, = 
And here a qucen ſhall cauſe a bloody war; 
Dear Pallas why in arms art thou array d? 8 
Yet n ſlain I ſhe thy deſtin'd ſhade; 

TR, D 4 Troy 


Suge Divdanidl nt, i i. « the Vefbre the birth of CLF, near to 
Trejar fitet; under — ago the time that fa judge in 
Aatu, who coming into tl; (af- Ifgurl. | 
| ter a bloody war with Tahar king 628. This Pale was a deſcch- 
of the Rurulf) miitried-Edvitie; the dunt from' Fa, who affiſting 
daughter of king Lanz aid'file- Au in his war uach che Ran 
ceededhim in his Kiigtoth!. This was flain' by Tarr. See tlie terith 
way about fifteen hundred years book of FirgiPs Eneid. 
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Troy, tho deſtroy'd, ſhall glorious riſe again, 
And well revenge her ſons that Greece has lain ; 
Tho Pergamus conſum'd in ruin lies 630 
More lofty tou rs ſhall from her aſhes riſe; 

The Trojan gods, and fire upon his back, 
 FEneas brings; thoſe gods, O Vęſa, take; 
The time will come, when one ſhall them adore, 
Yet rule the world with more than human pow'r ; 
Him, and his godlike race of potent ſway, 

Shall diſtant realms; to diſtant times, obey ; 

The ſon, and grand-ſon, of celeſtial mind, 

Shall bright examples be to human - kind; 

And as I then a goddeſs ſhall be deem' d, . 640 
| So Livie muſt in future be eſteem'd, 

With this, ſhe-ſet her foot upon the ſhore, 

The inſpiration ceas d, and ſaid no more. 

The exil'd hero thus, on Latian ground, 

A happy exit to his troubles found; 


Soon 


634. This prophecy relates to adopt. How ill Tiberius deſerv'd 
Julius Caeſar, who was the firſt the. compliment here paid him, 
emperor of Rome, and Pontiftx they who read his life writ by Sze- 
Maximus; and at laſt deify'd. tonius, will readily judge. 
638. The ſon is Tiberius, and 641. Livia was the wife of 
the grandſon. Germazicus, whom Augufus Caeſar ; it muſt have been 
An Carſer caus'd Tiberius to a ſtrain of flattery, and meer gueſs- 
| 8 — work 
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| Soon were new houſes built upon the firand, 
Evander's ſtate increas'd by juſt command, | 
And none more potent grew than he throughout the 


When Hercules bad all his labours paſt, | 
He here from Spain his oxen brought at laſt ; 
And while Evander's houſe he made his home, 


4 


650 


Thro' the wide paſtures did his oxen roam; 
One morn, when the Tirynthian hero roſe, 

And to recount his numerous cattle goes, 

Two ſteers he found were wanting in the whole, 
Which (C. acus, a notorious thief, had ſtole; 
And to deceive th' inquiring ſearcher's ken, 
Had dragg'd them backwards to his horrid den; 
This Cacus, was the peſt of all the place, 


Huge in his ſtature, and of dreadful face; 


work in Ovid to ſay, that Li vis 


ſhould be deem'd a goddeſs; yet 
we are told, that ſhe had Ste 
honours paid her, by the emperor 
Claudius, long after Oviad's death. 

65 3. Hercules was called Tiryn- 


thian from Tiryns, or Tiryntha, a 
town in Peleponneſus near to Argos, 


where it is faid Hercules. was 
brought up, being the birth-place 
of his mother Alcmena. | 


66 


656. Some derive the name 


* Cacus from the Greet word xa, 


which ſignifies bad or wicked; he 
is generally reputed to be the fon 
of Yulcan by the poets, but hiſto- 
rians ſay he was a rogue of a ſer- 


vant that once belong'd to Evan 


der ; the firſt ſuppoſition ſerves to 
embelliſh a fable, but the latter 


looks more like truth, 


42 OV1ID's 
A monſter, that real terror cou'd inſpire | 


FASTI 


In ſtouteſt hearts, and Vulcan was his fire, BY 
Deep in a hollow rock he had his den, 


Remote from any intercourſe with men; 'F 


Before his gate hung mangled limbs around, 


And bones of murder'd ſtrangers ſtrew'd the ground; 


But now as Here 'les to depart prepares, 


The diſtant lowing of his ine he hears ; 


Ho! are you there? I know your call, he ſaid, 
And chafing to the place he tends with fpeed ; 670 


With pond'rous ſtones, the thięf had barr'd his gate; 


Ten yoke of oxen ſcarce could move the weight ; 


But he that beav'n once on e ** 
From the vaſt gate the barricado tore; 

When down it fell, fey echo'd back the ſound, 

And like an earthquake trembling ſhook the ground, 


ssi. A monſter indeed ; Pro- 

eius ſays he had. three mouths, 

and could ſpeak with them all; 
Per tria partitos qui dabat ora ſonos. 


See à further deſcription of him, 
and this ſtory related, with vary- 


ing 1 in che cighth 
book of Virgil Eneid. 


673. Hercules is ſaid, to 


ſupported heaven on a 


to eaſe Atlas; this 4:las was king 
of Mauritania; and ſome think, 
that becauſe Hercules learn'd fre- 
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Cacus at firſt on the defenſive ſtood, „ 
And fought his foe with ſtones and logs of wood; 
But when he ſaw no good ſucceſs from force, ; 
's aris had ſwift recourſe , 680 
Forth from his mouth long flames of fire he pours, | 
And like Typhaeus under Aetua roars; 

Thro fire and ſmoke, a puſh Alcides made, 
And aim'd his knotty club at Cacus head; 
Soon with redoubled blows the monſter fell, 
Who vomiting his Sd, with horrid yell, 

And welt ring in a ſtream of ſqualid gore, 


He to his fat 


He fetch'd a dreadful groan, and. roſe no more. 

One of the ſteers the victor inſtant flew, 
A ſacrifice to Jupiter ; and you, 690 
Evander's ſubjects, to the feaſt invites, | 
To be partakers in the facred rites; 

And to be rear'd, that altar he commands, 

Which now in the Boarian market ſtands; 


zony of him, and aſſiſted him in his 
calculatiant, this fable had its niſe 
from thence; meer conjectunes. 
682. A monſtrous giant, 
© fables. relate) fought 2 
the gods, and whom. FJutiten at 
length ſtruck down with thun- 


Cor 


rte and. laid under lor 
Hetnaz in Sicily. | 

694- The Forum Boariuems.. or 
the beaſt-market was 4. nated 
market - place in- Nana, in. which 


the · altar hare * 
He Maxima. 
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| Carmenta then foretold the time drew nigh, 
That Hercules, tho ſon of Jove, muſt die, 
And, leaving earth, reſume his native ſey ; 


FAS T I. 


And as ſhe did herſelf the gods revere, - 
By them belov'd, ſhe's made a goddeſs here; 


A goddeſs ſhe has been for ages paſt, 


700 


And on zhis day we celebrate her feaft. 

Ihe des to Jove a feſtival we keep, 
To whom is facrific'd a weather-ſheep ; 
On which auſpicious day it was decreed 
Thy grandfire ſhould, for one immortal deed, 
Be call'd Auguſtus; to the Roman ſlate, 
He freely yielded, what was bis by. fate; 
Look round th y ſpacious court, and there behold 


The bufts of th y—great anceſtors of old ; 


709 


There wilt thou ſee, Germanicus, the name 
Of ſuch as gain d by war eternal fame, 


No family but thine can boaſt the ſame. 


701. On this day, i. e. on me 
 rith of January, the Carmenta- 
lia, or feſtival of Carmenta was 
celebrated, as mentioned in the 
notes above. | 

703. A weather ſheep ; is the 6eb- 
| inal it is famimaris i. Our au- 


From 


thor, verſe 73d of this book, tells 
us, a white ſbe lamb, (alba agna) 


was us d to be ſacrific'd to Fupiter, 


on the day of the des. 


705. The poet here ſpeaks to 


Germazicus ; after the death of 4 
tony and Cleopatra, * 
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Frgm Africa, from Afia, and from Crete, 
Thou wilt the glorious, conquering heroes meet; 
Some from Numantia, from Sicilia ſome 
Triumphal laurels brought to potent Rome ; 
To Druſus a bright name the Rhine procur'd, 
But ſoon, alas, his glory was obſcur'd! 
If Caeſar names from all ſubdv'd receive, 


He muſt an endleſs roll of titles have; 720 


One from a crow, another from a chain, 


Did much-renown'd and laſting honour gain; 
Great was thy name, O Pompey, great in war, 
But he, that conquer'd thee, was greater far; 
But none excell'd the Fabii in fame, 


Illuftrious by their birth, 


of Janus was ſhut up, (there being 
a general peace throughout the 
Roman empire,) Caeſar Octavianus 
deliver'd up the empire into the 
hands of the /ezate ; who thereupon 
unanimouſly agreed to give him 
the glorious title of Auguſfus. This 
was on the ides, or the 13th day of 
January (as our author aſſerts) in 
the 726th year of Rome, and 27 
years before the birth of Chris. 
713. Germanicuss anceſtors here 
hinted at, are Scipio Africanus, 
Pub. Servilius Iſauricus ; ; 2 Me- 


and great their name; 


All 


al Creticus ; Scipio Aemil. | Numan- 
tinus ; Val. Max. Meſjala. 
717. This Dr»/us was the bro- 


ther of Tiberius, and father of 
Germanicus ; he died in a battle 
fought by the Romans againſt the 
Germans, between the river Sala, 
and the Rhine. * 


721. Max. Valerius was arnam'd 


Corwinus, from cor uus, a crow or | 
raven; and Marlius was firnam'd 
 Torquatus from Torquis, an ornas 


mental chain for the neck ; ſee the 
ſtories of them both told at large, 
in 


1 
—— ew uot wo en Ae ere en K ͤ ———— CS 
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All theſe with titles merely human ſhine, 


But Caeſar, Fove's high name is join d to thine | 
Auguſtus is a word that does dehote 


Whate'er majeſize or divine is thought; 
All ſacrifices are divine decreed, 5 
And temples, where thoſe ſacrifices bleed; 
On the ſame root our augury depends 

And whatſo er J7ove by his pow'r defends. 
May he preſerve thee, Caeſar, to our ſtates, 
And may oał- garland ever guard thy gates; 
And may thy heir ſucceed thy happy reign, 
And «weight of ruling all the world ſuſtain, 
M ben from the ides a middle day is paſt, 
Th Arcadian goddeſs has another feaſt ; 

In former times, th' Auſonian ladies rode 

In ſpecious chariots, when they went abroad; 


in the wy wed: of A Gellut's 


Nodes Atticae. 


736. Among the Romans, he that 


fav'd a citizen's life in battle, was 


honour'd with an oalen garland, 
which was alſo called corona civica; 


Ovid therefore in compliment to 
| Auguſtus, who by the means of 
' Introducing a general peace, had 


ſav'd the lives of thouſands, would 


730 


746 


That 


have cake 8 ever hanging 
at the imperial-palace gates. 

737. Ovid is ſuppos'd here to 
ſpeak to Auguſtus Casſar, (in whoſe 
time part of theſe faſi was writ- 
ten) and His heir, mentioned in 
this place, muſt be Tiberius. 

741. The Roman ladies, upon a 
public emergency, let the ſtate 
have all their golaꝶm ornaments ; fee 


Livy 
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That n to / oſe, they could not brook, 

And a moſt daring reſolution took ; 

Oppoſing force to nature's gentle laws, 

Abortions of their fruitful womb to cauſe; 

The ſtate chaſtis'd thoſe guilty of the deed, 

But got their former privilege decreed ; 

Two feaſts the goddeſs therefore claims at once, | 


One for the boys, and one for girls attones. 750 


Of kather nought is ſeen in all her quire, 
For fear it ſhould pollute the boly fire; 


You that are friends to ancient rites divine, 


Inyoke theſe fow'rs, and | join your pray'rs with mine; 5 : 


New names of goddeſſes I here reveal, 


Of Peſtverta, and Porrima 1 tell; 
Whether companions. of Carmenta's way, 


Or her own ſiſters, now tis hard. to ſay ; 


Livy, decad. i chap. 5j. in return 
for which they had * honoura- 
ble privilege granted them of go- 
ing abroad in /edans and chariots. 
This privilege, upon ſome occa- 
fon, being afterwards taken from 
them, they praQtis'd this uncom- 


mon piece of reyange, which the: 


poet here. mentions. 
751. We are told hy Varro, that 
this ſuperſtition of not t admitting 


One 


leather, or the ſein of any beaſt, 
for fear of pollution, into their 
temples, was obſerv'd by others 
beſides Carmente's prieſts. ; 

756. This name of Perrima 1: is 


only to be found here, as far as I 


can obſerve ; other authors call 


her Preſa, Prorſa, or Axutevurta. 
See what 4. Gellius ſays of them, 
from Yarro, in the 16th book of 


his Nees Attica. 


Om — — — 
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One ſees things paft of the remoteſt date, 

And one is preſcient of impending fate. 760 
The next fair light's, Concordia due to thee, : 
Whoſe temple near Moneta's tow'rs we ſee ; 

: Repair'd by ſacred bands; we now behold 

All Rome at peace, like to the age of gold; 
When Furius victor from the Tuſcan war 
| Return'd, he vow'd to build this templ: here ; 

The reaſon was; a fatal diff rence roſe, 


— — : 1 | "_ — 


The people would the nobles pow'r oppoſe; = 
Of her own ſtrength Rome juſtly was afraid, 
When that revolt was by the people made; 3 7 
From better omens now it is rebuilt, 
Thy blood, O Germany, was happ'ly ſpilt, 

For with thy ſpoils Concordia ſhines again, 

And that mild goddeſs trium phs in thy ſlain; 

And our brave leader conquer'd but for peace, 
His toils in war are crown'd with public eaſe ; 
Whoſe mother, partner of Auguſtus bed, 
The altar i in Concordig's temple made. 


Next 


| 4 3- The 3 of concord was in compliment to them, the poet 

by Tiberius, and his mo- ſays it was done by ſacred hands. 
ther Livia, the ſpouſe of Auguſtut; The temple of Juno Moneta ſtood 
6 
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Next day to this, does Phebus ceaſe to ſhine 


In Capricorn, but finds the following fign ; 
A ſign, in which he dips his vivid flame, 


780 


Which from a water- beurer takes its name. 

When the ſeventh tiſing ſun from hence draws nigh, 
The Lyre no longer ſhines in all the {ky. 

Next night, the glittering ſtar in Leo's breaſt 
Obſcure beneath the earth will be depreſt. 
Thrice had I read the Faſti o et with care, 


And found not one ſementine feria there; 


When thus the muſe, that watch'd my labour, cry 'd, 


Leave off to ſearch, and lay thy book afide ; 


not far from it; both theſe tem- 


ples were firſt built in conſequence 
of two vows made by M. Furizs 
Camillus, who after he had done 
great ſervice to his country, and 
gained many conqueſts over its 
enemies, was forced to ex:ile him- 
ſelf, to avoid the fury of a fac- 
tion. 5 | 

779. Next day to this; that is, 
on the 17th day of this month the 
ſun quits Capricorn, and enters in- 
to Aquarius, fo called from agua 
water; becauſe generally at this 
ſeaſon of the year there is much 
rainy weather. He is called Ju- 


1 that the Romans abounded 


790 
The 


wenis in the original, for the poets 


ſuppoſed this Aquarius to be Gany- 


784. On the 23d of this month 
the conſtellation called the Lyre 
or Harp, begins to ſet; it con- 
tains in P:olemy's catalogue 10 


ſtars, in the Britannic 19. 


788. The feriae ſementinate were 
a feſtival appointed to be kept at 


the beginning of ſced time, when 


they implored their deities, parti- 
cularly Ceres and Tellus, to give 
good ſucceſs to their labours. It 
appears throughout the whole 


in 
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The rule I ſhall declare attentive mind, 

Far feaſts not-flated there thou canſt not find ; 
That fe/tival regards no certain day, 

But may be ſurely found another way ; ; 

| Soon as the farmer ſows the furrow'd-field, 

_ By all the clowns the jovial feaſt is held; 

Let then the Ox, with garlands on his head, 

At the full ſtall with provender be fed ; 

When Phzbus in the Ram begins to burn, | 
With ſpring, O Ox, thy labour will return; 800 
The huſbandman now lays his plow aſide, 
The ground that's frozen muſt unturn'd abide ; 
Let farmers then ceaſe from their careful toil, 
And let the Jab rers reſt, who till the ſoil; | 
With ruſtic mirth, let ev'ry village ring, 

While ſtrolling bards at the lſtrations ſing; 

Be joyful all, and of the annual cale, 

That's bak d upon the hearth, let all partake ; 


in vill worſbip; and that in all 
things, as St. Paul tells the Atbe- 
nians, they were over ſuperſtitious. 
But this feaſt was not fixed to any 

certain day in the calendar, but the 


Let 


magiſtrates, or prieſts appointed 


it ſooner or later, according as the 


ſeaſon ſuited for ſowing their 


| corn. 


797. It was a a cuſtom 9 
e 
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ST 


Let Ceres due, and 7. as s be paid, 
With corn and pork, their offerings muſt be made; 


Ceres, and Tellus in one ſervice join, 


811 


To one corn's growth, to one we Place aſſign; 3 


Their joint endeavours caus'd a common good, 
When acorns were exchang'd for better food ; 
Reward, O goddeſſes, the painful hind, 

And for his /abour let him plenty find; 

Preſide propitious o'er the tender blade, 


And let no frofts the riſing crop invade, 
While ſeed-time laſts, fair weather is our friend, 


But when its o'er let gentle ſhow'rs deſcend ; 


820 


Drive hence what may the ſtanding corn annoy, 
Nor let the birds i in flocks your gifts —_— ; 


the Romans on theſe feſtival days, 
called feriae ſementinae, to put gar- 
lands between the horns of their 
plowing oxen, and to exempt them 
from labour. 

811. Ceres and Tellus, 
were numbered among the 
deities, were chiefly honour'd at 
this feſtival. Ceres was pray'd to, 
that ſhe would proſper the ſeed 
put into the ground: and Tellus 
was deſired to be the fruitful mo- 


which 


E2 


And 


thae, Crude notions ! unleſs they 


will bear ſome „ inter- 
pretation. 


815. Our poet here makes 2 
long prayer ; and had it been ad- 
dreſs'd to the divine author, and 
giver of all good, in whoſe power 
alone it is to bleſs, or blaſt, the 
productions of the earth, it would 
have been praiſe-worthy. It is 


very probable, we have in this 
prayer, the terms and phraſes, that 
| | the 
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And ſpare, O ants, the grain where now it lies, 

When barveſt comes, you'll have a richer prize ; 

O may the mildeu never taint the ear, 

Nor Vlaffs deſtroy the farmer's hopes and care, 

May not a lean, or too luxurious ſoil, 

The niggard crop, or the redundant ſpoil; 

May never the und- vat, or darnel reign 1 

Within our ground, to choak the riſing grain; 830 

But blefs, O Ceres, the well- labour d field. 

That it may wheat and barley plenteous yield; 

Join thus with me, O farmers, in my prayer; 

And may the fav'ring gods our wiſhes hear. 

Long had dire war our ruſtic hinds employ d, 

Our fields were barren, and our vines deſtroy d; 

O xen and plows were laid aſide to reſt, 

The borſe for war was only in requeſt ; 

The pond' rous iron rake, and delving ſpade, 
Were into miſſive darts, or helmets made; 840 

3 e But 

the devouter ſort of people really compliment to Auguffus Caeſar, 
made uſe of, in Ovid's time, upon and his family; for after a long 

_ thoſe occaſions. ſeries of civil and deteſtable wars, 


334. The poet's prayer here that the Romans had among them- 
concludes ; and then the follow- ſelves; the conqueſt of many fo- 


ing twelve lines are added as a reign nations, obtained by Au 


tus, 
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But thank the gods, Germanicus, and thoſe, 

Who thy heroic family compoſe; ” 
War's now confin'd in adamantine chains, 
And peace throughout the world triumphant reigns; 
Our oxen now again may plow the land, 
And peace and plenty ſhall go hand in hand. 

On the ſixth day before the calends come 
The dedication of the ſacred dome . 
To the twin godi, was by two brothers made, 
From Sons of gods, thoſe gods that favour had; 8 5 
Near to Futurna's lake their temple ſtands, : 
And from young vot'ries reverence commands. 

The laſt day of this month but one, we ſee 
The feaſt they dedicate, O peace, to thee ; 
Well may the name of peace to us belong, 
For peace encourages the muſes ſong; 7 
Crown'd with thoſe garlands, which Auguſtus gain'd 
At Afium, gracious to my pray r attend ; 
E3 Long 


tas, , and his generals, brought he 849. The twin-gods are Caſter 
bout a general peace; then the tem- and Pollux; their teniple was built 
ple of Janus was ſhut up, the and dedicated by Tiberius, in his 
peaceful arts revived, and _ own and his brother Draſuss name. 
ture —— | The lake of FOO we are — 


frequently called Aqua Virginea; © arts of peace, and love, and took no 
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Long may ſt thou keep what now thou do'ſt poſſeſs, 
And all the world, with thy great favours bleſs; 860 
Fondly we now no ſhining triumphs crave, 
So long as that no fees to quell we have; 
For greater #r1umphs from thy bleſſings flow, 

Than what we to the braveſt conquerors owe ; | 

Let arms and trumpets have no further uu 
But only to preſerve the preſent peace; 

Let all, who tread this habitable ſphere, 
From caſt to weſt the Roman name revere. 
And you, O holy priefts, with incenſe load, 
The flaming altars of each peaceful god; 570 
Loet the bite victim feel the fatal ſtroke, 
5 And then the mild celeſtial powers invoke ; ; 


_ Your 


was 1n the eighth ward of the city, the Forum, and only white cattle 
the water of which was peculiarly were uſed at her ſacrifices. Ovid's 
made uſe of in ſacrifices, and was genius was wholly turned · to the 


this lake, Hoffman ſays, was dry'd pleaſure even in th. recital of ar 
up by a ſubterraneous conveyance and &loodfhed; he therefore deſires 
to other places, a great many the prieſts to put up their prayers 
| years ago, by the direction of car- and petitions to the gods (for pro- 
al Serra. | bably he thought that office pecu- 
| 876. The Romans made peace liarly belong d to them) that they 
a goddeſs; and ſhe had a magni- would continue the bleſſings of 
ficent ewpls dedicated to her near peace, among his n 
whic 
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„ Vour pious vows they will propitious hear, 5 
If for Auguſtus houſe you make your pray r. 

But ſtay, my muſe, I now no further tend, 

For here this book, and month, together end. 


which had been procur'd by the theſe deſireable wiſhes he concludes 
emperor Auguſtus, and his fami- this firſt book. _ 
Is victorious arms; and with 


* 


The Exp of JANUARY. 


On 1 ———ů p _—_ ä. ˙ : A GE 
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ERE Janus ends; not ſo the year expires, 8 
Another month another book requires ; * 
Weed my muſe, 1 put again to ſea, 


With larger proſpect of a longer way; 
Spread all thy canvas now before the gale, 
A ſhorter courſe requir'd a leſſer fail; 
In loves ſoft path I hitherto have trod, 
A moſt alluring, a bewitching road; 


Since am'rous themes have been my ſole delight, | 
Who'd think I could the ſerious Faſti write? 10 
But all my f#z/Ps in a poetic field, 

Verſe is the only weapon I can wield ; 8 
"oy My 
Ga pn et ro nd rar MY 


was dedicated to Janus; but in- putting to ſea, axed og ta 
tending ta go on with his deſign a long courſe. * 
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My arms unfit to wave the pond'rous ſpear, 

Or guide the foaming ſteed to raging war; 
No helmet guards my head, nor ſword my fide, 
For that's an armour which I have not try'd ; 
But Caeſar, Tl defend thy glorious name, 
And ſtamp thy titles with eternal fame; 

Daign for a moment thy grand cares to leave, 
And with a placid look my gift receive. 20 
In ancient times, purgations had the name, 
Of Februa; various cuſtoms prove the ſame ; | 

The pontifs from the rex, and flamen crave 
A lock of wool; in former days they gave 
To wool the name of Februa; and —_— 
Thus call'd are ſcourings of a houſe made clean, 
With ſalt and parched corn, they leave no ſtain. 
A pliant branch cut from a lofty pine, 


Which round the temples of the prieſts they twine, 


19. When Ovid writ this, the Februa; from whence that word 
emperor was engaged in a fierce was afterwards applied to reli- 
war with the Germans, that liv'd gious purgations or cleanſings. 

near the Rhine. 23. We are informed by Lim. 
22. Varro tells us, that all filth, that after the expulſion of the 
dirt, or off-ſcourings, in the an- kings, as there were ſome public 
cient Sabine language, were called /acrifical duties, that had been = 
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Is Februa call'd ; which if the prieſt demand, 30 
A branch of pine is put into his hand; 
In ſhort, with whatſo'er our hearts we hold x5 


Are purify'd, was Februa term'd of old; 


72 


Luſtrations are from hence, from hence the r name 


Of this our month of February came; 


In which the prieſts of Pan proceſſions made 
Half-naked, or in goat-ſeins only clad ; 
In which the tombs were alſo purify'd, 

Of ſuch as had no dirges when they dyd; 

For our religious fathers did maintain, 4 


Purgations expiated every ſtain 
Of guilt and fin ; from Greece the cuſtom came, 
But here adopted by another name ; 


The Grecians held that pure luſtrations cou'd : 
Efface an impious deed, or guilt of blood ; 


ally. performed by the -reigning 
king, the Romans were obliged to 
inſtitute a prieſ with that name, 
who was therefore called Rex Sa- 


crificulus, but, (to avoid a bad 


omen) he was to be ſubje& to he 
Pontifex Maximus. The Flamen 
Dialis was the prieſt of Jupiter. 
Woel was made much uſe of in 


By 


expiatory ſacrifices, to wipe up 
the blood, c. | 

„ The Romans had a notion, 
that the ghofts of ſuch perſons, as 
had not been bury'd with proper 
rites and ceremonies, hover'd about 
their graves, and thereby occa- 


fioned an unhealthy or peſtilen- 


tial air; therefore the feſtival 
called 
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B y Peleus was Patroclus purify'd, 
When he his ſword in guiltleſs blood had dy'd; 
And Peleus ſelf did king Acaſtus lave | 
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For fratricide in the Haewonan wave. 4915 


Tho' vile Medea drawn by dragons fled, 
To diſtant lands to ſave her deſtin'd head, 
Vet Aegeus fondly took her to his bed; 

Alcmeon to the ſacred river cry'd, 

O cleanſe my guilt! and he was purify” 45 
Weak men! to think that water can make clean 
A bloody crime, or any finful lain. 

But don't miſtake ; we January call 
The firſt of months; the next was laſt of all 

'©' th' ancient year; and of each ſacred feaſt, 
Thine, Terminus, was celebrated laſt. 60 


called frralia, for quieting the 
manes of the dead, was obſerved 
an this month. 


46. Our poet here enumerates 
ſeveral, who thought they were 
purify'd from the guilt of ſhed- 
ding innocent blood b 
ceremonious ablutions ; and then juſt- 
ly cenſures the credulity of ſuch 


as can ſuppoſe, that any externa! 
rites can cleanſe men from corrupt 


and wicied actiom, which are form- 


1 


Mn 4 ma 6 


by certain 


ning of theſe Faſi, that Romulus 


The 


breathes more the ſpirit and genius 
of Chriſtianity than of pagani/m. 

53. That ſacred river was Ache- 
lous, which divided Acarnania from 
Actolia. 

58. Here Ovid calls February 
the laſt of the months of the an- 
cient year ; what he means by the 
ancient year is not very obvious; 
becauſe, he afferts, in the begin- 
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The firſt of all do's Janur month appear, 
He's like the gate, or entrance of the year; 
Loweſt, or laſt, we February know 
Is conſecrated to the ſhades belono ; 
But by long-us'd authority we find, 
Thoſe diſtant months are now together join'd. 

On this month's calends anciently, 1 find 
With rites divine was Soſþ:ta enſhrin'd; 
By whom is Juno meant, benign and good; 70 
Whoſe temple near the Phryg:an mother's ſtood z 
If any aſk where now her fane appears, 
'Tis fallen long ago by length of years; 
But that the reſt mayn't in that ruin ſhare, 
We owe to great Auguſtus' pious care; 
His pious care in ev'ry temple's ſeen, | 
That prince obliges gods as well as men. 
5 — Thou 


inſtituted but ten months in all; in, to wit, January the firſt, Fe- 
Numa is ſuppos'd to have added braary the ſecond, &c. and De- 
two more, wiz. January and Fe- cember the laſt, I can find no cer- 
braary; and if he made Jauary tain account, tho* our poet inti- 
the firſt, and February the laſt, mates it was done by the autho- 
then Owid doubtleſs calls that, 1 


the ancient year. But how the 4. Arne is not nam'd in 
months came afterwards to be do ls oe meas hows 
placed, in the order they now are only /acratus dur, by which I un- 

3 | derſtand 
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Thou great reftorer of religious fanes, / 
May the celeſtial pow'rs reward thy pains! | 
What years to femples thou haſt giv'n we ſee, 

May they in life and health beſtow on thee! 80 

On the fame day, in ſolemn pomp we go 

To celebrate th' aſylum's neighb'ring ſhow ; 

The grove of ſafety, where the Tiber brings, 

To join the ſea, the water from his ſprings ; 

'Tis then a wo. bear ſheep in Veſta's fane, 

And in the Capitol, to Jove, is ſlain; 

Then oft the clouds with heavy fhow'r's abound, 
Or driven ſnow lies thick upon the ground. 
When the next fun, beneath the weſtern rand, 
Shall in his glorious ſhining car deſcend ; go 

At night, if you ſurvey the ſtars, you'll fay, 
Where's now the Lyre, that glitter'd yeſterday ? 
| & And 


derſtand the Emperor Auguſtus, in the ſituation thereof is beſt diſco- 
whoſe time part of the Fafti was vered by the plan of old Rome. 
written ; ſome perhaps may think 92. The Lyre is a conſtellation 
Tiberius or Germanicus is here meant. in the northern hemiſphere; in 
81. On the ſame day; that is Ptolemy's catalogue it has ten ſtars; 
on the firſt of February, the Ro- but in the Britannic catalogue it 
mans us'd to go in folemn pomp has nineteen. It ſets on the ſe- 
to that grove, that lay between cond of F rr. | 
the Salarian Way and the Tiber ; 


* 4 — — 
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And while you ſeek the Lyre, you may perceive | 
The back of Leo daſh the liquid wave. 

The Dolphin, whom you lately ſaw fo bright, | 
Will wholly be obſcur'd, the following night ; 
Whether as for a happy ſpy to love; 

He gain'd a place among the ſtars above; 
Or whether for Arion, whom he bore 


Upon his back, and carry d ſafe to ſhore; 100 5 


Who has not heard of ſweet Arion's fame? 
What country is a ſtranger to his name? 
He that with mufic's all- inchanting force, 
Could ſtop a running river in its courſe; 1 
Whoſe voice with magic virtue was endu'd, 
To ſtop a wolf, tho' he his prey purſu d; 
The dog and bare their flecting courſe have ſtay'd, 

To liſten when upon his lyre he play'd ; 

A furious bull his muſic could aſſwage, 

And mollify the fierceſt /ion's rage; 110 
The crow and ow), the hawk and dove were friends, 
To fit and hear his ſoft melodious ſtrains; 


to marry Amphitrite, the coy lady a place among the ſtars. 


did herkif; bar the Abd foes 221. Ariftetle fays, that the 
her out, and perſuaded her to ac- great enmity between the crow and 


the 
I 


„ 
97. According to the fabulous cept the match; and ſor that 
tradition, when Neptune had a mind piece of ſervice Neptune gave him 


| 
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And Cynthia in her orb reluctant hung, 

As if ſhe heard her brother's tuneful ſong ; 
Long had he raviſh'd the Sicilian plains, 

And charm'd Auſonia with his lyric ſtrains ; 
From thence returning home he went aboard, 
And in the ſhip his late got riches ftor'd; 
Perhaps, Arion, thou the ſea might'ſt fear, 

Truſt not the ſbip, there is no ſafety there; 120 

The maſter and the crew, with ſword in hand, 
Seize on the hyrift, and his wealth demand; 
But why theſe hoſtile arms, Arion cry'd, 
Stick to your 7ac# ling, and the veſſel guide 


Free from all guilt, I'm not afraid to die, 


But let me firſt ſing my own elegy ; 

They grant him leave, but laugh at his requeſt ; 
Then with a chaplet crown'd, and richly dreſt, 
In a wrought mantle, which they all admire, 

He with his fingers touch'd the ſounding hre; 130 
And, like the dying ſwan, he ſweetly ſung, 
The ſounding lyre according with his tongue; 


This 


nme crow s 113. . or the moon, is 
breaking the ow!'s eggs by day; called Cyaibia from Cynthus, a 
and the owl's breaking the crow's mountain in the iſland of Deke, 

-cggo * night. where Latona is ſaid to have 


brought 
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This done, and thus adurn d, without delay, 
Springing he jump'd into the foamy ſea; 
Where, wond'rous to relate, a do/phin heav'd 
His bending back, and kind the man receiv'd; 
On whom he fat, and play'd with tuneful hand, 
Till that the dolphin brought him ſafe to land; 
To gracious heaven let innocency truſt, 
The gods reward the pious, and the ut; 140 
It was for this Jove made the dolphin ſhine, 
A conſtellation; and his ſtars ate nine. 
No could I wiſh for that Maeonian tongue, 
That erſt Achilles glorious actions ſung ; 
To fing the ſacred nones, in lofty ſtrain, 
By which our Fafti laſting honour gain; 
Riſe, genius, riſe, and all thy {kill diſplay, 
To paint the ſplendor of this glorious day; 
Sot that I was, to think I could rehearſe 
This day, in any but heroic verſe; 150 

. The 


brought forth Diana, and her twin- painting him ſo; for otherwiſe he 
brother Apollo, who was reputed is allowed to be a very ftraight 
the god or inventor of muſic. fiſh. ED 5 
135. The Dolphin heaving up 143. Homer is call'd Maronides, 
his back to receive Arion, may. moſt probably from Maronia (af- 
countenance the uſual way of terwards calledLydia) a ——_ 
F | 
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The day, in which, with one united voice, 


The ſenate, and the prople made the choice 
Of father of thy country, for thy name, F 
Which is, great prince, to thy immortal fame; 
Late was the name beſtow'd, for long before, 
Thee, father of this orb, we did adore; - 
As Jove's o'er all celeſtial pow'rs ſupreme, 
So here on earth, thy title is the ſame; 
Thy glory, Romulus, no longer boaſt ; 
The ancient Rome is in the preſent loſt; 
Thy territories were but ſmall, and rude, 
But eaſt, and weſt, Auguſtus has ſubdu'd ; 
The neighb' ring Sabines might revere thy name, 
But all the world is fill'd with Cefer's fame; 
Thou didſt by rapine thy ſmall empire gain, 
But all injuſtice Ceſar does reſtrain ; 5 


Abaa- minor; where he is fuppoſed to 


have been born. Some ſay that 


his father's name was Man. 
153. Ovid, in an ingenious 


ſtrain of flattery, here exerts him- 


ſelf, to tell how the emperor Au- 
guſtus Caeſar was ſtiled Pater Pa- 
triae; which title was given him 
on the Nones, i. e. the 5th day of 


this month, by the ſenate and 


* of Rome, which, it is fad, 


| Augaſtus and his deeds the more 


-. 


160 


„ 


F ierce 


he received with tears. They 
were doubtleſs tears of joy. 
159. The poet here, by an a- 
greeable antitheſis, repreſents Ro- 
mulus, and his dominion and aQtions 
contemptible, that he may render 


glorious ; the latter in reality had 
in many ref the advantage, 
for he had lately put the Julia 
law in force againſt zdufttery, and 


mad: 


2 ed 
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Fierce was thy reign with arbitrary ſway, 
But we aur prince by love, and lau, obey; 
Thy paſſion would not let thy brother live, 


But C:ſar to his foes can pardon give; 


. 


Thou waſt, by birth, of a celeſtial race, 
But he, in heav'n, has giv'n his fire a place. 
Now the Idæan youth begins to riſe, 


His upper half adorns the cryſtal ſkies ; 


And they who rugged Boreas tempeſts fear, 
Now from the Zepbyrs feel a ſofter air. 
When the fifth ſun from hence, with ruddy rays 


Shall bright ning uſher in the cheerful day; 
The ſpring begins; yet dread the freezing blaſt, 


For winter 8 cold is not entirely paſt. 180 
Fa Three 


made ſeveral other good regula- 


tions, in the commonwealth. 
172. Auguſtus order d Julius 


| Caeſar (whoſe fon he was by adop- 
tion) to have divine honours paid 


him after his death. Suetonius ſays, 


In deorum numerum relatus eff, non 


fone uulgi. 
173. The 1daces youth i is Gary- 


_ meds, Jupiter's cup-bearer, who is 


ore modd decernentium, ſed et perſua- 


ſaid to have been changed into the 
conſtellation Aquarius, which be- 
gins to riſe on the 3 of this 
month. 

179. Ovid have fixes the begin- . 
ning of ſpring. to the ninth of Fe- 
bruary, in his time; but we reckon 
the beginning of ſpring, from the 


ſun's ingreſs into aries, which now 
happens on the ninteenth " 
| — | 
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Three nights from thence you'll ſee Boites riſe, 


His feet come foremoſt in the azure ſkies ; 

Caliſto once of chaſte Diana's train, 
With Hamadryads graceful trip'd the plain; 

She touch'd Diana's bow; O bow, ſhe faid, 
Be witneſs that I'll live, and die @ maid; 


The goddeſs prais d her vow; O faithful be, 
And ne'er a nymph ſhall be preferr'd to thee; 1 


Her beauty did her faithfulneſs betray, 
Men ſhe refus d, but unto Jove gave way; 
One afternoon as Cynthia from the chace, 


3 atigu d with heat, ſought out a ſhady place; 


The thickeſt of a ſolemn grove ſhe choſe, 


In which a cool, and bubbling fountain roſe; 


Let us, Arcadian maid, bathe here, ſhe ſaid: 
Caliſto bluſh'd to hear the ſound of maid; 


The other nympbs her ſummons ſtraight obey ” 
And ſtripp'd upon the graſs their garments lay; 
: | With 


181. Bestes, termed alſo 4r40- poet, in his Trifia, Cuſtos Eryman- 


"6d 


 Phylax, begins co riſe on the 11th rhides Ur/ae, This conſtellation, 
of this this month. They are according to Mr. Flamſfeed 's cata- 


both Greek names, the firſt fig- 
nifying a neat-herd, and the other, 
the keeper of the bear, called by our 
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With ling'ring fear Caliſo ſpun the time, 

Loth in their preſence to expoſe her crime; 200 
Diſrob'd to all her ſwelling guilt appears, = 
Too plain, alas, a tumid load ſhe =; 

To whom Diana, perjur d girl, refrain 

To mix with us, nor theſe chaſte waters ſain. 
Away ſhe fled; when nine months had gone round, 
The maid ſuppos d was then a mother found; 
Juno reſoly'd to puniſh treach rous love, 

(For ſoon ſhe knew it was the crime of Jove;) 
Transform'd Caliſto's ſhape into a bear, 

A beaſt of frightful grin, and ſhaggy hair; 210 
Too cruel goddeſs ! what can virgins do, - 
Whom Yove invades with love and power too? 
Soon as ſhe ſaw the barley's monſtrous face, 

Let Fove, ſhe cry'd, now take a freſh embrace; 
In horrid form did then Caliſto rove, 
Thro woods, where once ſhe was careſs'd by Fove. 
When that her ſon attain'd his fifteenth year, 


He, in his hunting, met his mother-bear ; a 
"= oy - She 


en kemthens; _ ond feopaths and die with them, as the Greek | 
chiefly to dwell in oaks, and to live name imports. 
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She ſtopp'd, as if ſhe recogniz'd her ſon, 
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219 


She would have ſpoke, but ſhe cou'd only groan ; 
A ſudden dart the youth ſurpriz'd had thrown, 
And kill'd his parent, tho' to him unknown; 3 | 
But Jove in pity rais'd them quick on _ 
And plac'd their bodies in the ſtarry ſky ; 
Conjoin'd on earth, he would not there disjoin, 
Their conſtellations near together ſhine ; 

But injur d Juno could not yet aſſwage 


Her ſtrong reſentment, and unfiniſh'd rage, 
But begg d of Tethys, that ſhe wou d refrain - 


To waſh th' Arcadian bark in the main. 


230 


Now come the ides, when Faunus altars ſmoke, 
Where ancient Tiber's running waves are broke, 
By the repulſe of intervening lands, 


A little nd where his temple ſtands, 


226. Their conſtellations are 


joined together, Calliſo the mo- 
ther being chang'd into the Bear; 
and Arcas the ſon into Arctaply- 
3 


229. Tethys was the daughter 


of Coelus and Vefta, and the wife 
df Oceanus, and is here put for the 
ſea, which may be ſaid never to 


becauſe it never ſets, but always 


This 


waſh Calis, or the northern bear, 


appears above our horizon, going 

round the pole. | 

231. Faunus had a temple in 

the Tiberine iſiand, the ſituation of 

which may be better notic'd, from 

a plan of the ancient OE: of 
Romee. | | 
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1 his is the day, when in the fatal field, 
Excepting one, were all the Falui kill d; 
One family alone of gen'rous blood. 
A nation of the foes of Nome withſtood; 
From one ſame camp they march, a noble band, 


And each deſerving of a chief 's command; 


2 40 


The way, that leads you to Carmenta's gate 
Avoid, for it portends diſaſt'rous fate; 
Taro! it, fame ſays, their march the Fabii made, 
The gate is guiltleſs, but the omen's bad; 
As ſoon as with a ſpeedy pace they came, 
Where Crem'ra rolls his ſwift and turbid ſtream T 
They pitch their tents; then ſtraighttheirarms diſplay, 
And thro' the Tuſcan troops attempt their way ; 


Like Libyan lions ruſhing from a wood, 


To ſeize a herd, and glut themſelves with blood; 
Some fled, ſome ſlain ; nor did they ceaſe before 
The hoſtile field was dy'd with purple gore; 
JE But 


235. The ides, i. e. the 4 3th 


day of this month are here re- 


marked for being fatal to the 306 
geatlemen of the name of Fabii, 
who were all kilPd on that day; 
(but ivy ſays it was on the 18th 


of 7uly) in their engagement with 


the Vientes, an ancient people of 


Tuſcany. The gate, thro' which . 
they marched cut of Reme, was a 


long time after called Porta He- 
lerata. 


country, paſling near to Veli. 


249 


246. Cremera was a river of 
Tuſcany, that had its courſe in that 
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But when the Tuſcans fail d by open force, 
And frequent rallying made their caſe the worſe, 
To crafty firatagem they had recourſe. 
There was an open plain, where hills around, 
And ſhady woods did all the compaſs bound ; 
Some ſcatt'ring troops, and cattle on this Main 
Appear, but more th' inſidious woods contain; 
Like as a torrent, ſwell'd with ſudden ſhow'rs, 260 
| Oferflows his banks, and thro the meadows poprsz | 
© Or when the ſnow diſſolving from the hills, 
| Impetuous all the flooded valley fills; 
| Juſt ſo the Fabii ruſh into the plain, 
Unknowing what th' inſidious woods contain ; 
You noble warriors, whither do ye run ? 
Of treachery beware; O you're undone | 
By fraud their gen'rous valour was betray'd, 
The Tuſcans from the wood a ſally made; 269 
How could a few ſuch numerous force withſtand, 
Their foes were thouſands, they a little band; 
Like as a raging boar purſu'd by hounds, 
Some he to pieces tears, and ſome he wounds; 1 
O'erpowr'd at length he cannot conquer all, 
And tho' he falls, tis no inglorious fall; 


80 
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So they by crowding multitudes oppreſt, 
Submit to fate, not unreveng'd at laſt; 
One day ſent all the Fabian race to war, 
Who in one day were all extinguiſh'd there; 
Excepting one, who arms had never bore, 
By whom the gods the fam'ly would reſtore, 
Of whom our great and prudent Fabius ſprung, 
Whoſe worth by Ennius is ſo nobly ſung; 
He, that by wiſe delays prevented fate, 
| And happily preſerv'd the Roman ſtate. 

Three conſtellations are together ſeen, 
The Snake, the Raven, and the Cup between ; 
Obſcur'd upon the ides, they're out of bght, 
But you may ſee them riſe the following night ; 
Why they're together join'd, I ſhall unfold, 290 
My Storys ſhort, and will be quickly told. 
A ſolemn feaſt for Jove once Phoebus made, 
And to his ſacred bird, the raven, faid, 


: 280 


In 


282. The poet here ſpeaks of duced his forces by prudent de- 
Quintus Fabius Maximus, who by lays, that he was the means of 
declining to come to an engage- ſaving his country thereby. 
ment with Hannibal, (when he had 286. Theſe three conſtellations 
made himſelf maſter of great part are join'd together, in the ſouthern 
of liahy, and was haſtening to at- hemiſphere, and begin to riſe on 
tack the city of Rome) ſo far re- the fourteenth of February, 
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I'd have the feaft compleat in ev'ry thing, 

Go fetch ſome water from the bubb'ling ſpring ; - 
He took the gilded cup, without delay, 

In his bent claws, and wing'd his airy way ; 

Juſt where the raven lighted on the ground, 

A fig-tree loaded well with fruit he found; 

The figs, unripe as yet, diſpleas'd his taſte, 300 
But heedleſs of his meſſage, and his haſte, 5 
He loit ring, in the adjacent paſtures, ſtrayd 

Till they by beat were ſoft and ſweeter made; 

At length, when full, and cloy'd with that regale, 

He haſtes to Phoebus with a lying tale; 

For having caught a bydrus by the way, 

This wicked ſnake, ſays he, has caus'd my ſtay ; ; 
With ſpiteful hiſs, he o'er the fountain ſtood, 

And would not let me touch the bubbling flood; 
Thou lying varlet, and deceitful knave, 310 

Said Phoebus, would'ſt thou vainly me deceive ? 

Me, that am known to be the god of day, 

I all that's done beneath the ſky ſurvey; 

Henceforth while figs hang rip'ning on the tree, 
Thou ſhalt with parching thirſt tormented be; . 

e 
315. Pliny tells us, that ravens are fick, and ks * 

WI 
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He ſaid; and in remembrance of the deed, 
Bird, ſnake, and cup, conjoining ſtars are made. 

On the third morning, when the ides are paſt, 

We ſee the prieſts of Pan; tis Faunus' Feaſt ; 
Say, uſe, from whence theſe ſhameleſs rites aroſe, 
That men dance naked, diſregarding cloaths? 321 
Say, from what rude, unpoliſh'd and they come, 
How found reception, in politer Rome? 
Pan was the ſhepberd's god, in days of yore, 
Pan chiefly the Arcadians did adore ; | 
Witneſs you ſmoother /akes, where fiſhes play, 
And Laden's ſtream that ruſhes to the ſea; 
Witneſs you hills, begirt with lofty pines, 
On whoſe high tops the ſnow reflected ſhines ; 
Pan was the guardian of the fattling ſteers, 330 
And tutelary god of fruitful mares ; 5 
The bleating flocks his kind protection knew, 
For which a grateful off 'ring was his due; 
Fre 
with thirſt for two months before that Ovi had a vulgar opinion 
that autumn has ripen'd the figs to found this prophecy upon. 
for their relief. How this ob- 319. This feſtival of Pan was 
ſervation may ſuit Italy or ſou- called Lapercalia, and was cele- 
thern climates, I tannot ſay, but it brated on the fifteenth day of 


is entirely falſe with regard to this month; and notwithſtanding | 
England. This however ſhows, the indecencies of the uſages there- 


in 


gd 
ith 
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E'er Rome was built, whom nations now revere, 

Evander brought his gods, and ſettled there; 

Thus we Arcadian rites, and Pan receive, 

Wbo prieſts of a peculiar cuſtom have; 

If you to know thoſe uſages defire, 

And why they ſhameleſs nated run, require; 

The nimble god in hunting took delight, 340 

And bounding o'er the 5://s with ſudden flight, 

His game purſu'd, and when the chace began, 

All his attendance fir:pp'd, and naked ran. 

Arcadia boaſts a nation of her own, 

Before that Jove was born, or moon was known; 

| Their lives were ſavage, and their manners rude, 

Alike untaught, an undiſtinguiſh'd crowd ; 

Trees were their houſes, common herbs their food, 

Inſtead of wine, they drank the cryſtal flood ; 

Their oxen were untaught to draw the plow, 360 

No men employ'd in reaping, none to ſow; =? 
3 a 

in were ſcandalous, yet we are reaſon given in the authors I have 

told, that it was continued to be read upon that ſubject, why the 

celebrated at Rome, till near five Arcadians boaſted that they were 

hundred years after the birth of before the nan; they were indeed 

i n very ancient people, and exiſted 


Jong before many other countries 
344. 1 cannot find any good were inhabited ; * 
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The uſe of horſes wholly was unknown, 

Sheep clad no other bodies but their own ; 
Accuſtom'd, winds and beating rain to bear, 
They cumb'rous clathing did not want to wear; 
From hence we ſee how firſt theſe rites began, 


77 


And why ſuch naked prieſts belong to Pan; 


But why our Siluan Faunus wears no cloaths, 


An ancient little merry ſtory ſhows; 


As the Tirynthian hero with his bride, 


360 


Once walk d along, ſhe walking by his fide ; = 
Faunus at diſtance ſaw the graceful pair, 
And thought the lady moſt divinely fair; 
Adieu, you mountain goddeſſes, he cries, 

This is the dame that captivates my eyes ; 

The Lydian dame had flowing effenc'd hair, 


And interweay'd with gold her garments were ; 


bably be ante Jovem genitum, but 
not before the creation of the 


ſtiled epcoiama, or Antelunares, 


becauſe their year at firſt conſiſt- 
ed but of three months, which was 


the courſe of the moor. 
ſay, it was becauſe, they made it 


a point of religion to attempt 


afterwards computed according to 
Others 


A 


any thing of conſequence imme- 


diately before the fu or ne- 


T 


Herenles; he is ſo called from 77 
ryntha à city in Peloponneſus, 
where his * Alcmena was 

born. 
366. This Lydian dame Was 
Ompbille, * of Lydia ; my oxi- 
ginal 


V K 

A gilt umbrella the ſun's heat repell'd, 

Which Hercules obſequiouſly upheld ; 

As Titan's rays grew fainter in the weſt, 370 
To Tmolus groves they gradual came at laſt; 
A curious grot the weary gueſts receives, 
A rivet at the entrance rolls its waves; 
And while the ſervants wine and cates prepare, 
To deck Alcides was the Lydian's care; 

She cloath'd him with a veft in purple dy d, 
And to ſurround him with her girdle try' d; 
Her girdle was too ſhort, too ſtrait the weft, 
How large his arms, how ſpreading was his breaſt! 
Her bracelets round his wriſts would never mect, 380 
Nor ſpoes would fit his great enormous feet; 
This done ſhe takes his club into her hand, 
Which heretofore could only wave a wand; 
His lions ſein ſhe o'er her ſhoulders threw, 
And from his quiver the ſmall a arrows drew ; 


Thus 
ginal calls her DMaeconis, from his valour, for a ſpinning-whed, 
Maeonia, another name for Ly- and diſtaff. 
dia. It's ſaid, that Hercules was 371. Tmolus was a hill in Ly- 
ſo fondly in love with her, that dia, near to Sardis, ſurrounded 
to comply with her whimſical hu- with vineyards, and therefore 
mours, he changed his club and properly dedica:ed to Bacchus. 


lions. ſein, the peculiar enſigns of 375. Alcides is another _ 
4 T 


or 
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Thus dreſt, and ſapper Oer, they went to bed, 
That night, tho nearly join d, they ſep rate laid; 
Becauſe to Bacchus, on the following day, 
They'd ſacred rites with purity to pay; 


Midnight arriv'd ; whom does not love inflame ? 


In ſecret Faunus to the grotto came ; 391 
At his approach, moſt luckily he found 


The ſervants all in Jeep, and liquor drown'd ; 


He enters in, where all in darkneſs lay, 

And cautious with his hands gropes out the way; 

He reach'd the bed where Omphale was laid. 

And thought he ſoon ſhould there be happy - 

But felt the Hor's Ain, and ſtarted back afraid 

Juſt as a traveller on a ſudden ſpies, 

A hiſſing ſnake, ſwift from the danger flies; 400 

Then to the neighbouring couch with ſtillneſs crept, 

On which Alcides clad in purple flept ; 

By the ſoft covering of the bed betray'd, 

He boldly rudeneſs to commit eſſay d; 

But a rebuff he from the hero found, 

Who OE toſs d him * on be ground; 
The 


for Hercules; ſome derive it from us ED father of Ampihtryon, who 
«ax, ſtrength ; others from Alcae- was Hercules's ſuppoſed father. 
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The gueſts a roaſted kid, as uſual had; 5 
And while the priefs the ſpitted meat prepare, 
| (The mid-day ſun was hot) tenjoy the air, 420 
Rom lus and Remus, with their youthful train, 
Were ſporting zaked on th' adjacent plain; 
In wre//ling ſome, at cudgels ſome, and quoits, 
They manly ſtrove to ſhow their beſt exploits ; 


The ſudden noiſe awak'd the Lydian queen, 


Who call'd for lights, which ſhow'd the comic ſcene; 
Abaſh'd the lover riſes from the floor, 9 

For with the hardy kicks his limbs were fore; 410 
All the ſpeFators, tickl'd with the fight, _ 
In laughter ſpent the reſidue of night; 


The god by cloaths deceiv'd, and made a jeſt, 


Will now have nated priefts attend his feaſt. 


This tale, my muſe, is of a foreign mold, 


But let us hear it, by the Latins told; 


A facrifice to Faunus once was . 


When from a crag, a ſbepherd cry'd aloud, 


Stop the diverſions of the ſportive crowd; 
O Romulus, make haſte, without delay, 


Robbers are come, and drive the herd: away; ; 
They 
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They could not ſtay to arm, but fleet they ſped, | 
BI Two diff rent bands, each brother at their head ; 
But Remur, with his troop, retriev'd the prize, 430 
And quick return'd to eat the facrifice ; 1 5 
They tore from off the ſpits the reeking oat, 
Let none, ſaid he, of this but vi&ors eat; 
When Romulus came back the bones were bare, 
His troop was vex'd, that they had loſt their ſhare; 
Their leader laugh'd, but yet was inly griev'd, 
That Remus and his band, the prey retriev d; 
In mem'ry of the prize, that Remus won, 
At Faunus feaſt, the people nated run. 444 
As I the reaſons of this feaſt unfold, 
Why Lupercalia call'd, would you be told? 
When Jia pregnant with celeſtial ſeed, 
Became a mother of a martial breed; 
Amulius her uncle then maintain'd 1 
The regal ſtate he wrongfully had gain d; 
La had twins, which when he underſtood, 
They ſhall be drown'd, he faid, in Tiber's flood; 
5 . What 


447- The ſtory of Mers and poet, in the beginnin of the 
Tia, by whom he had thoſe twins, month of March, to which 1 re- 
to wit Romulus and Remus, is told fer the reader. 
circumſtantially enough by our 
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What is it, ryrant, that thou wouldſt have done? 
The founder of imperial Rome is one; 45⁰ 


With tears the ſervants his commands obeyd, 
T'oppoſe a tyrant's will they were afraid; 


I be river's force no banks could then reſtrain, 


| Surcharg'd with melting ſnow, and falling rain; 
What's now the forum then was overflow'd, 
And boats were in the ſea- like circus row d; 
When that the ſervants thither came, they yd. 
To look upon the babes ; O how, one ſaid, 
T hey are alike ! in both what beauties ſhine ! 
Their looks declare them of a race divine; 460 
If to ſome god they nearly be ally d, 
Sure now that god will o er their lives preſide; 
Their mother wou'd; but her in cruel chains, 


Aer uncle moſt inhumanly detains; 


This ſaid, the ſervants with abhorrent eye, 

As loath to ſee the helpleſs infants die; 

Threw them at once into the rolling fiream, 

And overwhelm'd with grief away they came; 


They heard their piercing cries; alas, they cry'd, 
But ſoon were whirl d along th impetuous tide ; 470 


The 


FFF 
The box in which they were expos d, at laſt, 
ny bounding waves upon the ſhore was caſt; 
Twas near a tree, the ſtump of which remains, 
And name of ficus rumina retains; 
Thither a wolf repair d, which kindly gave 
The babes her milky teats they ſeem d to crave ; - 
Thus they that were by Eindred bands oppreſt, 
Found greater pity from the ſavage beaſt / — 
| She wagg' d her rail, and lick dem with her tongue, 
And to their faces laid herſelf along; "a - | 
They eager ſuck'd her milk; devoid of fear, 
Such were the offspring of the god of war ! 
From Lupa thus the feftival we name, 
And thus the nurſe has gain'd immortal fame, | 
But yet perhaps Arcadia may afford. [ 


A juſter derivation of the word, 
Where Faunus term'd Lycaus was ador'd ; 
New-marry'd wife, would'ſt thou a mother bs, 


When charms and drugs are of no force to thee ? 
7 on The 


474. Ficus Rumina, or Ficus aal quaſi praebens rumen; ſo: 
Ruminalis, is the fig-tree, under rumen ſignifies a dug, or teat. 
which the ſhe-wolf ſuckled Remu- 483. The feſtival Lapercalia is 
I and Ranus; it is called runi- denominated from 9 | 
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The laſhes of prolific bands receive, 490 
Which the Luperci in their ramblings give; 
Before the fun ſhall run his annual round, 
A happy fire thy huſband will be found. 
Once in the feeble infancy of Rome, 
The marry d ladies mourn'd a barren womb; 
What profit is it, . Row'/us fretting ſaid, 
A rape of Sabine virgins to have made? 
That rape has added nothing to my pow'r, 
My wants are greater, and my people fewer; 
For barren wives, ſhall we engage in war, 500 
And make our forces thinner than they are? 
Better by far, for us, it would have been, 
Had we theſe Sabine ladies never ſeen! 

Buy the Eſquilian hill, there long had food, 
A thick, uncut, and venerable wood; Eo: 
Great Juno claim d the honours of the place, 
Fam d for devotion in thoſe early dass 


the /e-xuolf that ſuckled Romulus according to Ovid, Lnpercalia 
and Remus; or, as others relate, might be ſo named from Lycaeus, a 
Lupa was the name of the ſhep- mountain in Arcadia ſacred to Pan, 
herd's wife, (otherwiſe called Acca and where Faunus was n 
Laurentia) who took up and nou- worſhipped. 

riſhed thoſe /awins, when they were 504. Mous Efquilius, or: El 
expos d by their uncle Aualius. But, ws is one of the an, 
W 
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Thither the husbandt with their wives repair, 
And on their knees put up a fervent prayr; 
With ſudden noiſe the grove all trembling ſhook, 510 
And thus in phraſe obſcure the goddeſs ſpoke ; 

Let a ſhagg'd goat aſcend th Italian dames, 

And wantonly aug ment their am'rous flames T 
At this they all were ſtruck with wild amaze, 

A ſtrange command, in ſuch a dubious phraſe ; 

An augur's call'd, (by time his name is loft,) 

A ſtranger baniſh'd from the Tuſcan coaſt ; 

He kills a goat, and of his ſhaggy hide 

Long thongs he cuts, and /aſhes ev'ry bride ; 

Ten of her rounds, when that the moon had been, 
Their husbands fathers, they were mothers ſeen; 52: 3 
Lucina had their thanks; to her the grove, 

Was conſecrated, and the ſpouſe of Jove ; 


G 3 


which * was bullt; the ſitua- 
tion thereof is beſt underſtood by 
the plan of old Rome. This hill was 
added to the city by Servius Tul- 


derive the name from excubiae, be- 
cauſe awatchus'd to be kept there, 
in times of danger. Others deno- 
minate it from 2ui/quiliae, becauſe 
the filth and refuſe of the city was 


Be 


laid ans. W it was bullt 


upon. It is now called by the 
Italians, Monte de St. Maria Mag- 


Fiore. 
lins the ſixth king of Rome. Some 


522. Lucina the Roman goddeſs a 
of child- bearing is ſo called à la- 
cendo, becauſe ſhe uſhers children 


into light, or the world. Or, as 


Ovid here intimates, from Lucus 
the grove, where theſe devotions 


were 
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Be kind, Lucina, to the pregnant fair, 
And let their throus be thy peculiar care; 
Gently, O gently, let them feel their pain, 
That they may joyfully be la/b'd again! 
Soon as the mornings ruddy light you fee, 
Truſt not the winds, they will unfaithful be; 
Six days together ſudden blaſts will riſe, 
And cauſe commotions in the turbid ſkies. 
Aquarius now bends lightly o'er his urn, 

And with ethereal fires the Fiſbes burn; 

You fiſhes once, if ſtories be not feign'd, 

Upon your backs two pow'rful gods ſuſtain'd; 'Y 
When the ambitious Titans madly ſtrove, 
To take poſſeſſion of the throne of Fove ; 
From dreadful Typhon Venus trembling fled, 
And no delay in all her paſſage made; 1 
Till ſhe, along with Cupid, ſafely came, 540⁰ 
Where great Eupbrates rolls his fruitful ſtream ; 
Thick on the bank tall reeds and willows ſtood, 
And pplars ſpread their branches o'er the flood; 
were paid. By 3 Js | is 633. On the 15th day of this 


ſometimes underſtood, and ſome- month, the ſun leaving Aquarius, 
times Diana, or the men. entered into the ſign Piſces, as . 
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Hid there, they thought they ſhould their afery find, 

But reeds and willows ratt' ling with the ns. 

Diſturb'd their quiet, and increas'd their fear, 

At ev'ry blaſt, they thought the giant there; $- + 

With Cupid in her arms, the goddeſs faid, 

Have pity, nymphs, and lend your friend ly ad; 

Then ſudden leapt into the rolling wave, 5 80 

Two fiſhes Cupid and the goddeſs ſave; 

For which they now, a double ſtarry fign, 
Brightly i in the celeſtial zodiac ſhine; _ 

For this, of fiſh the Syrians never taſte, 

But tim'rous think they ſhou'd pollute the feaſt. 
The fixteenth day no obſervations claims, 

But then the following bears Quirinus names; 5 


Nririnus now, but Romulus of old; 
| Whether becauſe the Sabines (as we're told,) 


In ancient ſpeech, did Curis call a ſpear, 560 
And thence apply d to mark a god of war; 
„ Or 


is ſet down in the Roman calendar; of F 2 three days later * | 
for which reaſon they are ſaid zo in the time of Ovid. 5 
burn auith ethereal fire. According to 5 54. For this cauſe, according 
our preſent aſtronomical calcula- to Ovid's ſtory, the Syrians ab- 
tions, the fun makes his ingreſs ſtain from fiſh. But Diadorus Si- 


into piſces, with us on the 18th of culus, (lib. ii. cap. 5.) gives a ey 


d Dercfto. 
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Or that becauſe, he did with wiſe defign, 

| Romans and Cures in one people join. 

When Mars beheld his fav'rite city riſe, 
And point her tow'rs aſpiring to the ſkies ; 

As Rom' lus, with a ſtrong ſucceſsful hand, 
Reduc'd the neighbours under his command; 
O Jove, he cry'd, what pow'r to Rome's decreed ? 
They now no longer my affiſtance need; 5 


One brotber's loſt ; but Romulus I claim, 
The ſky ſhall give him everlaſting fame ; 0 


different account of it. 
« is, ſays he, in Syria a city cal- 


« led Aſcalon; near to which is 


“ a great lake, that abounds with 
« fiſh; and alſo a temple dedi- 
1 cated toafamous goddeſs, whom 
et the natives of the country call 
Her image 
c head and face of a woman, but 
4 all the reſt of its body is in the 
« ſhape of a fiſh; the reaſon why 
« itis made in that form, the learn- 

« ed amongſt them ſay is this: 

Venus, being once very much 
«& diſpleas'd with Derciro, cauſed 
ac her to fall violently in love with 
“% a handſome young prieſt, by 
“ whom ſhe had a daughter; but 
* afterward that action appeared 
t ſo diſgraceful to herfelf, that ſhe 
te made away with her paramour ; 


« There 7 


has the 


570 


Then 


«* and having alſo expos'd the 
child in a rocky deſart place, 
« ſhe threw herſelf into that _ 
„where her body was chan 

tc to a fiſh; whence it is, that che 


4 Syrians will eat none of the fiſhes 


© that breed there, but reverence 


« them as deities.” Our learned Sel- 


der, De Diis Syris, p. 267, ſays, that 


Derceto, Derct, Adergatis, Atargata, 


Atergatis, Adargidis, Atargatis, (by 

which names different authors call 

Derc#te) are all corruptions of theſe 

two Hebrew words, JT” "WTR 

i. e. Aadir- dag. — * | 
magnificent fiſh. 

570. One brother's loft ; my ori- 
ginal ſays, interciait alter. It is 
generally ſuppoſed, that Remus was 
kill'd, by the order of his brother 
Romulus, becauſe he wade a jeſt of 


ſome 


— 
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Then let Jove's words be ratify'd at laſt, 1 85 
That he immortal ſhou' d in heav'n be plac'd ; 
Jove nodding gave aſſent; his awful nod, 
Declar'd the pow'r of a majeſtic god; 
The ſolid earth her central point forſook, 
And both the poles of heav'n tremendous ſhook 

Not far from Rome there was of old a field, 
Where Rom' lus frequently a council held; 
One day as there he with his nobles fat, 580 
And grand affairs were manag'd in debate ; Fon 
A fudden darkneſs cover'd all the plain, 
With horrid thunder, and effuſive rain; 
The ſun was loſt, but dreadful light nings blaze, 
The council fled, with horror and amaze; 
Juſt then, as his paternal car was nigh, 
Rom'lus in flames was carry'd to the ſky ; 
The Romans mourn'd; a rumor did obtain, 
That by the nobles Romulus was flain ; 589 

e But 
ſome of Romulus fortifications of dubium an aff fratris, occ cciſus eſt. 
their new-built city. Floruss words Lib. i. cap. 1. 
indeed carry a doubt in that caſe, 578. That field, Ovid ſays, was 
viz. Cujus (Valli) dum irridet An- anciently called Capream Paludem, 


Euftias Remus, idgue increpat /altu, the marſh of Caprea : it lay a lit- 
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But this was clear d; one night, returning home, 
From Longa Alba, Proc'lus came to Rome; 591 
The moon in her refulgent orb was bright, | 
And twink'ling fars adorn'd the filent night; 
A ſudden ruſhing motion fill'd the air, 
He ſtarted back, and ſtood agaſt with fear; 
Lo! in the road, appear'd before his face 
| Rome's founder, cloath'd with more than mortal grace; 
Who ſaid, go bid my ſubjects mourn no more, 
Leſt they offend, whom now they muſt adore ; 3 
Before my altars let them rev'rent fall, ' boo 
And there with incenſe on Quirinus call; 
In milit tary arts let them! improve, 

Then truſt their fate to juſtice and to Fove; 
He ſpoke; and vaniſh'd into empty air ; 

But Proc lus to the Senate did repair; 
And told, in full aſſembly to the ſtate, 
What Romulus had charg' d him to relate; 
They temples built to their great founder 8 name, 
A god ador'd, and of immortal fame ; Le 


LS 


And 
tle diſtant from the city towards from the clouds on the left hand 
' the ſea. | of Proculus ; nubes creputre Ani ſtrae. 


594. This ſudden motion, or The left hand thunder was ac- 
noiſe, as the poet tells us, came counted a happy omen by the Ro- 
| 2 e 2 | mans, 
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And on 1 Bill, for many ages paſt, 


91 
610 


Is yearly held the Quirinalian feaſt. 


Now learn in brief, my ſtory is but ſmall, 


For what this day the feaft of fools we call; 
The land at firſt few ſkilful tillers had, 

War, rugged war, was then the only trade; 
The ſword, and not the plow could honours yield, 
While barren and wnfruitful lay the field; 
Some wheat indeed was by the ancients ſown, 


But ſtrong and plenteoys crops were rarely known ; 


The firſt and beſt, by grateful cuſtom led, 


620 


To Ceres they à ſacred offering made; 

In better ways untaught, they parch d their corn, 
Some hardly felt the fire, and ſome they burn; 

Much I/ they ſuffer d, tho' their pains were oreat, 

They often ſwept up aſhes with their wheat; 

Unmindful of the flames, that would aſpire, 


Sometimes they ſet their cottages on fire; 


mans, but by the Greeks and Bar- 
barians it was thought otherwiſe. 
So inconſiſtent are ſuperſtitious 
obſervations! See Tully de divina- 
tone, Lib. ii. cap. 39. 


Rurinalis, one of the hills of Rome, 


Wu 


610. Hrs hill, — That is Mons 


Hence - 


now called Monte Cavallo. Same 
think it receiv'd its name Quirina- 
lis from the Cares, a people of the 

ancient Sabines; who, when they 
united with the Romans, 
there principally. 


ſettled 
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Hence goddeſs Fornax had her uſeful rife, 

The farmers in her curious art rejoice ; 

To her they humble ſupplications made, 6 30 
That kind ſhe would not overbake their bread ; 

The maſter of the city-wards proclaim” d 

Her ſolemn feaſt then Fornacalia nam d; 


No ſtated day the ſacred faſti ſhow, 


But that the people might 7 appointment know, 
There round the forum little tablets hung, 
Declaring to what fane what wards belong ; 

But ſuch as cou'd not read, and fooliſh were, 

And knew not to what temple to repair ; 

By ridiculing ways were made a jeſt, 640 
And only in the ew ning kept the feoft, | 
At graves, and tombs let all devotion ſhew ; 
That pious office to the dead is due; 

A little gift departed g/t receive, 


A pious mind is what they chiefly crave ; 


628. The Fornacalia were inſti- 
tuted, as Pliny tells us, lib. 18. 
cap. 2. by Numa Pompilius, the 
ſecond king of Rome. It is ſtrange, 
that the uſe of overs was not 
known to the Renan, before his 


1 
Vain 


time; and it is yet ſtranger that 
they mould be ſo ſuperſtitious, as to 
make a deity of meer human in- 
vention; for what can forzax here 
ſignify more than an oven ? 


> 4 
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Vain luſt deſcends not to the dark abodes, 
Styx has no greedy, avaritious, gods ; 3 
Upon a tile a flender offering's _ 
' On which ſome ſcatter d corn ſalt is laid; 
Bread dipt in wine, and violets ſtrow'd around, 6 50 
Which leave upon the conſecrated ground ; 
Let them that will, add better things than theſe, 
But ſuch will the departed ghoſts appeaſe,; 
And when on altars fires begin to blaze, 
Let all your voices join in pray'r and praiſe ; 
This cuſtom firſt was by Aeneas taught, 
When he the Trojan gods to Latinm brought; ; 
A ſolemn dirge he for his father made, 
From whom this pious rite the people had ; 
But once, as long engag'd in foreign war, 660 
The people of theſe duties took no care ; 
The parentalia paſs d without regard, 
And at the tombs no ſolemn pray rs were beard; 


3 


6 1. What 1 here call conſecra- ways; which was a good method 
ted ground, in the original is Me- of putting the living, as they 
dia via ; becauſe anciently graves paſſed by, in remembrance of 
were made, and monuments to their mortality; and for that rea- 
the memory of the dead, were ſon alſo, S fe Viator, was often the 
erected, by the fide of the high- beginning of what was cut upon 
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A crime ſo great not unreveng d could paſs, 
Fires iſſued from the graves with dreadful blaze; 
And fame relates, tho' it be ſtrange to tell, 
The dead aroſe by night with horrid yell; 
In beaten Areets, or where the felds were green, 
A crowd of ghoſts, i in frightful ſhapes, was ſeen; 
But ſoon as they the ancient rites reſtore, 670 
Thoſe diſmal prodigies appear'd no _ 
But let not maids attend the feral rite, 
| Let purer flambeaux grace their wedding-night; 
Let none, who are their tender mother's care, 
In curious folds tie up their virgin hair; 
Nor thy bright torches, Hymen, now diſplay, 
Dire are the fights, and om nous is the day; 
Let all the temples of the gods be ſhut, 

No burning incenſe on their altars put; 

For now the fleeting manes of the dead. 680 
Come from thei ir dark abodes, and here are fed; 


But 


the tomb-ſtones. The charge will ground (if any holineſs is underſtood 
fall heavier upon chriſtiaus, than thereby) to lay dead bodies in. 

upon the ancient heathens; but to 666. Theſe prodigies, which 
me it ſeems a ſenſeleſs piece of u- Ovid ſays ſucceeded the neglect 
fer/tition, to pretend to conſecrate of the Parentalia, are not men- 


tioned, 
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But yet obſerve, beyond the eighteenth day, 
Theſe wand'ring ghoſts are never known to ſtay ; - 
Of the feralian days that is the laſt, 

T appeaſe the manes of the dead, a feaſt. 


Amongſt a train of girls of trifling wit, 


See there, ſee that old prating goſſip fit; 

To Tacita the ſilent rites belong, 

| And yet the chatt rer cannot hold her tongue; 
Three grains of incenſe, with three fingers preſs'd, 


Beneath the threſhold of the door are plac d; 691 


And then, three thrumbs to a black reel ſhe ties, 
With magic words, the thrumbs of diff rent dies ; 


While ſeven black beans ſhe mumbles in her mouth, 


A pilchard's head ſhe ſews up in a cloth; 

A lender needle made of poliſh'd brofs, 

With prtch inſtead of wax, compleats the caſe; ; 
The caſe and bead into the fire are thrown, 


And then ſome wine is gently pour d thereon ; 
= SD | What 


tioned, that I know of, in any 


other ancient author. Probably 
our poet relates this from ſome 


traditionary, vulgar ſtory, that 


was current in his time 
684. On the feralian days, was 


celebrated a feſtival called by the 


Romans Feralia @ ferendis ad tumu- 
lum epulis, when divers duties were 


paid to the deceaſed. 
688. Tacita, . a Roman goddeſs, 


was alſo called Muta, and Lara, 
_ whoſe 


4 . 
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What wine remains the comp' ny drinks with care, 


But the old goſſip topes the greateſt ſhare 


701 


Now have I ty'd all fand'rous tongues, ſhe cries, 


Now are we ſafe from all malicious lies 1 
And having ſaid her tittle-tattle ſay, 
With tipſey ſteps, ſhe tottering reels away. 
Of goddeſs Muta if you ſhould demand, 
And what by ſuch a name we underſtand ; - 
Altho' the flory's not of modern date, 


' What ancient men have told, 
Jove with the nymph Juturna fell in love, 


I'll here relate : "= 
710 


And ſuffer'd many flights unworthy Fove ; 
Sometimes in fillberd groves herſelf ſhe hid, 
Sometimes into her kindred waters lid ; 


Fove ſummon'd all the nymphs of Latin race, 


To meet together in a proper place, 
And as he in the ſhining circle ſtood, 
He thus harrangu d th' attentive beauteous crowd ; 


whoſe ſtory our poet is going to 
relate. It is very ſtrange, that ſo 
Knowing a people as the Romans 
were, ſhould adopt and retain ſuch 
a rabble of ſtupid, and ridiculous 
deities. But /uper/ti1:0n has a place, 


more or leſs, amongſt all people; 


Your 


tho' the preſent age (to its bo- 


nour be it ſpoken) has renounced 
many ages of that fort, that have 
pleaded preſcription | of 2. long 
time. a 

710. This Juturas, we ame told 
was the ſiſter of Turnus king of — 
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Your fter-nymph much wrongs herſelf, alas, 
By ſtriving to avoid a god's embrace; 


My ſoft careſſes do's Juturna flee? 


720 


To her the loſs is greater than to me; 
Then all aſſiſt my pleaſure to obtain, 
Which will be vaſtly to your ers gain; 


If e'er ſhe to the river's bank ſhould run, 


When my purſuits ſhe does unkindly ſhun ; 
Prevent her plunging in the cryſtal flood, 
And by that favour gratify a god; 

He faid ; the Naids which in Tiber ſport, 
Or in the gelid Tev'rone keep their court, 
Gave freely their afſent ; but one whoſe name 730 
Was Lara then, but firſt by way of blame, 
Was Lala call'd ; and who from Almo ſprung, 


Had not the gift of a retentive tongue ; 


Rutuli, who ſo warmly conteſted 
a right to Lavixia, with Aeneas, as 
the ſtory is related at — in Vir- 

giPs Eneid. | 

729. The river 7 everone WAS 
anciently called Auio; it falls into 
the Tiber about three miles from 
Rome : the epithet I have given it, 
I borrow from Lucan. 
Gelidas Anienis ad wndas. 


H 


Learn 


My original calls this river Ilia“ bri- 


dal bed-chamber ; becauſe the poets 


fay, ſhe threw herſelf into it, and 2 


became Anio's wife. Abſurd fables ! 

732. Lala properly denotes a 
Tattle-Baſket, being derived from 
the Greek verb Manu, 1. e. 79 41 


much. 


734. Alno is another river near 
Rome, now call'd I Rio d Af pie, 
* = 
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Learn filence, daughter, Alno often cry'd, 
But Lala tattling would not be deny d; 
In haſte ſhe to Juturna's lake repair d, 
And amplifies. the fory ſhe had heard; 
She recommends her ſafety to her care, 
And bids her of the dang'rous bank beware. 
Straight with the news ſhe then to Juno goes, 740 
And all her huſband's ſcheme minutely ſhows; 
Jove highly vex'd at this abuſive wrong, 
Depriv'd the tat'ling Lara of her tongue; 
His vengeful orders then lets Merc'ry know, 
To lead her to the filent ſhades below; 
True ſhe's a Naid, let her Naid be, 
But ſhe ſhall ſwim, O Stygian lake, in | thee; 
As he perform'd the orders of the god, 


They took their journey through a loneſome wood ; 


Where Hermes, captivated by the fair, 750 
By her ſoft eye, and by her eaſy air, 


To quench his flame by force he did prepare ; TT 
What 


5 of its running from the piter ſeems very ſmart in his ſpeech, 
A;pian Way into the Tiber. by ſaying ſhe ſhall be inferne 

746. A Naidis a water-nymph: mympha * as our poet ex- 
the word is derived from the greek preſſes 1 it. 


\ 
verb aa to forv, or Him. Ju- . 
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What could ſhe do? to ſtruggle was in van, 

| She'd loſt her tongue, how could ſhe now complain N | 
Could looks alone his violence reſtrain ? 

Twins conſequent of that embrace there came, 


And from their mother Lares was their name; ; 
Our ſtreets by day theſe careful guardians keep, 
And watchfully defend us while we ſleep. 
Next day the ſocial kindred feaft is held, 760 
In which relations join, Chariftia call'd ; 
For as we in the Tombs have made a ftay, 
Tis ſome relief to riſe to chearful day; 
And having been where death and darkneſs reign, 
We're pleas'd to ſee our living friends again : 
Fly far from hence, you who polluted are, 
Nor at this holy fe Rival appear; 
Let mothers who have us'd their children ill, 
And brothers, who i brother's blood would ſpill ; 
Let thoſe who pry into their parents age, 770 
And with their exit from the mundane ftage, 
„„ Let 
761. Chariftia is originally a friends and relations met 8 


Greek word; and was a feſtival a- ther to make merry; or ſent one 
mong the Romans, when near another preſents for that purpoſe. 
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Let fepdames who their huſbands' children chaſe, 
From home, and force em to deſtructibe ways, 
Let none of theſe the friendly feaſt diſgrace ; 

Let ſuch, whom horrid cruelty delights, 

Or practiſe wichcraft and its curſed rites ; 

Or, like to Ino, or like Progne dare- 
Deſtructive ſcenes of treachery prepare ; 

Or thoſe, who for the ſake of ſordid gain, 
Will not from fealth, or facrilege refrain; 780 
Far, far from hence, your feet unhallow'd take, 5 
Nor the feet peace of this aſſembly break ; 
Here piouſly paternal gods adore, © | 
To day ſweet concord has the ruling pow'r; 

A pure libation, with a chearful heart, 
' Unto the girded Lares now impart; 


In 
775. This PT in my origi- (who is faid to have treacherouſly 
nal is, given the huſband-men parched 


corn to ſow, that it might never 
Fad 2 5 ares abfint, . 7 come up) may be read in the 


month of June, beginning at the 
by which he means Arteus, who 543d verſe. 


impiouſly feaſted his brother Thy- 786. The antique marble and 
eftes, with the child, that his wife braſs figures of the Lares repre- 
Aerege had by his ſaid brother; ſent them in a girded-up dreſs ; 

and Jaſer s wife was Medea, that for which reaſon Ovi here di- 


notorious ſorcereſs. ſtinguiſhes them by the 
777. A large account of * Incinfli. e 
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In a ſmall platter, from a grateful hand, 
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A frugal mefs, is all that they demandd 
And when the long devotions of the night, 


To gentle /ieep, and calm repoſe invite; 


790 


Let each a glaſs of Bacchean nefar taſte, . 
And with the foll'wing pray r conclude che feaſt; 
All hail, you Lares! long may Ceſar live, | 
And peace, and plenty to the empire give; 
Long may he father of his country reign, 
And at the laſt celeſtial honours gain! g 

When that the following night is over-paſt, 
Due honour's paid to Terminus's feaſt ; 
A god that does all boundaries decide, 


And with ſtrict juſtice, land from land divide ; 


800 


Him, whether fake, or elevated ſtone, 
From ancient times, a deity we own; 


Two garlands, for each fide, two parties make, | 
And to the feſtival each brings a cake ; 


H3 An 


793. I have taken the liberty 


here to lengthen the concluding 


prayer, which is very conciſe in 
my original; but this addition, 
that I make, ſeems to be included 


in the poet s words; and more- 


over, that the wine, which the 


votaries left, was to be thrown 
upon the ground, as a ratifica- 
tion of their prayers. 


798. This feſtival called Ter- 
minalia was celebrated on the 21ſt 


of this month, as it is ſet down © 


e in the Roman calendar. 
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An altar's rais'd, and then the farmer's wife, 

Of aukward manners, and unpoliſh'd life, 

Brings, in a broken pan, in humble guiſe, 

A burning coal, to light the ſacrifice ; 

Whilſt the old man a pile of faggots lays 

Of riven wood, to make a glorious blaze; 810 

He kindled rouc h- wood to the pile applies, 

And gently blows it till the flames ariſe; 

| Cloſe by, the ſor with due obſervance ſtands, 0 

And holds the haded baſket in his hands; 

Then thrice the corn into the fire they threw, 
Which the aſpiring blaze did thrice renew; 

Their daughter, who yet with her parents lives, 

A heney- comb in little ſl ices gives; 

And the attendants reach the facred wine, 

| While all in the up-beav d libation join; 820 

 Cloath'd in bite robes they all the feaſt attend, 

And felemn words the ſacred rites commend ;— 

Then, Terminus, to thee a lomb i is ſlain, 

Or ſew, that's offer'd by a grateful ſwain ; 

To thee the rural crowd their voices raiſe, 


And fill the echoing welkin with thy praiſe, 
To 
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To towns, and #ingdoms thou haſt ſet the bounds, 
And limited the utmoſt pow'r of crowns; 
Wer't not for thee, what field could lie at reſt? 


Eternal ſuits the owners would moleſt ; 


830 


Thee no ambition, no corruption ſtains, 

What thou receiv'ſt in charge, it ſafe remains; 

If at Thyrea thou hadſt fix'd the bounds, 

Six hundred men had *ſcap'd their deadly wounds ; 
Nor had the Spartan with deceitful ſpoils, 
Involv'd his country in contentious broils. 
When that the Capitol to Jove was rear 'd, 

And ſtately grand with majeſty appear'd 


The other gods, which. then were not a "I 


From off that hill contentedly withdrew ; 


6 


But Terminus reſolv'd to keep his ground, 

His temple ſtill is in the Tunderer's found ; 

For in the roof a little bole was made, 

Thro' which nought but the fy could be ſurvey'd ; 


H4 


835. Thyrea was a city, that 


ſtood between the territories of 


the Argi ves and Lacedemoniuns. A 
tract of ground, lying about it, 
was conteſted by the two nations; 
and they agreed that zoo men de- 
puted on each ſide ſhould gt for 


F rom 


it; and that the conquering par- 
ty ſhould entitle their-country- 
men to the juſt right thereof; 
two 4rgives, and one Spartan only 
ſurviv'd the battle. But the latter, 
whoſe name was Oibryades, when 
the two Argi ves were gone away, 


car- 


4 
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From thence, O Terminus, thy ſtation's ſure, - 

And where thou ſtand'ſt for evermore endure 3 ; 
By no intreaties from thy place remove, 

Left thou ſhould'ſt favour mortals more than Joe; 
If ploꝛso or rake tranſyreſs its proper bound, 


Cry out, forbear, t'mvade another's ground. 


To the Laurentine plains there lies a way, 
Where once Aeneas bore imperial ſway ; 

Six miles from Rome, where now a ftone we ſee, 
They facrific'd, 0 7 er minus, to thee N 
One of the fleecy race; for there was found, 
The utmoſt limit of the Latian ground 

Some certain bounds belong to other lands, 
But Rome o'er all the univerſe commands, : 
The baniſhment of the laſt Roman king, 


In riſing ftrains, I now attempt to ſing ; 


Six days before this month concludes, that light 


catrying home fome of the ſpoils 


of the dead, made his countrymen 
believe the victory was theirs. But 
this deceit engag'd the two parties 
once more in a more general war 
(which Ovid here alludes to) in 
u bich the Luced:menian gain'd the 
contuctt, 


. Call l Regiſugium, from that monarchs flight; 
Tar- 


88 z. That way was called Via 


Laurentina, which lay between that 


which led to Oſtia, and the Appian. 


864. The 21ſt of this month 
was called Regifugium, becauſe 


Targuin the proud and his ſons 


day. 


hs 


were baniſh'd from Rome on that 


PREP REI en TE nn oo oo 
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| Tarquin, who had the regal pow'r in trut, 

Laſt king of Rome, was cruel and unjuſt ;- | 

But yet in arms he no repulſe would brook, 

Some cities he defiroy'd, and ſome he foot; 

In villainy and fraud his ſkill was great, 

And thus he gain'd the wealthy Gabian ſtate; 

The youngeſt of his ſons repair'd by night, 

Into the Gabian camp, as if by flight; 870 

The Gabii drew their ſwords, when him they py d, 

O kill me, for I am unarm'd, he cry d; 

My father Targuin, and my brothers, wou'd | 

Be glad to ſee me welt ring in my blood; 

dee how with wounds my body is defac'd, 

With wounds he'd let his body be diſgrac'd ; 

They ſaw by moon-light what he ſaid was true, 

And from his breaſt their pointed ſwords withdrew 3 

With pity they his artful fictions hear, 

And beg he would afliſt em in the war; 380 

The hypocrite ſeem'd thankfully content, 

And to their thoughtleſs counſel gave aſſent ; 
VVV e And 


870. Gabi was a town belong; midway Hs Rome and Prae- 
ing to the Volſci an ancient peo- ne/e, about ten miles diſtant from 
ple of Latium. It ſtood in the each of them. | 


| 
| 
? 


— — ow — 
— 5 ——— — — : 
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And as he did their confidence acquire, 


He lily ſent a ſervant to his ſire; N ' 

To beg he would direct him in the way, 
Ho he the Gabian city ſhould betray. 

As Tarquin in his garden took the air, 

sweet breath'd the fla rs that he had planted there; ; 
In twain divided was the garden ſeen, | 


And a ſoft-murmuring r7iv'/ef ran between; 890 


Here he receiv'd the meſſage from the man, 


Then topp'd the headed lillies with his cane; 


The meſſenger return d; told what he faw; 
My father's meaning, ſays the ſon, I know; 
Straightway he to his bloody purpoſe flew, 
And treacherouſly the Gabian rulers flew ; 
This done he took poſſeſſion of the town, 
And put in guards and captains of his own. 


But lo! a frightful prodigy appears, 


| A-ſerpent from beneath the altar rears 900 


His ſparkling creſt, and greedy bears away 


The viclin, as it on the altar lay; 


What's to be done, (the omen ſeem'd ſo a, 
They at Apollo s oracle enquire; 
vu 
1 Titus and Aruns the ſons were ſent to Delphi on this meſ- 
of T. arguinu, alon 8 with Brutus, ſage. | 
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Who to his mother firſt ſhall give a'kiſs, 
Shall Conqu'ror be; the dubious anſwer this; 
The meaning of the god miſunderſtood, 
To kiſs their mothers all in haſte they croud ; 
But wiſdom did thro' Brutus folly ſhine, 
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His cunning, Tarquin, far exceeded thine; 910 
Prone to the ground, which gave all beings birth, 


He ſtumbling fell, and kiſs'd his mother earth. 
Ardea mean while 's cloſe beleaguer'd round, 

With Roman forces, yet maintains her ground; 

The ſiege went ſlowly on, the ſoldiers lay 

In tents at eaſe, and ſpent their time in play; 

A gen'rous treat one night young Tarquin made; 

In ſports, and revels he was always head ; 

Since this curſt town, ſaid he, our arms retards, 

And robs the gods, and us of our rewards; 920 

While that this plaguy ſiege goes on ſo flow, 

Our home affairs, who'd not be glad to know? 


911. The father of this Bruzus both in his diſcourſe and beha- 
was M. Junius, whom Targuin put viour, on which account he was 
to death for the ſake of his riches, ſirnamed Brutus, and Targuin kept 
and alſo the elder of his two ſons; him to make ſport for his chil- 
but L. Junius the younger, to ſave dren. 

his life, pretended to be a fool, 9158. 4rdea was an ancient city 
of 


| And. 


| 
| 
| 
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And if our wives expect with anxious care 

Our ſafe return, and for the joy prepare? 

Each prais'd' his own, and, with becoming ſtrife, 

Contended he had got the choiceft wife; 

And as the wine their ſpirits did renew, 

Warmer, and warmer, by diſpute they grew; 

On this, roſe up a man of worth and fame, 

To whom Collatia gave a laſting name, 930 

What need of words, ſaid he, let's prove the deed, 

This night, let ev'ry boafter mount his fteed; 

And to the city ride, without delay; 

So ſaid, fo done, they ſwiftly poſt away ; 

And to the royal palace firſt repair, 

No guards before the palace gates appear ; 

And ent ring in, young Targuin's wife they found, 

Feaſting half- drunk, and with a garland crown'd ; 

Then to Lucretia's houſe their ſteps they bent, 

Who there was at her ſpinning-wheel intent; 940 
nn” Her 


of Lation, built before Rome, and city of Collatia, in the manner 
about twenty miles therefrom; it our poet is going to tell that mov- 
was the metropolis of the Rurih. in g ftory. Collatia ſtood about 
929. This man was Lucius Tar- five miles from Rome; and, as 
quizins Collatizus, the huſband of ſome writers ſay, was fo called 
Lacretia; who was raviſh® hy from  Collata à populo pecunia, to 
young Targuin her couſin, in the build it withal. 
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Her maids employ d around a little light, = 
Each at her d&laff pais d the growing night; 
Work, work, my girls, the cheering miſtreſs ſaid, 5 
Tis for my Collatine this coat is made; e 
But what, my maidens, ſay they of the ar? 
For you the reigning neus are apt to hear; 
Thou wicked Ardea, torment of our lives 
That keep'ſt our huſbands from their lonely wives; 
May ſharp and ſudden be thy final doom, | 
And they return with joy and ſafety home! 950 
But mine, alas, too daring is in war, 1 
His heart's uncapable of daſtard fear; 
Whene'er I think I ſee him in the fight, 
The dreadful image does my ſoul affright ; 
A chilly borror runs through all my veins, 
I finking faint, and ſcarcely /ife remains; 
Here the full tear ran trickling from her eyes, 
Her drooping head ſunk in her boſom lies; 
The falling tears her modeſty became, 5 
And added luſtre to the beauteous dame; 2 
ö | N straight 
946. By this paſſage it appears, in Lane But where ſhall we find 


that maid-ſervants were too often ridwea-days, ſuch a pattern of in- 
84/45, in Ovid's time, as well as ty among our modern mi- 


treſſes, 


| Back to the camp; but Sextus there could find 
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Straight Collatine cry d, lay aſide thy fear, 

My joy, Lucretia, ſee thy huſband here! 
His words reviv'd her, and in ſoft embrace, 
With guſhing tears of glee ſhe bath d his face, 
She her delight expreſs d with fault ring tongue, 
And eager round his neck and ſhoulders hung; 
This did the royal youth with love inflame, 

A paſſion ſeiz d his breaſt he could not tame; 

Her form, her beauteous face, her auburn hair, 
Her voice, her words, and unaffected air; 970 
Nay more, her chaſte deportment, all conſpire, 
T' augment the flames of his too raging fire. 
The near approach of day the cock declar'd, 

By his ſhrill voice, when they again repair d 


= 
7 


Nor peace, nor eaſe, for his diſtemper d mind; 

A ſpreading fire do's in his boſom burn, 

Fain would he to the abſent fair return; 

The image of Lucretia fills his breaſt, 979 
Thus at her wheel ſhe fat! and thus was dreſt! 
Tm as What 


treſſes as 3 is here repre- way of life, and uſages 9 thoſe 
ſented to be? However, we muſt diſtant times. 


have ſome regard to the different 967. The Royal pry 1. e. 
young 
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What ſpark ling eyes, what pleaſure in her look ! 


How juſt her ſpeech, and how divinely ſpoke ! 
Like as the waves, rais'd by a boiſt'rous wind, 


Sink by degrees, but leave a ſwell behind: 
So tho' by abſence leſſen'd was his fire, 
There till remain'd the kindlings of deſire; 
Unruly I from hence began to riſe, 
Which how to gratify he muſt deviſe; 
All on a rack, and ſtung with mad deſigns, 
He reaſon to his paſſion quite reſigns ; ; 
Whate'er's th' event, ſaid he, I'll try my fate, 
Suſpenſe in all things is a wretched ſtate ; 
Let ſome aſſiſtant god, or chance attend, | 
All bold attempts they uſually befriend ; 

This way, faid he, I to the Gabii trod; 


Then girding on his ſword, away he rode; 


The day was ſpent; the ſur was nearly ſet, 
When he arriv'd before Collatia's gate; 


as 


"We. 


. young Targuin, who at this in- gave a more eaſy entrance, from 
terview had conceived a violent the late diſguſting conduct of 


_ unlawful paſſion for his couſin his wife. 
Lucretia; to which, perhaps, he 5 


OVID: FAS TI. 
Like as a friend, but with 4% intent, 
To Collatinus houſe he boldly went; 


There he a kind reception met OY 


From fair Lucretia, for they were akin. 


What 7gnorance attends the human mind? 


How oft we are to our misfortunes blind ? 


1000 


Thoughtleſs of harm, ſhe made a handſome feaſt, 


And o'er a chearful glaſs regal'd her gueſt, 
With lively chat ; and then to bed __ went, 
But Tarquin ſtill purſu'd his vile intent ; 
All dark, about the dead of night he roſe, 
And ſoftly to Lucretia's chamber goes; 
His naked ſword he carry'd in his hand, 


1010 


That what he could not win, he might command; 


With rapture on her bed himſelf he threw, 
And as approaching to her lips he drew, 
| Dear couſin, ah, my deareſt life, he ſaid, 
'Tis I, 'tis Tarquin, why are you afraid? 
Trembling with fear, ſhe not a word could ſay, 
Fer ſpirits fled, ſhe fainted quite away; 
Like as a /amb, beneath a wolf's rude paws, 


1019 


Appall'd and ſtunn'd, her breath ſhe hardly draws; 
. What 


\ 
8 
8 
( 
\ 
| 


- wen e * 
a 
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What can the do? refitunce world de wein, 


N. 
She a weak woman, he a vis tous man. N ii 2 1 
Should ſhe cry out? his nuke ſword was by 


- 


Would ſhe eſcape ? his hands lay on her breaſt,” | 
Now firſt by hands of any range: ret; Bak "A 


But neither pray'rs, rewards, nor threats ſhe heifs' 15 
Will you not yield ? be cries, then know f my will 


And in that poſture both rogether leave hes 
Then feign myſelf a witneſs of your 4 I 5 1 : 
And fix a laſting blemiſh on your fame; 5 
Her mind the fears of blemiſh'd | fame controul, 
And ſhake the reſolutions of her foul; 3 
But of thy conqueſt, T, arquin, never c boalt, „ 
Gaining that fort, thou haſt a kingdom loſt; ; 1046 
Vengeance thy com nplicated guilt Attends, _ = | 
Which both in thitie, and fam Hs lk ends bj. 8 
With riſing day the ſad Zucrłii re, 


3 be: 14 
. 1250 1011 


I 


W 
One ſeream, ſaid be, and you this inſtant die; - 


The lover urg d by threats, rewards; and pray'rs, 'l 


"96 


When theſe my warm  defires have had their a, ” 
By your dead corps, TM kill and lay 4 eue, gs : 


121. 


4 ta 
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Her inward grief het outward habit how; 
Mourn- 


— — 


— ——_— 


th 
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Mournful ſhe ſat in fears, and all alone, 
As if ſhe d loſt her only darling ſor ; 
Then for her huſband, and her father ſent, 
Who Arda left in haſte to know th' intent; 
Who, when they ſaw her all in mourning areſt, 
To know th* occaſion of her grief, requeſt ; 166 
Whoſe funeral ſhe mourn'd, deſir'd to know, | 

Or why ſhe had put on thoſe robes of woe? 

She long conceal'd the melancholy cauſe, | 
While from her eyes a briny fountain flows ; ; 

Her aged fre, and tender bushand ſtrive, 


To heal her grief, + and words of comfort give; . 
Vet dread ſome fatal conſequei nce to hear, 


Sad best d ſhe would the cruel cauſe declare; 3 


127 


SOL. 
v.: 1 


1 And 40 her feeble voice, and ſpirits fail; 1060 


f Her next atten pt with down-calt e eyes ſhe N 
And muſt I utter LE di diſgrace, the ſaid? | 


i HIOP Ji | 
Are theſe the conqueſts ' we to Targuin owe? 


4:0 INS l 
And all the could with modeſt  Janguage ſhow, 
| She then ke oo "wh with weeping eyes, 
Her words create their ranger,. and: ſurprize ; 


TY it r ; 
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But yet from guilt, or any ſhew of blame, 
Her fire and husband both abſolve the dame; 
What you, ſaid ſhe, forgive, I can't forgive, 
Her honour loſt, how can Lucretia live? 21070 
Then ſtraight the poniard, hid beneath her veſt, _ 
She boldly plung'd into her ſnowy breaſt; 
Before her father's feet ſhe tumbled down, 
Adjuſting, as ſhe fell, her flowing gown ; 8 
This was her laſt, this was her dying care, 
That ſhe might then with decency appear; 
Her husband piercing griefs and fire aſſail, 
Who o'er her corps their common loſs bewail; 
Brutus was by, and from her boſom tore 1079 
The poniard reeking with her guiltleſs gore; 
And while his hand - the bloody weapon held, 
Witth grief, and rage, and indignation fill d, 
By this, ſaid he, and this chaſte blood I ſwear, 
And by the gb, of her that's dying here, 
My hand, and ſword, from war ſhall never ceaſe, 
Till juſtice ſeize on Tarquin and his race; 7 
Too long has valour lain in mean diſguiſe, 
But now to tardy vengeance Brutus Mies 3 5 
„ ä 
5 1687. By this line Shows means, that he now had acted the PC 
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Theſe words are thought to reach Laxretie' s ear, 
Who ſeem d to give afſent ; her eyes appear, 1090 
To roll their laſt, and gently ſhook her hair. 


The heroine had a public fun'ral made, 
When Brutus the atrocious fact apa, 


oy Exciting envy, and a gen'ral hate ; 
| Againſt the Targuins, and a regal ſlate; 
From all the murder'd lady pity found, 


When they beheld the diſmal gaping wound ; 


And all with Brutus join'd from Rome to chaſe 
The haughty Tarquins, and their hated race; 


From thence the conſuls took their annual fray, 1100 
And to the kings this was the final day. 


Am I deceiv'd ? does not the ſwallow bring, 


Now welcome news ; forerunner of the ſpring? 


But thou haſt, Progne, often cauſe of moan, 


For coming back before the winter's gone ; 


of a fool long enough ; ; Livy alſo 
relates moſt of theſe circumſtan- 


ces attending this wicked attempt 


of Turguin againſt Lucretia, and in 
particular this ſolemn: oath of 
Brutus almoſt in the ſame words; 


ſo that Ovid's poetry, however 


pathetic it may appear, is, in this 


ſtory, only hiſtorical truth. 


1 5 Ang 
1102. The 24th of Fe 
mark d in the ancient Ramam ca- 
lendar, for the day in which /wwal- | 
lows began to appear in taly; but 
I believe their appearing in Eng- 
land is not ſo ſoon by a month or 
more. 
1104. Progne was the wife of 
Tereus, a king of Trax. The fa- 
bdulous 


oviDs FASTI iy 

And at thy woe, and thy complaining voice, a 
Reſenting Tereus ſurely will rejoice. 

When of this ſecond month two nights remain, 

We ſee the rapid courſers ſcour the plain ; 

The riding feſtival belongs to Mars, 1110 
When racers try their ſkill in gilded cars; = 
From theſe high ſports Equiria take the name, 

In his own field the god beholds the game; 
Welcome, O Mars, will now thy preſence be, 
For the next month we dedicate to thee; 

But lo! the port, to which I fail, is near, 

My courſe, and month, * ending here. 11 17 


bulous writers tell us, that ſhe 1112. Theſe games called Egui- 

ſerv'd up her ſon Iiys, at a ban- ria were inſtituted by Romulus, in 
quet to her huſband, becauſe he honour of his ſuppoſed father 
had raviſh'd her ſiſter Philomela. Mars; they were celebrated with - 
Progne was changed into a ſwal- horſe-racing in the Campus Mar- 
low. See the whole ſtory in, the 2zias, on the * day of 8 
8th book of Ovid's metamorphoſes. ary. 


We Env of FEBRUARY. 


«:. 


OVIDs FASTL 


| 


M A R C N. 


BREAT god of war! now for a while forbeany 
| To raiſe thy Hield, or ſhake thy chreat ning 
: ſpear, 

Pull off thy helmet, nor with ſcornful eye, 

Thy gentle poet's humble ſuit deny ; 

But what to Mars can the ſo oft poet bring? 
The feafts and honours of thy month 1 ſing. 

Pallas preſides o'er fierce deſtroying war, 
And yet ſhe makes the ib ral arts her care; 

Then let thy ſpear, like hers, be now reſign d, 
Mars tho W may ſome employment find 5 10 
Thou waſt unirm d when Iia's ſoft embrace, 
Produced for Rome a _ martial race; 
„ "2.6 We | That 
«Ss 8 and Sylvia; Ovid, becauſe the 


Numitor, king of the Albani; was a Veſtal virgin, calls her in 
the had allo the name of Rhea, 6 


tas OVIDs FASTL 7 
That Yeftal, (why may 'nt I the ſtory ell ) 
| Went to fetch water from the ſacred well, 
"To waſh the boly things ; and when ſhe came 
Nigh to the margin of the bubbling ſtream, 
dhe took the empty pitcher from her crown, 

And on the grafly ſurface laid her down ; ; 

Where ſhe adjuſts the ringlets of her hair, | 
And in her open breaſt receives the air; 20 
: The murm ring fream and grateful willow ſhade 
With warbling birds, that a ſweet concert made; ; 
To eaſy reſt the languid fair diſpoſe, 
And by degrees her falling eye-lids cloſe; 
Her hand, that did a while ſupport her bead, 
Sunk down, 'till firetch'd at her whole length ſhe laid; 
Mars ſaw her lie ; he claſp'd her in his arms, 
And made an eaſy conqueſt of her charms ; 

She wak'd; and felt a ſeeming heavy load, 
| Uncanſcious of the frolick of the god; | 30 
Well might ſhe heavy ſeem, for in her womb 
Then lay the founder of immortal Rome; 


14. This facred well was the the water from the Tiber; 1 

| fource of the little river Namicus. know not what authority they had 
Hoſſman and Mererj in their for ſaying ſo. 
diftionaries fay, that Ia fetch'd 32. „ 
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Languid ſhe roſe, but gainſt a willow ſtay'd, 

Thoughtful and grave, the foll'wing ſpeech ſhe made; 
May good ſucceſs attend my fookſh dream, 
Or may it then deſerve a better name; 
Lo! as I made the ſacred fire my care, | 
Methought my fillet dropt from off my hair; 
Soon was it burnt by the devouring flame, 39 
And, ſtrange ! two palm- trees from its aſhes came 3 
One larger than the other widely ſpread, 

And all the globe was ſhaded with its head ; 3 
' To cut them down my cruel uncle ſought, 

Methinks I ſee't, and tremble at the thought; 

But their defence, a wolf and whitwall took, 

And warded off the dire impending ſtroke. 

This faid, her pitcher fill'd, ſhe home retires, 

But much confus d, to watch the ſacred fires ; 

Of twins ſhe daily felt th' increaſing load, 
Till So] had run ten months his ſtarry road; 50 
| NAY Then 
of Rome, 2s wit, * and Sd; a 8 well bag 

Remus, which might make her a Veſtal. | 

more heavy. Obſerve alſo the 45. What 1 here tranſlate a 
ingenious turn of __ in Whitwall, in the original is Mar- 
repreſenting her * is tia Picus Avis, It is a little bird, 


affair, as the effect = P 


} 
| 
| 
| 


? 
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Then pregnant Zia was a mother made, 
But Veſta's image (this at leaſt is ſaid,) 


Lift up her hands before her conſcious eyes, 


And fight to the diſgraceful fact denies; 


And while the veſal of her pangs partook, 


The altar of the goddeſs trembling ſhook ; 
The languid fame could ſcarce emit a ray, 
But hid beneath the ſmoth'ring aſbes lay ; 
When this report came to Amulius ear, 


Indignant my could not the acfion bear 60 


picks her food from under the bark 
of em. It is alſo called, in 
ſome counties, a Wood-pecker, a 
fpeckt (which is the German name,) 
a French-pie, &c. 


$52. Here our poet certainly 
forgot himſelf; for we are told 


even by him, that there was no 
image at all in Pefta's temple. See 
verſe 325 in June. 


Tho what he then poſſeſs d was fraudful om, 
Which from his brother he'd unjuſtly ta en; 
The babes he orders ſhould be ſtraightway drown'd, 
But, lo! the river left them on the ground: 

A wolf in pity dragg'd them to the wood, 

With milk ſhe fed them, 


and a bird with food ; 
But 


Lia * Rhea Sylvia ) was Anni 


brother; he deprived Anulius of 
his kingdom, kira his ſon Laaſis, 
and made his daughter Rhea Sy 


via a Veſtal, that he might quiet- - 


ly enjoy his uſurped power. But 
Romulus and Remus, as we ſhall ſee 
by and by, flew Amulizs, and re- 
ſtored their grandfather Namitor 


| to his crown. 
62. Numitor the father of 1. 


66. What that ird was, I have 
| noted 


oOVIDs FASTI 123 
But thou, Laurentia, muſt not be forgot, py 
Nor Fauſtulus, who took em to your cot; 
The martial offspring was brought up by you, 
To whoſe kind deed eternal praiſe is due; = 70 
December will your juſt encomiums bring, 

When I ſhall of the Laurentalia ſing. 

While, in their care, theſe ſons of Mars remain d. 

| They to the age of eighteen years attain'd ; 
Where by degrees they gain deſpotic fway, 
Them all the /hepherds, all the boors obey 3 | 
They triumph'd oft in robbers blood and ſpoils, | 
And took their cattle to reward their toils ; 
Soon as they knew from what a flock they ſprung; 
With gen'rous ire, and martial ardor ſtung ; 80 
No longer in the fields they ſought renown, 
But ſeiz d Amulius the uſurper's crown; 
Which they with right and juſtice ſoon reſtore 
To Numitor, for it was his before; 
This done, of Rome, they the foundations laid, 
Which at the firſt a mean appearance made; 

7 . 


noted above, in my remarks upon 72. The 1 are mark d. 
line 45 * | | in the ancient Roman kalendar, "te 
e 


| Had honours paid him ſacred and divine; 


AY 


"4 * . 
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— 
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But Remus, thou with frivolous dildain, 


Deſpis'd'ſt the walls, and for the fact waſt flain ; 
Thus, what was once a wood, and paſture ground, 


- Became a city laſtingly renown d; N 90 
Then Romulus this ſpeech to Mars addteſt, 
« O thou, who art the good of arms confeſt ; | 
« From whom I am believ'd my birth to take, 
C Thy warlike deeds I will my pattern make ; 
« And that thy honours always may appear, 
« -We Romans will with thee begin the year; 3 | 
Thence March from Mars the firſt of m-nths was 
An honour which the god of war eſteem'd deem'd, 
Indeed the warlike Latins long before, 
Did Mars above all other gods adore; 100 
Pallas at Athens, Dian' had in Crete, - 
Vulcan in Lemnos, their peculiar ſeat; 
But Spartans with Mycenians well accord, 
Juno was principally there ador'd ; 


And in Arcadia, Faunus crown'd with pine, 


| But 


the 23d of December. But-that never nn or has been 
part of our mw $ * either was hitherto unhappily buried in ob- 
livion. . 


L 


OVIDs 
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But o er his Latium Mars did chief preſide, 

The nation's guardian and the people's Pride; 

Do but on foreign Faſli caſt your eye, 
Sacred to Mars a month in them you'll ſpy; 110 
Albans the thitd, the fifth Faliſci make, 
The Hernici the ſixth in order take; 

With Alban rules, the Aricines agree, 

And city built, Telegonus, by thee ; 

The Æmqui tenth, the fifth Laurentum ſhows, 

But *twas the fourth the ancient Sabins choſe; 


And with the Sabins, the Peligni join, 
They the fourth month to Mavors both aſſign; W 


| Theſe to excel did Romulus aſpire, 


The firſt of months aſcribing to his fire; -» 


Nor were the months the ſame they now appear, 


By two months ſhorter was the Roman year ; 
Thy arts, O Greece, with us had yet no place, 


Learn'd were thy ſons, but not a warrior race "HY 


livion. May” time diſcover that 


treaſure, for enriching the genius 
of ſome future poet! 
110. All theſe places, men- 
tioned by our poet, in theſe eight 
ſucceeding lines, «Were either in 


Py | To 


ancient Latium, or in the neigh- 


bourhood thereof, within the li- 
mits of what was afterwards cal- 


led Itahy. The city that Telegonus | 


built was Taſculum, diftant about 
12 miles from the city of Rome. 


U 


- 
- 
* 
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To handle well the Sword, or miſſive dart, 

Was then at Rome the maſter- piece of art; 

| Who then of Hyads, or of Pleiads ſpoke, 

Or notice of the Poles obſervant took? 

Who knew the greater, or the kffer Bear, 129 
By which the Greeks, or the Phænicians ſteer ? 
Who knew, that in a month the moon cou'd run 
A courſe, that took a twelve-month for the ſun ? 

The /tars might then unnotic'd ſet, or riſe, 

The gods was all they minded in the ſkies; 

No ſtarry ſigns, but enſigns in the war, 

Were made, O Romans, your peculiar care; 

Which, tho' of hay, to loſe was great diſgrace, 
Tho bay, it held our preſent eagle's place; 
On an extended pole a wiſp was ty' d, 
And that in battle was the ſoldiers guide ; 140 
Thus they unſkill'd in afronomic art, 
Made ev ry Luftrum juſt ten months too ſhort ; 
When that the moen ten times had ſhewn her face, 


Thro' full and change, this made their annual ſpace; ; 
. This 


Concerning the ancient Romas 1 37 The Romans in the begin- 
year's conſiſting but of ten months, ning of their poor ſtate, had only 
ſee the notes on line the ow! in wiſps of hay or, fraw ſet upon 


January. | pike- 


"> J 0 
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This was the Roman year, and much renown'd; 
Either becauſe there are ten fingers found | 

On both our hands ; or children in the womb, 
In fen months time to their perfection come; 


Or elſe becauſe, in numbers we reſtrain 5 


The laſt to ten, and then begin again; 150 
Hence Romulus's chief and choſen band, 
By tens was ſubject to ſupreme command; 

By tens the ſpear-men and the ſword- men had 


A captain, who th' inferior ſoldiers led; 
By tens were number d, who brought up the rear, 


Or who on horſeback foremoſt urg'd the war; 
The three firſt tribes by tens he did divide, 

The number ten was Romulus's pride; 
Ten months to mournful widows were affipn' d, 


And thus ten months the Roman year confin d. 160 


At firſt, the calende, Mars, belong d to thee, 
As by the following tokens we may ſee; 
The laurel wreaths, that hanging all the year, 
In all the houſes of the prieſts appear, 


Were 5 


pike-ftaves for their fandard; in ing people, they rejefted the hay 
war; but in after-times, when and fraw, and placed eagles in 


"_ became an opulent flouriſh- their military bam. 
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Were then rene w d; then at the place gate, b 
And in the courts, with pomp and glorious ſtate, 
Was /aurel ſeen; then Vefta's altar ſtood 
Crown'd with freſh Laurel, ev'ry March ce d. 
Then was again reſtor d the holy fre, 


With ſecret rites, that it might ne er expire . NY 


And that which my belief confirms the more, 
That March was the firſt month in days of yore, 


Ts that the Anna we Perenna call, 


In Mars his month was worſhipp'd firſt of all; 
And till the time the Punic war aroſe, . 
The magiſtrates, the firſt of March, were choſe 3 
Beſides, the month we ſtill Quintilis call, 
That does from March the fifth in order fall; 
Thence to December we obſerve the ſame, 


Fach month as number'd has a Latin name. 180 


Numa, who from the hardy Sabines ſprung, 


Firſt ſhow'd the Romans that their year was wrong 3 
Whe⸗ 


173. See an account of this month, from the Latin word guir- 
Anna Perenna uw verſe 654 in gue, five. Auguſt alſo received that 


this book. name from Auguſtus Ceſar, which 


177. Before July was ſo called before was called /extiles, being ſo 
3 of Julius Ceſar, it was denominated, from the Latin word 
named Quintilis, i. e. the fifth ſex, fix. 


OVID's FASTI 129 
Whether the Samian ſage this knowled ge brou ght, 
Or it was by divine Egeria taught; 
Yet ſtill inereaſing errors long appear, 
Till Caeſar's happy ſkill reform'd the year; 
Tho' high his ſtation, honour'd as a god, 
He on the calendar much pains beſtow'd ; 
And as to heav'n he would by merit riſe, 
So went he not a ſtranger to the ſkies; 190 
He nicely ſcann'd the motion of the ſur, 
And in what time his annual courſe could run ; 
Three hundred ſixty five the days he found, 
And quarter part, in which his yearly round 
Bright Sol perform'd ; that ſingle day we add 
Each Luſtre; thus the year's compleatly made. 
OO If 

183. The Samian ſage, i. e. Py- Numa; but others ſay, that being 
thagoras, who was brought up, and a »ymph ſhe was changed into a 
reſided many years in the iſland of fountain by Diana, in a grove near 
Samos; but he was born at Sid, to Rome, whither Numa often re- 
(a city of Phœnicia, ) near 600 years ſorted, and pretended to have ſe- 
before the commencement of the; cret commerce with her; and to 
Chriſtian zra. He liv'd to be 90 have receiv'd inſtruQtions from her 
years of age. Ovid here commits in modelling the civil, and religi- 
a grand Anachroniſm, becauſe Nu- ous polity of that city. St. Augufe 
ma flouriſhed a hundred years be- tine thinks, that this Zgeria was 
fore Pythagoras was born. only Hydromancy, or divination by 

184. This nymph Egeria is by water, which Nana ſuperſtigoully 


ſome ſuppoſed to be the wife of practis d. 
K 


130 OVIDs FASTI. 
If bards the ſecrets of the gods may know, 
And that they may old authors will allow; 
Say, Mars, ſince all thy duties manly are, | 
Why is thy feſtival the womens care? 200 
On this he laid his awful ſpear aſide, 
And to my queſtion graciouſly reply'd; 
'Tho' god of war, I now am call'd to ſhow, 
What honour I to peaceful arts allow; 
I quit the martial, for another field, 
In which, I will not all to Pallas yield; 
Hear then, laboricus bard, and learn from me, 
What may for thy intention uſeful be; 
If you the infant ſtate of Rome review, 
Mean were her buildings, and her people few; 210 
Yet ſuch a thriving lively lo ſhe bore, 
As well declar d her future glorious power; 


Her walls too ſtralt for the increaſing race, 
Included then a deal of empty ſpace; 
If Romulus's palace you would know, 
The walls were mud, and it was thatch'd with firaw; 
On fraw he ſlept, yet from a bed ſo mean, 
He did at laſt in heav'n a manſion gain. 
: Now, 
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Now, tho' the Romans fame extended wide, 

Each led an irkſome life without a bride; 220 
The neighb'ring ſtates their poverty contemn, 
Their only glory was their warlike fame, 
Nay, at a diſtance, it was ſcarce believ'd, 
That Romulus from me his birth deriv'd; 
| To live in huts, to plow a little land, 
Or a few ſheep, or ſtraggling oxen tend, 
Cou'd not abroad their reputation raiſe, 
The richer nations ſcorn'd their meaner ways. 
Such is the pleaſure of a marry'd ſtate, 229 
Birds in the woods have each his chearful mate; 
The ſavage beaſts, that in the deſart rove, 
Find conſorts out, and join in mutual love; 
The reptile kind, that creep upon the ground, 
The male and female are in couples found; 
But ſuch was my unhappy Romans lot, 
All- round for them no wives were to be got; 3 
At this provok'd, I Romulus inſpire, | 
To make a bold attempt, with martial fire; 
Soft pray'rs, faid I, to whining lovers leave, 
But daring ſeize on what your arms can give; 240 
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For Conſus now a public ſeaſt prepare; 
«What's to be done, this Conſus will declare; 


When ſinging at his feaſt thou ſhalt appear. 


Robb'd of their daughters arm'd the Sabins roſe, 


And treated theſe bold ſons: in-law as foes; 


And others whom the ſame affliction join d, 


Did all aſſiſtance from the Sabines find; 


In various battles they prolong'd the war, 


Till mothers made the raviſh'd daughters are; 


When they to meet in Juno's fane agreed, N 250 
Where my ſon's ſpouſe this ſhort oration made; 
O you, who join d with me could not eſcape, 

* One common fortune in the gen'ral rape; 


« We can no longer piouſly obſerve, 


« A neutral part, and not from duty ſwerve ; . 


« Prawn up for battle the ro armies ſtanld, 
« Our hſbands this, and that our fires . 3 


For whom ſhall we invoke the pow rn above? 


3 or both our duty pleads, for both our love ; ; 


« © The 


241. This Conſu« was an ancient ring the time of this feaſt, Romu- | 


deity of the Romans, the ſame as lus and his ſuhjects made the rape 
| Neptunus Equeftris; his altar ſtood of the Sabine virgins. Comſus is 


in the Circus, in which they ce- deriv'd à Conſulendo, as being the 
lebrated his feſtival called Conſua- god of ſecret 8 8 
lia, on the 2 iſt of Auguſt, Du- 
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&« The conquering ſide alike we juſtly dread, 260 
“ By which we're wide, or we're orphans made; 
“ That both may conquer, and that both may live, 
« Hear the bold counſel which I have to give; 
They heard, obey d, and loos'd their flowing hair, 
And mournful all in fur'ral robes appear; = 
And Juſt before the battle was begun, 
Between their angry fires and huſbands run ; 
Bath'd all in fears, and with diſhevell'd hair, 
Each at her breaſt a tender infant bare, 
There they in ſad and ſuppliant poſture ſtood, 270 
To ſtop th' effuſion of much kindred blood; 
The infants ſeem'd as if they griev'd, implor d 
They might not ſuffer by the cruel ſword; 
Their cries inſtead of words prevailing ſpoke, 
And warded off the dire impending n ; 
The men on either fide their arms let fall, 
And did each other ſons and fathers call; 
Their wives, and daughters they with joy embrace, f 
And on their ſhields bear home their infant race; 

K 3 From 


266. Livy tells this ſtory alſo, patres, bine Viros orantes, ne /e Jan | 
with theſe moving circumſtances. guine nefando, foceri generigue re- 


Crinibus paſſis, 28 Vefte, binc Jpergerent. 
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From hence a privilege the women claim 280 
A privilege of great and laſting fame, 

To celebrate the day that's ſacred to my name; 3 
Either becauſe they bravely without fear, 

Put then a period to that fatal war; 


| Or elſe becauſe by me a mother made, 


A godlike offspring fruitful I had; 
Or elſe, as Pbæbus now returning round, 
Creates a genial warmth within the ground; 
The trees begin to be re-cloath'd with green, 
And on the wine the ſwelling buds are ſeen; 290 
The plants, that hidden all the winter lay, 
Their beauteous verdure now again diſplay; 

| The felds new-plow'd receive the fertile ſted, 
And cattle couple to renew the breed; 7 5 
The birds employ d in ev ry hedge and grove, 
Now build their veſts, and paſs their time in . 8 
This fœcund ſeaſon mothers juſtly claim, 
Fit for the warfare of each fruitful dame. 
5 Fp 
| | 1 The Matrenalia, or ladies being a ſubje& he delighted in, 
feaſt was celebrated in honour of the reader will perceive he expa- 
Mars, on the Kiit of March; for tiates upon it, in his uſual 1 


which Ovid here aſſigns three dif- able manner. 
ferent reaſons. The laſt of which - _ 
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Beſides, for Romulus a conſtant guard — 
On mount Eſquiliae, kept their watch and ward; 300 
Where, on the int of March, a temple rear'd 
To Juno by the ladies, firſt appear d; 
But why need I theſe various things repeat ? 
Behold before your eyes that Sacred ſeat; 
In Juno's love new-marry'd ladies ſhare, 
For which they make this ſo/emn feaft their care; 
She's pleas d with Zoww'rs, with flow'rs her feaſt adorn, 
Let flow'ry garlands on your heads be worn; 
Say, thou Lucina ! didſt our birth befriend, 
So at our labour gracipully attend! : 310 
Let her that's big with child unlooſe her hair, - 
And then addreſs the godgeſs with her prayer; 
That ſhe would the tormenting pains appeaſe, 
And bring the birth i into the world with eaſe. 
But who can tel me, Why the Salian erigli, 
Dancing | in armour, - celebrate theſe feaſts? F | 
Why, as they carry Mars's ſhields along. 
They often r name e Mamurius | in their ſong? _ 
re Inſtruct 


300. See an account | of this together, in a a hingm woman's 
Mount Eyuiliæ, in my notes upon 5 FT | 
the 504th verſe in February, . * Juno Lutina, fer opem 3 foam =, 

309. Lucina is another name for ' obſecre. - 
Juno; thus Terence joins them both 525 This Mamurius was the 
| name 
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Inftrut me here, Egeria, nymph divine! 
Come to thy feaſt, and now attend thy ſhrine, 
A gloomy lake that near Aricia lies, 


320 


Is ſhaded round with venerable trees; 
Here has the chaſte Hippolytus his tomb, 
Whoſe frighted horſes caus'd his cruel doom; 


From whence in horror of his fad diſgrace, 

No horſe is ſuffer'd. to approach the place; 

On tablets hang, on all the trees around, 

What 6% fings men have from the goddeſs found; 
And when that women have attain'd their votes, 1 


With flow'ry chaplets on their chearful brows, | 
They flaming torches from the city bring, 


And grateful of Diana's favours ſing ; 


The prieſt, preſiding « o'er this holy place, Li 
1s call'd a ling; ; which honour, by a race, © 
Or Arengtb of arms, muſt always be obtain' d, 


Sometimes it's loft by whom it had been gain d; 


name of the a uha ade 
the brazen Ancilia, or ſhields, fo 
like that which fell from heaven, 


in the reign of king Nama, that 
they could not be diſtinguiſhed 
A further re- 


one from anothcr. 
lation of this the reader will find, 
35 he goes along in this book. 


Hard 


323. The fiery of Hippola 
may be ſeen, as related by our 
author, in the latter end of June, 
beginning at verſe 829. 


$33 The prieſt, that officiated | 


in this grove. of Diana, was called 
Rex Nemorenfis ; ; and this office he 
obtained 


| 3 30 
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Hard by a brook with various murmur runs, 
Where it is daſh'd againſt the bord'ring ſtones ; 
Here you may drinł, but tho' with heat you rage, 


By little draughts you muſt your thirſt aſſwage; 340 


Divine Egeria gives this grateful ſtream, 
A goddeſs worthy of the poet's theme; 

Let her be ſung, by every tuneful muſe, 
To Numa both a counſellor and ſpouſe. 

At firſt the Romans were too, prompt to war, 
To mend this temper was good Numa's care; 
He form'd their minds to a religious awe, 

And regulated their affairs by law; 

By this was check'd that impotence of pow'r ., .. - 
That wou d, whatc*er:1s.in its reach, devour ; 3 3380 
By this their ſavage nature milder grew, 
And gods and men receiv d their proper due; 
To fellow-citizens regard Was paid, 

And rancour, and revenge aide were! hid; 


: 5 


And 


obtained from his competitor, ei- 339. The reaſon aſſigned, why 
ther by ſtrength in being. or by they drank little draugbis at that 
ſwiftneſs in running; or, as ſome rivulet, was becauſe the water 


underſtand this place, the prieſt was exceeding cold, and conſe- 
muſt be a fugitive, who kills his quently dangerous, if 85 were 


predeceffor in ſin gle combat, and very thirſty... 
then ſucceeds him in his office. 
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wg _ oaks a venerable wood, dre 


„ ern err 
And he that lately minded not the gods, 


With wine and off rings now the atar loads. 
But lol what thund'ring ſhow'rs bf rain deſcend! 


Which thro the ſky corruſcant flames attend; 


Broad ſheets of ligbt ning overſpread the air, 


The ing's and people's hearts diſſolve with fear; 360 
To whom appall'd, divine Egeria ſaid, EIS ho 
Let not your minds be over- much diſmay d; 


The wrath of Jove, which iti this Rorm is ſhown, 


By proper ſacrifice you may atone; * 
Faunus and Picus ſhall thoſe rites declare, 


As deities they both are wortHipp'd ke; oo) 


But without force they nothing will unfold,” 
They muſt be bound, before theſe rites are told; 


She then inſtructs them, where they might be found, 


And how they might by buman hit be bound. | 370 


Below the mount call d'Aventine there © ſtood, 


wy -y 


a 


3 9 81 4 : 

1 Fg we are told, was Fon, To take theſe hs: to 
the fon of Saturn, and father of the number he had before, -the 
Fawnns ;- but afterwards were con- religious king News added that 
Ideted as deities, that frequented nas to the- city. We 90 | 


Mount Aventine, before it was on 46. 


4 cs f 
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Within this wood a bubbling fountain role, 
Whoſe margin green was overſpread with moſs ; 
Picus and Faunus here their thirſt allay'd, 
And here enjoy'd the grateful ev'ning ſhade; 
Hither, retird from bus'neſs Numa came, 
And to that fountain facrific'd a lamb; 


With the choice off ring he the altar. loads, 0 
And pours out wine in plenty to the gods; 130 
This done, he to his private grotto went 
Hard by, and waited for the wiſh'd event; 


The /jhoan gods as "uſual came, and * d 

The conſecrated wine that Numa left; 

Then went to reſt, and while in ſoft repoſe | 

They lay, the monarch from his grotto roſe; 

Who bringing with him ſtrong and proper bands, 

He ſafely y d, with caſe, their helpleſs hands; 

When they attoke, they ſtruggling ſtrove in vain, 

To looſe, or break, the ſtrongly-twiſted chain; 3 10 

You gods, that haunt the groves, then Numa ſaid, - 

Forgive this fact, this moſt audacious deed | 

You know, that 1'have nothing dad in view, 

And only y make this ſhort e to . | 
| Eee 1 Ns What 
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Then Faunus anſw'ring ſpoke; his words were theſe, 
What thou requir'ſt, is hard for men to know, 
And more than what we Sylvan gods can ſhow; 
Our pow'r extends but o'er the hill or grove, 
To dart the thunderbolt belongs: to Fove; 400 
Whom to bring down from the ethereal ſky, t 


And then defir'd he would their limbs unbind;, _ 
: By Styx they ſwore, to try their pow'r with Jove, 
And bring him down from his bright ſeats above; 
But what they did, when from their bondage freed, : 


What charms they us'd, to do the wondrous deed, 


From beav n, Q- ove, by charms they brought thee 


: — — — — — — — — = - 
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What will the wrath of tbund ring Jove appeaſe? ? 


_ W — 2 www tt <2 


Without our aid, thou wilt but vainly „ 
Thus Faunus ſpoke, and Picus with him j join d, = x 


No man may know ; 1 only can unfold, PR, 
What. marv'lous things by prous bargs are ll; 410 


Whom by the name Elicius now we.own; I down, 
r or nn grep #679 Jour 


396. Faunus, it ſeems, "was a in which form, the ancient Few 
borned deity ; for the original of imagined the devils ſhewed them- 
this line is, ſelves to mankind. It is probable, 

Sic quatieni coraua Fawius at; that fancy and — gave riſe 
He. is ſuppoſed to have appeared to both opinions. 
in the hape of a ſhaggy he-gcatz; 412. Elicius is one of Jupiter 


epi 
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Jove's preſence ſhook the mount on which he ſtood, 
His awful glory ſhook the trembling wood ; : 
The monarch's heart was ſunk with panic fear, 
Chill'd was his blood, and roſe erect his hair; 
But ſoon as he could ſpeak, he cry d, O Jove £ 
O king, and father of the gods above! 
day, with what vites we ſhall thy pow'r adore, 
When o'er our heads the dreadful thunders roar ; 
Grant this reguęſt, if T pure hands have _ 1 
Upon thy altars, and ſincerely pray d; 8 
Jore nods aſſent; but yet in doubtful 10 
He terrifies the ing with what he ſays; 
Cut of a head, ſaid Fove ; the king replies, 
A head of garlick will, J hope, ſuffice ; 
Nay, of a man, ſaid Jove; I will not fear, 
Reply d the king, to cut a head of bair; 
Once more in ſhort, the god demands a life, 
Af, for that ſhall feel the fatal knife, 430 
The monarch ſaid ; Jove ſmiling made reply, 

How can I, Numa, thy requeſt deny? 1 
| rg neo, 155 = Then 


epithets; it is derived 4 eliciends, brought down from heavn by 
i. e. from drawing down; becauſe, Faunu and Picus magic verſes. 
as Quid here tells us, Jupiter was 


8 
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And for the thunder expiation make: 
| Soon as to-morrow's ſun reſtores the day, 
III certain zokens of my pow'r diſplay ; 


| While on the ground adoring Numa lies; 
Joyful the king then back again repair'd, 

And to his ſubjects all theſe facts declar d; 
Strange were the facts, and wondrous to believe, 


In doubt they part, and think the hours move ſlow, 
Till on the niorrow they the fruth ſhould know; 
Next morn, a rimy froſt o erſpread the ground, — 


The King came forth, and in the open air, 
He ſeats himſelf upon a 22 y chair; 


T he multitudes i in ſilence round him ſtood; 


Then garlic, hair, and 7 together take, 


He ſpoke, and wrapt in thunder mounts the ſkies, 


440 


They to his words could hardly credit give; 


You will believe the words I ſpeak, he cry'd, 
When they to-morrow ſhall be verify; d; 


| Soon as to-morrow's ſun reſtores the day, 


Sure Zokens of his pow'r will Jove diſplay ; 


The people thick the palace gate ſurround; 450 


That chair of ſtate was made of maple wood, 


When 


| 3 
When Phebus firſt with ruddy beams appears, 
How fluctuating were their hopes and fears J 

The king roſe up with reverential dread, 


A milk*white diadem adorn'd his head, 

And lifting up his hands to heav'n, he ſaid, 
Daign now, O Jove, thy wond'rous pow'r to ſhew, 
And let thy promiſe and my words be true ; 461 * 
While yet he ſpoke, they all the ſun deſcry, | | 
And a great crack of thunder rent the ſky; 1 
Thrice in the air ſerene, they heard the ſound, 

And thrice the light ning glar'd upon the ground; 
But what is ſtill more wondrous to declare, 0 
Yet true, they ſaw an opening in the air; 
Afraid the king, and people turn'd their eyes i 

From gazing on bis wonder in the ſkies; 

When, lo! from thence, 4 ſhaeld, with gentle fall, | 
Deſcending dropt unburt amongſt them all; 471 1 
With ſudden ſhouts from ev'ry joyful tongue, 
The hills, the dales, and all the welkin rung ; 
A leifer then, which ne er had born the yoke, ; — 


To Fove did on the grateful altar ſmoke, 
And from the ground the NT ſhield they took ; 


1 
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This was Ancile call'd, which all around 

Was ſmooth'd alike, that not a notch was found? 
And as the king was giv'n to underſtand, 

The fate of Rome ſheuld on this fred depend; 489 


PASTE. 


He artfully contriv'd a number more, 


(Which of 2his fr th exact reſemblance bore,) 
Should then be made, that whoſoe'er ſhould try 


To ſteal the true, might be deceiv d thereby; 


Mamurius was in art eſteem'd divine, 


His morals did with equal luſtre ſhine, 
He made thoſe ſhields; to whom the monarch 64. 


Aſk what reward thou wilt, it ſhall be paid; 


The inſtitution of the Salian priefts, 


489. The Sali, or Saljex priefts 
were twelve in number, inſtituted 
by Numa, each of them carry'd 


Aucilia, or ſacred ſhields, eleven of 
which were made by Mamurius, fo 
like that which fell from heav'n, 
that the true one could not be di- 


ſtinguiſhed from the reſt. At this 


Who ſung, and danc'd in armour at their feaſts ; 3 490 
The king ordain'd ; 1 only glory crave 
For my reward, let that Mamurius have ; 


feaſt the Gali, dreſs'd in a par 


ticular garb, ran dancing thro' 


the city ſinging verſes, in which 
at the feaſt of Mars, one of the 


Mamurius's name was often re- 
peated. This celebrated Aucil 
was the ſecret guardian of the ci 
ty of Rome, as the Palladigm was 
of Troy. 
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And to ſecure this boon of future fame, 

Let all their tongues repeat Mamurius' name; 

From thence, in Sahax chorus, when they ſing, 

The ſtreets with echo's of Mamurius ring. 

Leet lovers now, who burn with equal fires, 

Put off a while Yaccompliſh their deſires, 

The din of arms to Hymen is no friend, i 

Wait, levers, till this feſtival ſhall end; coo. 

A ſhort delay will better omens give, 

And you will more, and laſting joys receive; 

The wife of pues bigb-prieft durſt not appear 

Dreſt all that time, nor ever combs her hair. 

When the third-night from hence reveals the ſtars, 

Of the to fiſhes only one appear; 

The ſouthern's ſet; but to'th' obſervant 

The northern ſtil] illuminates the ffli 7x. 
When with her ruddy checke, en the fiſh day, 

Aurora (hall her lively rays diſplay ; 510 

The lazy driver of the northern wain, 1 

Shall fink into the deep He efperian_ main; 

Not ſo the Yin Tntager, whoſe hapleſs fate, 

(The ſtory's ſhort) I briefly will relate; 
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'Tis faid, that Ampeles of blooming face, 


A nymph and ſatyr's ſon, the hills ef Thrace 


Adorn'd, whom Bacchus fondly did careſs, 


And let him from the grapes the vintage preſs; 
Once, as a lofty, and a ſpreading vine, 
Did thro' the branches of an elm eit wine; 


Th' advent rous youth climbs up the tree elate, 
And falling, met with his untimely fare; 6 N 
Bacchus, in pity of his monrnful caſe, | 3;5't !) 


Gave him amongft. the ſtarry figns a "Pp D DH 


On the fixth day, when in Bis ſhining car; 57 


Pyboebus ſhiall riſe, and brighten all the air,; 
Let all attend,  who.YVeſta's flagies adore, 
And on her altars: grateful incenſe po ; ii! if? 

To all the glorieus dees Carſur had, N e 
This day did that of boy ponti add: * 30 

To fix th eternal pow'r of Rim, 8 
<Q. e, V. als ſacted pow'rs with thine ator! 


V el ny 


det en: „ 7 Had 
320. It was 1 "hs 3 | Yom Ve ten ic 


cients, in Italy and Gratz] to ran? _ 4 21 29/1 
up their vines a elm-erees 8 
particular. pang - writes to 7 70 : Thats 28 T) 


A” Maximus from Pontus, No hat wines - here cleathe thi 


m Spreading elms, 
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That guardian pledge, which from bis native ſhore, * 
When Troy was burnt, to Rome Aeneas bore ; | 
Sprung from Aeneas does Auguſtus ſhine, 
Guard, 50% Veſta, guard thy kindred line ; 
And hence recorded in the rolls of fame, 
May Caeſar live, as laſting as thy flame. 

On March's Nones, the ſhrine of little Fore, 
Was dedicated near the double grope; £40 
By Romulus the place was wall'd around, | 

And there the people an Aſylum found ; | 
Whoe' er, be ſaid, unto this place ſhall flee, 
Him I'll protect, he ſhall in ſafety be; 
How little then was Rome, and now how great, 
And how 1 unenvy 4 was its riſing ſtate! 
But further that! may the thing cane 
What by the name of little Jvve I mean; 
What god's ſo call d, and why, you ae aſk, 


To anſwer both is now. my preſent taſk ; 1 550 


If y you a glance but o'er his fatue paſs, 
You'll find his features ſmall, and young his face ; 
| Obſerve his hands ; what mortal men revere, 


No dreadful, forked, 'thunder-bolts are there ; n 
L. 3 When 
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When that the giants heav'ns firm bafis ſhook, 
ove firſt the Thunder for his armour to; 
Till then unarm'd; new light'nings Of burn d. 
And the vaſt mountains into aſhes turn d? 
Cloſe by his ſtatue ſtands à guat, tis ſaid, 

By Cretan nymphs Jove's infant mouth was fed; 

The goat afforded mill, theirs was the care, 560 

A pious charge, the little god to rear; 

And as that Ye denotes whate er is ſmall, 

So Vejovis this little Fove we call 

S Soon as the flars adorn the azure ſkies, 

Vou'll ſee the head of Pegaſus ariſe; 

He ſprung, they tell us, from . flain, 

The bloody ſpots appear upon his mane ; 

Above the clouds, he could the ſky ſurvey, | 

And with wing'd-feet cut his acthereal way; 3 570 

But curb'd too much, low droop'd his falling wing, 

When with his bee] he made tb 4onan ſpring; © 

— 36G The conſtellation Ne 572. Aonia was the hity part 

riſes heliacally on the 7th of of Boectia in Greece, in which was 

March. Ov ſays it conſiſted in mount Helicon, at the foot of which 
His time of 15 ſtars; but in Pre- were the two fountains Aue, 


lemy's catalogue there are 20; in and Hippocrene. See the note upon 
Tjche's 19 ; and in the Bricannicgz. verſe 8th in May. 
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Now heav'n his further wand'ring flight confines, 
Where ſplendid with his f/7een flars he ſhines. 
See Ariadne s crown, the following night, 
Above th' horizon firſt appear in fight; 
Ungrateful Theſeus left his mournful wife, : 
Who from the Minotaur had ſaw'd his life ; 
Rejoic'd, ſhe thought ſhe had much better ſped, 


When Bacchus kindly took her to his bed ; 


"os 


Thy crime, ſhe ſaid, O Theſeus, was my riſe, 
'Bleſs'd be the day, that I was marry'd ruice! 
What folly, that for thee I ſhed a tear? 
Thy perfidy has made me happy here. - 
Mean while in India Bacchus conqueſts made e, 
And a long time from Ariadne ſtay d; 
Amongſt the young, and beauteous captive train, 


A royal maid the conqueror's heart did gain; 
How could ſuch charms of beauty be withſtood ? ? 


They made a a conqueſt of the Fury god; 
575 · On the 8th of March 4ri- | 


aas crown is ſeen above the hori- 
20on, in the evening. This con- 
ſtellation, in os Britannic cata- 
logue, has 21 ; of which 3 
are called 5. or bright; but 
in Ovid's time, there were but 9 
1 


5 90 
Poor 


577. They that underſtand 
Engliſh only, may read at large 


the ſtory of Theſeus and Ariadne, 


drawn up by our author, with cu- 
rious invention, and in the mov- 
ing ſtrains of poetry, in his Epi/- 
ths tranſlated by various hands, 


— * r ̃Ä 2 A ˙ ä ?! 
Ly 
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Poor Ariadne now again complains, 
She ſorrowing fills the ſhore with plaintive trains 


In diſbabille upon the beach ſhe ſtood, 


And thus in grief addreſs'd the briny flood; 


Freſh woe, O ſea, my tortur'd boſom heaves, 44: 


More ſtreaming tears again augment thy waves; 


As Theſeus then, ſo Bacchus now I moan, 
By both ungrateful am I left alone! 
Let ev'ry woman ev'ry man diſtruſt, 


They all in /ove, are perjur'd, or unjuſt ; boa 
Had I not chang'd the ſtate, I had before, 


Poor Ariadne now had been no more 


Why, Bacchus, didſt thou come to my relief? 


That boon has caus'd another ſcene of grief; 


O fickle Bacchus, changing as the wind, 


Light as the leaves, that do thy temples bind ! 


| Cauſe of my tears, and of this vile diſgrace, 
Muſt then a fore:zgn barlot take my place? 
What were the oaths, and promiſes you made, 
Yet violating thus the marriage- led? 610 
Hard is my lot, for ever to repeat 


The plaints of ue, and meet with freſh deceit ; 2 
Hoy 
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How often didſt thou perjur'd Tbeſtus blame, 
And yet art baſely guilty of the ſame? 
But let me not theſe ſcenes of grief relate, 
Leſt ſome ſhould think me worthy of my fate; 
For ſhould they reach unconſtant Theſeus' car, 
He wou'd leſs guilty of his crime appear; 
Is it becauſe, forſooth, that I am brown, , 
That you, for that fair harkbt me diſown? 620 
How can you doat upon that tany face? 


The thought muſt ſure appall the fond embrace; 3 

O Bacchus,” then be juſt, nor wand'ring rove 

From her, whoſe greateſt pride is conſtant love; 

I, and my mother, both did horns admire, 

Her's was a baſe, but mine a noble fire; 

Let not my love for thee be thought a ſhame, 

For me thou boldly did'ſt confeſs thy ons 11 

L. 4 Thy 

625. | Paſybae was the mother wini dicunt, ed quod bomines imo i 

of Ariadne, whoſe unnatural de- vino truces fiunt. Some think, be- 

fire for a bull was gratify'd by the cauſe Moſes is uſually pourtray d 

means of Daedalus, Bacchus is al- with horns, that Bacchus and the 

ſo repreſented with horas, accord- Jewiſh lawgiver is one and the 

ing to Pompeius Feſtus, for this ſame perſon ; but this opinion 1 


reaſon ; Cornua 3 Patris Simu- take to be meer . 
lacro edjiciuatur, quem inventorem 


\ 
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Thy plighted vows: thou didfi with ardur preſs, 
Thou ſprung'ſt from fire, how. could thy lave be leſs? | 
In heav'n didſt thou not promiſe me a place? 631 | 
Inſtead of heav'n, behold, I find diſgrace! 
As ſhe theſe. words exprefs'd, in plaintive mood, 
Bacchus ſome time unſeen behind her flood ; == 
He dry'd her tears, and claſp'd her to his breaſt, 
In heav'n, ald he, we will together reſt; 

| Join'd in one bed, one name us both ſhall j join, 
Tm Liber call d, and Libera ſhall be thine; 

A crown thy glorious monument ſhall be, 

| To Venus Fulcan gave it, ſhe to thee; 640 
-The promiſe he made good, for .in the crown 

Nine ſpark'ling gems of brighteſt luſtre ſhone 3 
Theſe into fars he chang'd, and plac'd on high, 
Which in a circle now adorn the ſky. | 
When the Erigbt ruler of the azure ſkies, 

Six times is ſeen to ſet, and fix to riſe; 
Another race of horſes thoul't behold, 

In Mars's "Fe Id, which Tiber's waves enfold; 
_ Unleſs his ſwelling flood o' er- run the plains, 649 
 Mount-Coeliis then the duly honour gains. Neat 


| 650. LY 22 7 c: NE is gne. 1 the hill, on which Kere was built 
.- i 


0 vp. 


Near to thy banks, O Tiber, where thy wave 
Does firſt of Rome the utmoſt bound ' ry lave; 
Upon the des, a day of ſportful reſt, 

Anna Perenna holds her genial feaſt; 

The common people frolick on the graſs, 
Toping, and ev'ry lad enjoys his 44ſt; 
dome fit in tents, and ſome in open air, 

And ſome green branches, ſhady bowers, rear; 


With cloths, keep off the beat above their head; 


Then warm'd with wine, the bealibs go briſkly round, Ho 


And ev'ry year is with full bumpers crown'd ; 
Here by their glaſſes his a Neftor lives, 
A SibyP's years that to his miſtreſs gives; 


It was ſo called, according to in their miſtreſſes name. This is 


Tuſcan general, who came to aſ- lines, 


fiſt Romulus, in his war againſt the 1 Ane Juſtine 


Sabinen. The name of it now is, 


horſe-racing by the Romans cal- tribus. 


led Equiria, was 5-5 "oh on the That 
13th day of this | * 

674. The ancient „ds | Six glaſes Narvia claims Juſtina 
cuſtom of r miſtreſſes, n; 


by drinking fo many glaſſes to Five Lycas, Lyde four, and [da 
their health, 25 there were letters * 


& 
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Others erect long canes, which overſpread 669 


Pomp. Feſtus, from one Coelins, a told us by Martial in theſe two 


Monte de $.Gjovarna Laterana. This Quinque Lycas, Lyde quatuor, Ida 
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Some rant and fing,”tho? but in mangled words, 
The neweſt ſongs the theatre affords; 
While others form a male and female train, 


Who bound in friſky dances o'er the plain. = © 
At night they ſagger home, and on the road, c 
All, whom they meet, their happineſs applaud. 680 ih 1 

| Late, in my walks, this gallant pomp I law, 
And to compleat the humours of the bw. | 


A fuddled wife, with noiſy. fault ring tongue, RE 5 

Came tugging of her drunken carl along, il 
But that you certainly may be appriz d, 

(For many ſtories have the Truth diſguis d,) 

What goddeſs gave occaſion for this feaſt, _ 

A full account ſhall briefly be expreſt. 

Unhappy Dido lov'd the Trojan chief, 

But found from his returns no kind relief; 6090 

A fun ral pile ſhe for herſelf prepar d, ; 

And oer her urn a cenotaph was read; 

Whereon inſcrib'd ſhe left the following verſe, 


Which does conciſely her laſt words rehearſe ; F 
| Cauſe of my death, this ſword Aeneas gave, 
Beth which brought hapleſs Dido to ber grave. 


Soon 
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Soon on her kingdom the Numidians ſeize, i 


And revel in her palace as they pleaſe 
Iirbas, who had Dido lov'd of late 


With haughty triumph now applauds his fate; 700 


That bed now ſhalltbe mine, he vainly cry'd, _ 
Which Dido to my ſuit ſo oft dend. 
The Tyriens fled, by ſea and land were toſt, 
Like roving bees, when that their king is loſt ; 

Three harveſts now had felt three ſummers-ſuns, 
And thrice the juicy grapes had fill'd the tune; 
When Anna baniſh'd from her darling home, 
Took her laſt farewel of her ters tomb; 
Put in the urn the cuttings of her hair, 


And o'er the aſhes dropt a mournful tear 700 


Then kiſſing the remains of the /ov'd ſhade, 
Adieu, for evermore adieu, ſhe ſaid; 
Thus Anna taking ſhip put forth to ſea, 
With only one companion of her way; 


699. This Iarbas was king of and forced her ſiſter Auna to flee | 


Numidia, os Getulia, in Africa, who for ſafety, where ſhe could; ma- 
was refus'd on the ſcore of mar- ny circumſtances of whoſe ſtor 
riage by Dido; but when ſhe was our poet is now going to relate, in 
dead, he came and took Carthage, his embelliſhing way. 


With 
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With many a wiſhful look, and anxious mind, 
She view'd thoſe dear. lxv d. walli ſhe left behind; 
To Malte's fruitful ifland then ſhe ſteers, | 
Which in the Libyan deep well-known appears; 
Battus was there the king, both rich and juſt, 
Her former gueſt, him ſhe could ſafely truſt, 720 
Who having heard hers, and her fifter's fate, 
Enjoy with me, faid he, my little fate; 
And here ſhe might, long as ſhe liv'd, have ſtay'd, 
But Battus of Pygmalion was afraid; 
Two years was Anna there a welcome geſt, 
Ihen forc'd to ſeek another place of reſt; 
: To wage in war, lo! Battus much too weak, 
Bids Auna fly, and her own ſafety ſeek ; 
Io winds and ſeas the now commits her fate, 


No ſeas fo dang'rous as her brother's hate; 


724- This OT was king 
of Tyre, brother of Dido, and An- 


na, but a cruel, and a covetous 
wretch. He murdered Sichaens his 


ier Dido's huſband, and violently 


took poſſeſſion of what he left. 
Ama therefore might well be a- 
fraid of the monſter. 

731. Calabria is the moſt ſou- 


1'cannot ſay what the modern 


+: 


thern part of the kingdom of Na- 


ples im Italy. My original ſays, 
the place that Anna intended to 
ſand ut in. Calabria, was then cal- 
led Camere, 
Purus ager, Cameren r incola Turks 
'- wocat. 


name of it is, if it has any. 
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Near the Calabriax ſhore, an open field _ 
There lies, that does its fruits in plenty yield; 
Thither ſhe bent her courſe, and when ſhe came, . 
Within about nine bow-ſhot: of the ſame, s 
No longer would the breeze the canvas ſwell, - 
The winds, all on a\fudden, huſhing fell; 

Tug hard, the pilat cry d, at ev ry oar, Si 

If that you mean to make the neighb' ring ſhore; 2 
But while they far! the fails, a rapid guſt ' 539 
(Which from a hov'ring cloud approaching burſt) 
With haſty whir/ drives back the ſhip again. 
Maugre their ill, into On Ws bin A 


Where in the oceer'srolling-ſurges toſt, 2 
The fight of ev ry land Cs h 2 a 
rg the low channel of the hoary deep, * 


Th' impetous:winds the - ei lies fans. 72 
The form ſurmountt the ſeamens force and care, 
or help they then itmplore the yods by Nye 9 
— R 

Could nothing do but hide her fuce and weepy wy 
Now ich Us ey opp tins mag 155 We 
Compar'd with ber uncertain 3 eee 
| . e 


But twas with tears that he his words expreſt; 770 
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But, driv'n by various winds, the ſhip at laſt 

Was on the coaſt near fair Laurentum caſt; 

Where ſoon as e er all fafely got on . 2317 

The ſhip fank foundring, and was ſeen no more. 

Aeneas now of great and pious fame, . 
Had to the Trojan join'd the Latin name; 
Who, as he with Arbates, his dear friend, 
Was walk ing ſerious: on the dotal firand, * 
 Spy'd Anna wand' ring in a lonely field, 
But ſcarcely to his eyes could credit Yield, 
Till that Acbates alſo thought the ame, 
And call'd to Anna loudly by her name 
The pen/zve wand rer then lift up ber eye, 

But knew not vrhat to do, nor where to fly; 
Where could ſhe hide, or whether could ſhe run? 
She, like her Hor; thought herſelf undone. 
The: Trojan hero Anna then addreft,, 29 


For, Dido, the remembrance of thy love, 

Did ſtill. th: affections of the hero more; 
Anna, ſaid he, now by this and I ſwear, 
This land of which you did ſo oſten hear, 


{ 


780. The (turldbs 


peruſe . on Ates may admire, and be de- 
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And by thoſe gods, who ptotnis dime this land. 
left vou only at their dread command N 
Far from my thoughts vas the atrocious decdʒ -c 
For me, why, dear Bliza, didſt thou bleed??? 
Her wounded breqſ, with anxious grief I ſuw, 


When I deſcended to the ſbades below y --i 780 EY 


But whether, thou to theſe our coaſis are drivin 
wy choice, or the peculiar will of beav'n; 3 i: 2574 I 


i. 
Whatever bleſſings in my kingdom are, oh 


Anna ſhall always have-a-welcome' N N 2 . : 


I owe to Didos* Rindneſs and to thine, - + - 
Whatever grandeur ur now is. talked minqm 


Thus for thy ow] m a well as Dillos fake,. 1 
Of this my country's wealth! thow ſhalt partake ; 31H 


To this kind: offer: Anua gave conſent: nn H 
And with \Acneago.thic leitx went; e Lingo 


Who, as ſhe with the courteous Bard. hes , 514. 
Relates her travels, and ber yarjods W),, ö wlll 


| Who then conduct berh in her Ade dd If 0/1 | 
And to the: queew dodrhus-hinnelf Expreſs N 192 


: Suſ- 


en * L- DITD | I GO PW: aQ i 


his deſcent of Aeneas to the ſhades lighted with the poet's invention 
below, in the 6th book of the 4e- and harmonious numbers. 


I | 
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SBuccour, Lavinia, once this lady lent 
To me, and mine, in deep diſtreſs and want; 5 
On L:bya's dreary coaſt, where ſhe ſupply d 8 
The means of whiat I ever fince enjoy d; 
Then let her like a Hier treated be, Þ 
For all her former  kindneſſes to me. 800 
She promis d fair, but yet a ſecret wound, 

That gall'd her fore, was in her boſom found; 
And when the preſents, that were ſent, the ſaw, 
Her jealous mind did falſe concluſions draw ; 
Wirh deadly ate, the does reſent the fad, 
But Youbted how her dert denn to act; 

The foll wing night, as Auna took her reſt, 

A dreadful viſiog tarriſy d ber breaſt ; 

Her ſiſter Did. in a blaody guiſe, VF 
And frightful huę, . 15 
And ſaid, fy from thin-micked pulice ; < 
Without delays, ar tam art down'd to. die; 
No ſooner bad. the IN wife poke, | 
But Auna with A ling hoiſt. awoks ;-17: ©: | 
-And fright ned to the window quickly flew, | 
From whapee: 2 the add the dhe; 
i 6508 An 


"4 , 4 -*+ $2: * 
& * 0.0 0 * - 2 * 
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Away ſhe fled, and ſtill her pace renew'd. 
Juſt like a hind, that's by a wolf Gs 
And in her flight, tis thought Mika pros Ec #7] 
Of ſuch a booty, forc'd her in his flood; + 820 
For when ftri& ſearch and call-were made around, 
The prints her feet had left were plainly found- 1 
And on the river's bank more plain appear d. 
When from the flood the foll' wing words were heard, 
Numiciur ſpouſe, I now poſſeſs the deep, 
Where Naid-nymphs their ſportive revels keep 3. 
And from the fond, below d perennial Aream, | 
Perenna now is added to my name. Row 
Thus ſatisfy d the ſearchers fall to meat, „ 
And their prouiſions, on the grafs, they cat 5, ..$ 125 
Where, as in jocund merriment, they lay 
Carouſing, they in wine diſſolv'd the day. , 
I know ſome for the moon this Anna take, 
Her Themis ſome, and ſome fler 15 make; 
eee 1 wt e Nay, 


819. Numicins was  ſinall river iter of Sarers, and/ as * 
of Latium; the poet here has the gedde/e of Fuſti The Greek 


found out a pretty way ofexcuſing word ©ipuc in "ſignifies that _ 


women who drown themſelves. which is right, or lawfid. Ii, 

Tis ſaid alſo; that Hexeas's dead who is alſo called Inachia, mm 

corpſe was found in this river. was the daughter of Inachys, the 
834. Themis is ſaid to be * king of the Agi ves. 


And they began to be oppreſs'd with want ; 
There an od woman from the neighb'rhood came, 
Tho? poor, yet neat, and Anna was her name; 

A plaited hood adorns her filver hairs, , 

And ina baſket homely cakes ſhe bears; 


Which ev'ry morning piping hot ſhe gave, 


 Amalthaea was Jupiter's nurſe. tinued there one whole winter, in 


_ —_— — — * — 
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Nay, there are thoſe, who reas ning ftrive to prove, 
This Anna was the nurſe of Cretan Fove ; 
But yet a ſtory, which has reach'd my cars, 


Much nearer to the truth than thoſe appears 3 
Before the Roman people Tribunes choſe, 
To guard their rights, and vindicate their cauſe ; 1 840 


Diſguſted at the fathers haughty ſtate, 


They to the ſacred mountain did retreat; 


Where when their ſtock of bread and corn was s ſpent, 


Among the pb which their lives did ſave; 8. go 


7 „ 


836. In the original, this nurſe ple thinking themſelves oppreſs'd 
is called Nymphen Atlantida; but by the patricians, left the city, and 
more common tradition js, m retir'd to that monntain, and con- 


842. This mountain, called the year U. C. 260. They were 
facer in Latin, lay near to the perſuaded to return again, by the 
Fibar,. about fixteen miles prudent addreſs of Menenins Agrip- 

m Reme, The common peo- pa, one of their conſul, 
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To whom in gratitude, when peace was made, 
And they return'd, this joint reſpect they paid ; ; 
An altar with a flatue there they rais'd, 
And benefaftreſs Gerificing prais'd; 
And that her deed to lateſt times might live, f 
They to her former name Perenna give. 
There till remains, that I ſhould now explain, | 
Why ſongs are ſang of a laſcivious ſtrain, | 
By maidens at this feaſt ; for it belongs 
To them to chorus it with wanton ſongs; 860 
Soon after Auna was a goddeſs made WM | 
| Mars to her came, and thus in private faid; 
My month, in part, may now be called _ = 
 Wherein thou art ador d, with rites divine; | 
A boon I crave; on thee my hopes depend, 
And beg in this thou'lt be my truſty friend; 
The god of war, inflam'd by pow cul love, 
Would fain connubial Joys with Pallas move. 
V Kind, 


886. To 3 I havenot 3 kb as 
kactreſss name, they added the lation) was born at Bowillae a 
epithet Perenna to Aua; perennis is c 
Latin for perpetual or everlaſting. from Rome. 
This Auna, our poet tells us, (tho 
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Kind, good old dame, all foft endeavous try, 
That Pallas with my wiſhes may comply; 870 
In this kind office if thou would'ſt engage, 
The taſk will well become thy prudent age. 
To his requeſt ſhe ſeem 4 to give conſent, 
But quite another thing was her intent; 
His hopes were rais'd by ev'ry word ſhe ſays, 
But ſtill deluded by her feign'd delays; 
As he more inſtant grew, well, now ſhe cry d, 
Pallas at laſt conſents to be your bride ; 5 
She does at laſt to my intreaties yield, . 
Come, god of war, and joyful take the field; 880 
With eager haſte he went to preſs the bed f 
Where Anna, like a bride, with muffled head, 
Was laid; but when juſt ready for th' embrace, * 
How great was the deluded god's diſgrace, _ 
At ſeeing Anna's old and ugly face! 
The new-made goddeſs grinn'd at the deceit, 
And Venus titter d when ſhe hear d the cheat; 
Hence came the uſe of ſinging wanton ſongs, 
Expreſſing the deluded lovers wrongs. 
Well nigh 1 had omitted to relate, | 890 
The horrid ſcene of Caeſar's tragic fate; But 
891. The fifteenth of March, being the ides of that month, 2 


— 
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But that neglect chaſte Y ga would not brook, 

And thus from her fair b/azing altar ſpoke; 

Fear not to mention the atrocious deed, Is 
His murd rers thought they ſaw the hero bleed; 

But that was all appearance ; as he lay, LE | 
I came, and ſnatch'd his fleeting ſoul away; 

He was my ſacred prieſt, to me the crime 

Was really done, which was deſign d to him; 

But now, in the celeſtial choir above, 900 

He lives immortal near the throne of Joe; 

| While that the murd rous crew, O diſmal ſtate! | 
Are ev'ry where purſu'd by wretched fate; 

Witneſs Philippi, where their bones are found, 

Unbury'd, rotting, ſtrow'd along the ground; 
This juſt revenge Auguſtus has fulfill'd, 

Due to a famous chief, and father kill'd. 

When the next morn exhales the 1 air, 
One part of Scorpio only will apppear. 

5 When from the ides a middle fun js paſt, 
There comes a Jovial day; tis Bacchus feaſt ; 

M 3 * - Aﬀiſ 

unn 911. on the 17th day of this 


barbarouſly murdered in the ſe- month the feaſt of Bacchus was ce- 


nate, is ſtyl d in the Remax ca- lebrated. Bromins was one 2 
e Fans I 


— 


P; 
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Aſſiſt thy poet, Bromius, and his lays, 

Exalt, whilſt I record thy deeds and praiſe; 
Had not the Tbund rer Semelt compreſt, 

In flames, thy birth unhotic'd might have paſt ; 
But in thy father's thigh thou did'ſt "_ 


A manly form without a mother's pain; 


»Twould be a task too tedious to rehearſe, 
Thy Thratian triumphs, and thy Scythian wars; 


: Or to recite what num'rous vict ries grac d 


92 


y glorious arms throughout the conquer d eaft ; 


Nor will 1 here, in pitying ſtrains relate, 
The Thehan king's, or poor Lycurgus fate; 
Nor do's it to my preſent work belong. 
With Tyrrbene monſters to enlarge my ſong ; 
How Mariners, who thy great pow'r deride, 


Gags into Hes, d 


e names, derived From 
the Greek; awd 20 Beyer, from 
the *clamorous noiſe, made by 
— I the Bac- 
| 8 who was torn to pieces 


dry b Wöther ec and ber 


frunie wompanions the Merades, 
den be Qefpiel the fn le 


ro" the billow 8 glide. 


But, 


of Percha his — was 
king of Thrace, who obſerving his 
ſubjects too fond of the juice of the 
grape, endeavoured to deſtroy all 

their wines; in cutting down of 
| which he wounded himſelf deſpe- 
rately in the knee. The wi/e peo- 
ple, of thoſe times, conſider d that 
as a judgment upon him, for the in- 
falt thrown mm the god of wine, 
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Bot, Bacebus, 1 muſt ſhow, why at thy feaſt, 
A poor o/d-woman of 2 homely caſt, 
Invites the people as they paſs along, 930 
To buy her cakes, and cries them thro the throng. 
Before thy birth, in fields the victims graz d, 

No fires upon th' unhonour'd atars blaz d, 

But when from Ganges and the Ea return d, 
Then hallow'd flames the victor's off rings burn d; 
For thou, O Bacchus, ceaſing from thy toils, 

To Joue did'ſt dedicate thy choiceſt ſpoils ; 
Then firſt did Frankincenſe, with rich perfume = 

of Cinnamon, the ſacred flames conſume ; = 

Then firſt the fatt ned limbs of oxen laid 
On holy fires, a ſacrifice were made; 

From Liber ſo kbations take their name, 
And dulcet cakes, that moulder in the flame. 
© Sweet cakes with honey made, and gen'rous ne 
Do's Bacchus love? he planted firſt the vine. 
M4 But 
929. Some ſuppoſe, that not cakes in Latin are ealrd Lida, 
only one old woman, but that - which our poet here derives from 

veral were employed in making Liber, one of the names of Bac- 

and hawking theſe der cal a- chus, but ſome etymologiſts think 
: | both Lamina, i. e. libations, and 


kba took their names from. the 
Greek verb v., i 7. I pour out. 
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But while upon this ſubject yet I — 


A merry little ſtory let me tell; 
From ſandy Hebrus as the god did ſtray, 
Attended by the fatyrs in his way; 


The jolly crew with tinkling cymbals paſs, 959 


_ Ofer the ſweet-ſcented flow'ry lawns of Thrace, 
 Mov'd by the tinkling ſound, great ſwarms of bees, 
Purſu'd the noiſe, and ſettled in the trees; ; 
To hollow trunks retir'd, they ſoon abound, 
Where Bacchus plenteous ſtore of honey found; 
The Satyrs grinn'd, and old Silenus laugh'd, 
As they the bev'rage made of honey quaff d; 
Pleas' d with the taſte, they ſearch'd the woods about, 
To find the combs of yellow treaſure out; 


In an old elm by chance Silenus ſpies, 8 960 


A humming ſwarm, as he ſuppos d, of bees; 
He joy d at the diſcovery he had made, 
Vet to his comrades not a word he ſaid; 


952. By this tory i it appears, tiquity. But ſhall we ſay that 


that the beating upon <warming- ſound affeRs their hearing in this 
pans, and other things made of caſe, or does it cauſe an agree- 
braſs, that make a tinkling found, able zxdulation in the air, which 
to gather bees together, when affects their bodies, and brings 
fhey ſwarm, is of very great an- them thus together ? Tudicent feriti, 


* 


| 1 


And pok'd for honey in the noiſy neſt; 
When ſudden from the: buzzing hollow ſpring, 
A thouſand Hornets, which with fury ſting . E 
His face, and neck, and ears, and hairleſs crown; 
And the ſtung aſs ſoon threw his rider down ; 


Who, ſprawling on the graſs, cry'd out amain, 970 


For help, and ſuccour, from the ſhaggy train; 
The ſatyrs, when they ſaw him in that plight, 
Grinn'd with rude mirth, and chuckled at the fight ; 
For his big face was ſwoln around his eyes, 
And the unwary fall had lam'd his knees; 
Bacchus himſelf to laugh could not forbear, 
But bid him with ſoft mud the tumor ſmear; . 
The muddy plaſter put upon the part, 
Took down the ſwelling, and allay'd the ſmart. 

As Bacchus thus firſt found out honey's uſe, 980 
To him we give the rich nectareous juice; 


And 


1 am not ſo well fell d in ofhornets : but Daniel Criſpinus, the 
. ſurgery, as to judge whether a commentator of the Faffi in Uſum 
plaſter of clay or mud (Ovid makes Delphin, preſcribes radifp-leaf-wa- 


uſe of both words, knmus and Ju- ur, for that . 
tum) be good to heal the ſtinging 


But cloſe, aſtride his afs, e 1080 he preſs d, 
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And why a woman here preſides, it's plain, 


He with his Thyr/us drives the Bacchic train; 
But why muſt ſhe be old? the reaſon tell; 
| Becauſe old women love grepe-juice ſo well. 
And why with ivy deck'd? when Juno ſought + 

Too find young Bacchus, in her fury, out; 

The nymphs green ivy o'er his cradle laid, 


By which diſguiſe the child was not betray'd. 989 


But how, O Bacchus, ſhall I make it known, 


Why, at thy feaſt, youths take their wrile gown? | 
s it becauſe a young, and blooming grace, 


Appears for ever on thy beardleſs face? = 


Or, that becauſe thou father Bacchus art, Ty 


And ſo oer children claim'ſt a father's part; 


983. The Thyrſus was a kind 


of ſpear, ty'd about with i ivy, or 
vine leaves. 


988. My original fays, Nyfades 


| Nymphac, i. e. nymphs that inha- fan 


bited Ny/a, a city of Aabia, where 
Bacchus was brought up. 

991. This virile gown, in Latin 

toga -virilis, or libera, or pura, be- 


Or, as thy title freedom do's denote, 
Do they affume new freedom with their car? 


gan to be worn by the Romans, in 
the 15th year of their age; hav- 
ing then laid aſide the praetexta, 
which they wore during their in- 
cy. 

997. Here is an alluſion to one 
of Bacchus? 8 names, VIZ. Liber, 
- properly ſignifies free, 0r 
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Or 81 becauſe, when that, 3 in days of old, 


Brave Romans turn'd the glebe, and penn'd the fold; 3 
When ſenators came from the furrow'd field, 100 


Which their hard bands induſtriouſly had till'd; 
And could with equal luſtre grace the bar, e 
Or bear the en/igns of victorious war;; 
The ruſtic crowds, to ſee ſome public game, 
To Rome, in honour of a goddeſs, came; 

For Ceres feſtival, great god of wine, 
In thoſe primaeval days, was join'd to thine * 
And, that the youths the concourſe might adorn, 
Then firſt the free, or virik gown was worn. 


But, father Bacchus, with thy horns appear 1010 


Propitious, while theſe myſt'ries I declare; 
And as I ſing of thy great deeds, and praiſe, 
Afiſt my genius, and inſpire my lays. 

On this, and day before, with grave parade, 

To the Arg#i a proceſſion's made; 

And verging to the north, in cloudleſs ſkies, 


Tou l ſee at "_- the * —_ 
1 5 Would 


IT Rn (as ho accompany d Hereales into 


ſome write it) were ſacred places pert and dy'd before they re- 
in Rome, where, as it is ſuppoſed, turn'd home, were bury'd, 
ſome illuſtrious Agi ven, or Greeks, | 


| 
| 
4 
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Would you know why that bird, ſo highly grac d, 
A conflellation mongſt the ſtars was plac'd ? 
Saturn by Jove's ſuperior force was drivn, 1020 
From his poſſeſſions, and the throne of heavn; 
Enrag'd the Titans he to arms excites, Df 
To right his cauſe, as far as fate permits. 

A monſter from the earth, (the ſtory goes,) 
Part bull, part ſerpent, hideous aroſe ; | 
This monſter furious Styx, in a dark ſtall 
Shut up, inclos'd within a triple wall; 
The fatal lers ſtabliſhd a decree, 
'Whoe'er ſhould ſacrifice this bull ſhould be 
Superior to the gods: Briartus arms, 1030 
Whoſe adamantine ax the deed performs, 


The monſter ſlew ; and being about to lay 


His carcaſe on the fire, 'twas ſnatch'd awav, 

By Jove's command; the kite the carcaſe bare 

To Jove, and for the fact now ſhines a ſtar, 

Next day but one, begins Minervd's feaſt, 

85 Five days continu d the Quinquatria laſt ; The 


1028. Theſe fatal ffters were the 
- ethic Greet, and Roman deſtinies. 


They were three in number, 


Clotbo, Lachefis, and Atropos. The 


firit was ſuppos'd to hold the diſ- 


| taff the ſecond to ſpin the thread 


of human life, and the third to 


cut it off. Crude notions! if we 
allow 'em a place any where but 
in poetical figments. =" oj 
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The firſt's the geddeſ? birth-day ; then appear 


No bloody ſcenes, or ſhow of hoſtile war ; 


But the next four, with ſand the Circus ſtrow d, 


Is dy d with cruel oladiator s blood; 
For naked ſwords is Pallas's delight, 


With pleaſure ſhe beholds the champions fight ; Z 
Let youths, and girls the goddeſs now appeaſe, | 


She'll be propitious, and a friend to theſe ; 
Young maidens, if you would her favour win, 


Now ply the diſtaff, learn to card, and ſp:n ; „ 


Pallas firſt taught the uſe of wool, and toro, 


And the fleet ſhuttle thro the web to throw; 


Fullers, and dyers, conſecrate your art, 
To Pallas; ſhe did firſt your rules impart ; 


And know, O gentle craft, without her aid, 
No ſhoes are well cut out, or neatly made; 


Nor can the architect improve his ſkill 
In any work, againſt Miner vas will; 
And you the art of healing who profes, 
Owe to this goddeſs OR and ſucceſs ; 
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104 


1050 


1053. In hats two lines Owid gil tells us, made the Trojan horſe. 


mentions a famous ſhoe-maker in Now, tho' I have not kept cloſe to 
| Homer, whoſe name was Tychius ; the letter, in my tranſlation, I 


and in the two next, the cele- think the ſenſe is clearer than if I 


brated architect Epeus, who as Vir had. 
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Nor let imperious mafters of the ſchools 
Place all their glory in repeated rules; 
Would you have ſcholars, and be zuftly paid ? 1060 
Beg the aſſiſtance of the blue ey d mad. 
The graver, painter, flatuary owe 41:56 1 
To Pallas all the curious ſkill they know; || 
She's the inventreſs of a thouſand arts, 4 | 
And to the poers ſacred fire imparts ; 
Then deign, O goddeſs, to direct my pen, 
While I deſcribe thy wond'rous works to men. 
| Down where mount Cælius verges to the plain, 
Capta Minerva's temple may be ſeen; : 
Which on her birth-day as old annals ſhow, 1708 
0 Was rais d, and conſecrated lon 8 ago; ; 
But why ſhe's Capra call'd is ſtill a doubt, Y 
And by conjecture we muſt find it out; 
Is it becauſe, in Roman ſpeech we name, : 
A capital, and ready wit, the fame ? 
Or is't becauſe, that ſhe no mother had, 
But from Fove's head burſt out, in armour clad? 


„ 7 


f 1057. Amongſt 8 rea- this Iine, and in 1051 2 
ſons here given why Minerva has derives capta from capur, the head 


th epithet of Capra, our poet, in in Latin. But that alluſion can- 
nof 
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Or that, when the Fuliſei were ſabdu' 4. 


Was ſhe btought captive with the conquer d crowd? 
Or is it, that a law by her was made, 1080 


That puniſhes ſome thefts with loſs of head? 
But, Pallas, let that name be what it will, 
Do thou protect thy fav'rite Romans ſtill; 
Of the Quingquatrian days we call the laſt 
The T ubilufirium, which concludes the fealt. 
If now the ſun you carefully ſurvey, 
You'll find he enter d Aries yeſterday.. - 
By wicked Inv's fraud the farmers threw 
Percb d corn into the . which never grew; 55 


not de 'preſerv'd in an Enghb 
tranſlation ; in many other places 


of the Faft, his derivations are 


hard to be imitated, with any to- 
lerable _ of elegance i in our 


language. 
was held the Tubilufrizm, when 


the trumpets, and other muſical 
inſtruments, :'deſtin?d for ſaered 


uſes, were purify'd. There was 
another 7 agi kept or the 
23d of May. 

1087. This is ſuppoſed to be 
ſpoken on the iſt day of the Quiz- 
guatria; for the fun enter'd into 
Aries, on the 18th day of March, 
in n time. The 2 thus, 


1085. On the 23d of this 1 


; «Pol 


' having juſt mentioned the * 


opportu 
of Phryxus and Helle. 
1088. This Ine, the 3 
of Cadmus, was married to Atha- 
mas king of Thefſaly, but ſhe was 
his ſecond wife; his firſt wife's 
name was Nephelz, by whom he 


had Phryxas and Helle. Ino prov'd - 
a cruel ftep-mother to them, 


which occaſioned terrible difor- 
ders in the family. There is. a 
good moral in this ſtory, for thoſe 
who engage in ſecond marriages, 
where there are former children. 
Great prudencs, with a diſcreet 


and mild behaviour, is very ne- 


ceſſary irt ſuch caſes. 


—— — — g —— 


"ED 
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Apollo was conſulted why the eurtn 1090 
Was harren? what would give the ſeed'a birth ? . 
The meſſenger, ſuborn d by Inv's gold: 

A lying anſwer from the Tripod told 
That for relief, the Delpbic god advis d. 
Pbryxus, and Helle ſhould be ſacrific d; 

The cruel queen, and citizens demand 
The horrid execution out of hand; 

But the reluctant parent long withſtood 
Their clamorous deſires, and thirſt of blood; 

At length before the altar, band in hand, 1100 
With garlands crown'd the deftin'd victims ſtand; 
And jointly their unhappy lot bemoan, 

With many a fear, and many a doleful groan; 3 
From Aether Nephel? beheld the pair, 

And ſwift deſcending thro the ſtormy air, 

| Snatch'd up her children, who from thence _—_ 

Upon a golden ram's ſoft fleece were laid; 

The ram, as order'd, bore them both away, N 


And for their greater ſafety ſwam the ſea ; . 


1106. This is, ** to be 
e at Thebes in Boeotia, which 
Ovid here calls Draconigenam Ur- 


bem, i. e. a city ſprung from a dra- 


1 


gor's terth; alluding to the fable 
of Cadmui killing a great ſerpent 
in that plate, and ſowing its zeeth, 
which ſprung up into armed men. 
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Poor Helle bolding weakly by his born, 
As ſhe was thro' the fwelling ſurges borne, 
Fell prone into the deep; and from her fall, 
That narrow ſea the Helleſpont we call; 
Her brother Phryxus ſtrove her life to ſave, 
By which well nigh he'd periſh d in the wave; 
He wept her loſt, unknowing that the tide 
Had born her ſafe to Neptune for a bride ; 
Soon as the ram had reach'd the neighb'ring ſhore, 
Phryxus his golden fleece to Colchis bore ; 
And for his merit now the ram appears 1120 
A ſplendid fign, amongſt the zodiac flars. 
When the third bluſhing morn from hence you ſee, 


The day and night exact will equa! 5 

And then when four times more the pearly dews 

Have fatiated kids, and grazing ewes, 

Janus and Concord have another feaſt ; 

| And altars are for Pax, and Salus dreſt. | 

O'er months the 2007 has an imperial ſway, 
And on Mount Aventine the following day, 


To 


1119. — after having ſa- of Colehit, where it remain'd al 
erific'd the ram to Mars, carry'd the famous expedition of Ja 
his golden fleece to Ot, king „5 
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To her the Romans ſacred Honours: give, 1130 


And in her patronage this month I leave. l : A 


* 
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= 5 AIR queen. of love! thy kind aliſtance 


„ gy, 1, 


The poddefs t to her poet turn'd her head, 


And what is your petition now, ſhe ſaid? 
Sing you of ſacred things? or do you feel 
The wound of love, within your boſom till ? 


Thou know ſt, 0 goddeſs, when J felt the ſmart, 


The keen effects of Cupid's pointed dart ; 
At this ſhe ſmil'd, and ſudden in the air h 
A pleaſing gleam of brightneſs made appear; 10% 
Wounded, or whole, ſaid I, Tm keep the field, 
And never to another Conqu” rer yield; ; 

. Ns: „ 

1. My original is here, Gemi-  culty; ; for 1 cannot find, that | 

norum mater amorum. But why Venus was ever the mother of any 


Venus is called the mother of two more than one Cupid. But what 
hues, is a queſtion that Has is it that faction, in the hands of 


puzzled the commentators, and an ingenious poet, cannot create ? 


don't pretend to ſolve the diffi- 
\ 
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In my young years of gentle themes I ſung, 
But now to ſtronger notes my hre is ſtrung: 
My ſulject now requires a greater force, 
Rough is my way, and longer is my courſe ; 
From ancient annals I new knowledge bring, 
How conſtellations riſe, and ſet, I ſing. 
Fam'd queen of love / this month of all the year, I 
We conſecrate to thy peculiar care ; _ 20% 
Then let thy poet in thy honours ſhare! = 


The goddeſs ſeem'd well pleas'd with what I Gaid, 
8 And gently wav d her myrtle o'er my head ; 
Go on, ſhe. cry 'd, and by thy labours raiſe 
Thyſelf a laſting monument of praiſe ; | 
Freſh fe I felt, and vigor in my veins, 
And new diſcoveries amplify my ſtrains. 
This month, Germanicus, with ſpecial grace 
Claims thy regard, and dignifies thy race; 
„ 


— 
K 5 — - _ —_— —— - : 
a 


f 23. The Myrtle-tree was conſe- ref, Thus Clauatam in his Ex 
erated to Venus, becauſe of its a- thalamium of Honorius, and Maria 
greeable fell and beauty. It was ſays, 

anciently much in uſe at weddings. He naſtrã ; pofte ebducere 

The deor-pofts of the weddin g- myrto contendent. 
houſe were adorn'd with it; and And again, | 
the-muficians at the feaſt had gar- Haec guogue velati Lauro ayrioges 
land; made of it, mix'd with /au- cancbant. 
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This month adds luſtre to thy natal line, 30 
And by detiv'd nobility is thine ; 
This our great founder had at firſt in view, 
When that che model of the year he drew; 
Thus he the firſt of months to Mars aſſign d, 
To his great father gratefully inclin'd ; 
To Venus April, in the ſecond place, + 
A diſtant parent in his glorious race ; 
For ſearching his deſcent thro' ages paſt, 
He mounted to his kindred gods at laſt; 

Full well he knew, that Dardan ſprung from Jove, 
| Fruit of a god's, and fair Elefra's love; 41 
As birth to Erichthon:us Dardan gave, . 
80 Erichthon gave birth to Tros the brave; 

Aſaracus did Tros his father claim, — 

And Capys him, from whom Anchiſes came; 
Whoſe bed the Paphian goddeſs deign'd to own, 

Whence ſprung 2 of ſupreme renown ; 

| - 3 „ 


31. Germanicus was x5 adopted by 49. This genealogy, and ſucceſ- 
his uncle Tiberius Cagſar into che ſion of kings down to and from A4 
Julian family, which was origi- neas are ſomewhat differently rela- 
nally deſcended from Vun. See ted by Lim; but the affair is of no 
what our poet ſays, between the great conſequence to us at this 
100 -and the 110th line follow- time ; no divine claim, or heredi- 


ing. | = _ tary right depends upon it. 
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Who on his back, when Troy was all on fire, 
Brought off his houſhold gods, and _ fire; - 
Frora him Tiilus, happy name, aroſe; bn Lis 
| Whoſe godlike race the Julian fam'ly Se; Hes 
Him Hlvius next ſucceeds; that ruſtic name 
From woods, where he was born in Latium came; 
Sire to Latinus, who was Alba's fire; © 

The kingſhip next did Epytos acquire; 

Capys, a Trojan name, next fill'd the throne, 
As afterwards did Calpetus his ſo nnn 
Then Tiberinus, who beſtow'd a name 
On Tiber, for he periſh'd in the ſtream ;. . 
But yet he ſaw his ſon Agrippa born, 60 
And Romulus his grandſon reign'd in turn; 


ut Romulus by ſudden light ning lain, 


To Aventinus fell the vacant reign ; ©. 

From him a hill in Rome its name receives, 
And Proca takes the crown his father leaves ; 
Him Numitor ſucceeds, both juſt and brave, 
Who birth to Ilia, and to Lauſus gave; 
Not from his uncle's (word could Lauſus flee, 
But Lia was belov'd, 0 Mars, by os - 5 


VE 
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And ſoon a mother made, when ſhe — GER 


Remus and Rom: ls at à ſingle birth ;-+ 


From Mars, and Venus thus our founder bs, 9855 
Who well deſerts to have his priiſcs fung ; 


717 


' 


And that this fact to lateſt times might live, 


He did their names to March and April ene. : l 7 
As from the foamy ſea the goddeſs ſprung, 


2 


* 


Her month's deriv'd from the old Grecian tongue; 5 
And why ſhould Greek deduQtions now be blam d? 


For Il then the greater Greece was nam'd ; 


Evander came, and ſettled in this place, 
Here came  Alcides, both of Grecian race; 


*. 


On Rome's green hills Aicides' oxen fed, 
And Albula's cool waves their thirſt alay d; RNs 


As Circe's name, and Leftrigon's appear, 
Along our coaſts, this plainly does declare, 
That the Neritian leader onc 


N 4 


76. Ovid dilivers this as his 0- 
| pinion here that April i is derived 


from Ape, which is the Greek 


name, for the froth of the ſea. A 
meer compliment to Venus who 
is fabulouſly ſuppos d to have 
ſprung from thence. 
rive April ab ateriendo, becauſe in 
that month the productions of 


Others de- 


was there. 3 
Still = 
the edrth, trees and ee 


begin to open by the genial, 
warmth. of the fun. But Sage 
will have it form'd of Aper, from 


hunting of boars in that month. 


This ſhews how little certain truth 
can be eſtahliſned by etmologies.” * 2 


86. Neritian leader ; that is Ubf- | 
Js; fo tiangd from Neriros,” a 
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Still Tſaulum, and ſtill damp Tikuer ſtands, 
| Which are the work of fatmer Grecian hands z 


Antenor too, of whom Patavium boaſts, 
Came here, and built that ciry on our coaſts; 


Altho' a Greck, a 


184 O VID IFAS TIL. 


By various fates Halgſus here was driv'n, 
From whom the name was to Faliſaa gin; 90 


And Diomede, who, Daunys, in thy ground, 
wife and city faund ; 
Late after theſe with gods Aeneas came, 


Which pious he preſerv'd. from 1hon's flame; 
With wham from Phrygia Solymus arrives, 
Whoſe name is honour'd, and in Sulmo lives ; ; 


Sulmo, my native place, alas, how far 


From thence, the places where I'm baniſh'd ere! 
But, muſe, forbear now longer to complain, 101 
My preſent theme permits no doleful ſtrain, 


But whither will pat envy make her —Y 


Upon thy honours, Venus, the would prey; 


For of thy name ſome would this month deprive, 


n e lt VOY ow” 885 give; 


s @'+ 4 '; ig Soon 
Een of which land in their 1 SEEN Try. 
he was king The Faliſu, an ancient people of 

89. RHalhia was 


for of 4; Aa- Ttaly, pretended to be (as our poet 
= | 


rammen, the ge the Greeks, ſays) the deren dane of this/ale/:'s. 


OVIDs FAST. 


88 . 


Soon as the rugged blaſts of winter geaſe, 


Then genial fring, they, ſay, yields her increaſe ; | 
But, pow'rful goddeſs, ftill protec; thy name, 


And from uſurpers yindicate thy claim; 1 110 


No power upon the globe has greater ſway, 5 
She is a pow'r whom gods. and men obey ; 

She reigns in earth, and. ſeas, and heav'n above, 
All nature's nouriſh'd by almighty love ; 
Tis the gives growth to trees, and to the grain, 
Whoſe vivid liv'ries deck the fruitful plain ; 
From her of kfe the various bleſſings flow, 
The gods themſelves to her their being owe ; 
Love poliſh'd firſt th uncultivated mind, 


And taught rough males to be to females kind; 120 


Her pleaſures couple all the feather'd race, 


And ſavage herds, more than their paſtures pleaſe ; 


| Ram will with ram, in cruel fight engage, 


But a kind female ſoftens all his rage; 


99. l 


that Ovid was in baniſhment when 
he wrote this part of his F 

Tomas was the place of his exile, 
| belonging to Sgrbia. We have 


here in the original Seythico ſolo. 


109. How luxyrjapt is our poet 


in this page, and the next! It is 


a theme that he had often medi. 


tated, no wonder then that he ex- 
patiates ſo largely upon the effefts 
of love; this may be properly cal- : 


en 


The. | 


1861 OI De PA 6 T. I. 

The bull, who's free to all the herd beſide, £6 
Walks pleas'd, and loving by his fav rite bride; 
The watry deeps does the ſame pow'r pervade, | 
From whence the floods and ſtreamsare fruitful made; 


From kve men learnt an elegance i 3 
And ev'ry node, that has a charm to pleaſe; pi” 3 
The ver who would his coy! miſtreſs gain, 4 
Attacks her in a ſoft) engaging ſtrain; 
And ſhe, whom "vulgar charms could never pleaſe, 
- By eloquence is often won with eaſe; E< 15 
A thouſand various arts unknown before. 
Will prying love, ingenious love explore; 5 
Then who will dare to rob her of the fame 
This nonth beſtows, ennobled with her name: > 
That ſacriligious thought be far from me, 8 qi 
Whit god in Rome is honour'd more than ſhe?, 140 
For Troy, O Roman, Venus arms would bear, 
And there was wounded: by. E hoſtile me: 3 3 4 
111 ; When 


142. Venus was wounded, for- And Virgil makes Diomede fay, in 
och, in the hand by Diamede. the 11th book of the Eneid. 
This fac is warranted by Hamer; i bat could I hope Gut theſe,” or 

tes Jap band the raxing feel. | greater harms, 


prefai'd, Since I attack'd' id gods i in 
Aud the rarer Air a arms, | 
crim/ea ſta ud. lliad V. Wounding gs Fair | Venus band. | 
| It 
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When Paris judg d three goddeſſes requeſt. 
Well was ſhe deem'd ſupetior to the reſt; 
May no reſentment urge the vanquiſh'd pair. 
Nor ſlighted beauty in remembrance. beat 
She, tho' a goddeſs, deign'd-to grace the bed ©... 
Of good Anchiſes, and a mortal wed; 5851 
Us to Jalus this alliance brings, i e 
From which celeſtial linage: Cacſar ſprings. 150 

No time more fit for love than ſpring is ſeen, : 
When ev'ry mead, and ev.ry field is green; 
The flow'ry graſs then beautifies the ground, 
And ſwelling bloſſoms on the trees are found ; 
Now Venus in her grandeſt pomp appears, | 
And adds freſh glory to her fav'rite Mars; 1 
Sprung from the ſea, ſhe now with gentle gales 
Impels the Jocund ſea-man' s-bending fails; 


He now no longer fears the winter's blaſt, 
But ſpreads his canvas wide on ev ry malt ; ; 160 
tt, You 


It was a queſtion | in Plural every favourable i incident in flat- | 
time, Oz which of her hands awvas tering Auguſtus ; as here, by de- 
Venus wounded? This is plainly an- riving his deſcent from Jenus and 
ſwered by Virgil in this line, Anchiſes. But the * is s built 5 
Vineris violavi vulnere dextram, upon fable. ” 
150 Our poet artfully improvgs 


* 
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You Roman ladies, who with looſe attire 
Fan am'rous thoughts, and kindle ſoft defi ; 
Of all your blooming cherms diſplay the ſtore, 
Tis love's enticing goddeſs you adore; 
Take from her iv'ry neck the golden lace, 
And ftrip her of her ornamental dreſs; _ 
The waſhing of the goddeſs all attend, 
And dextroufly your kind affiſtance lend; 
Then all her gaudy ornaments reſtore, 
And dreſs her out, as ſhe was dreſs'd before; 170 
And what the gardens plentiful allow, 
Such vernal flu rs around her image ſtrow ; 3 
You alſo muſt be  waſh'd, with myrtle crown d, 
he reaſon learn. for here the reaſon's found ; 

As naked on the beach ſhe comb'd her hair, 
N crowd of wanton fatyrs ſpy d her there 
But ſoon with myrtles ſhe her beauties veil'd, 
From whence this annual cuſtom was entail'd. OH 


Nou, ladies, learn why manly fortune claims 
180 


A boon of frankincenſe from Roman dames, 
Aud why it muſt be * near Tiber s ſtreams. 
| . „ . That 


£ 2. | Manly fortune; the For- ated, to o diſtinguiſh her from 0- 
mug. Firitie of the Romans, was ſo thers of that name, with other 


epithets, 
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"0 


That place beholds your. bodies all undreſs' d. 
When ev'ry blemiſh naked ſtands canfels'd;, 

But manly fortune o'er. that place preſides, 

And from the men each naked blemnfh Hs; 

A little frantincenfe. is all the meed,... 

She does require for that deſerving deed; _ 


With milk and boney, pounded poppies take, 


And chearfully that bridal bev'rage make; 85 
This Venus drank, when ſhe a bride was made, 196 
And in the am'rous arms of Yulcan laid; N 
With fupplant rites the goddeſs then adore, 
Your virtue, fame, and beauty's in her pow'r. 
Once on a time, the ſex at Rome ſorſook . 
The rules of native modeſty, and took 
The courſe of rampant 1%; for ſage advice, 


The ſenate to the Shy books applies, 


epithets, which were 
in Rome. The temple of Podme 
Virilis was built near the river T7:- 


ber, by Serwius Tullius, as we are told 


by Dionyſ. Halicars. lib. 4. There 


was a temple dedicated to Tag- 
tric Fortuna at Antium, but none 
of that title at Rome. See Tacit. 
Annals, lib. it. Fortune was made 
à goddeſs hy the ſuperſtitious Ro- 
man; ; the Greeks never acknow- 


To 


deity of that name 
but attributed _ the good! or 
that befel them, to the 
and direQtion of the celeſtial pa. 
194. This, we are told, relates 
td a ſtrange libidineus Shrew, thar 
ſeiz'd many Roman ladies in the 
conſulſhip of Acilius Balbus und 
Portius Cato, ſomewhat above # 
hundred years before Owid w 
his Faft:. 


— — —— — —_—— — — 
— - — —— —  -- 


160 OVID: 


FAS T I. 

Jo Venus, the command was, build a fan, 
Which done the ſex grew mild and chaſte again; 
And hence, from this their change of heart, the name 


Of Yerticordia to the goddeſs came ; —— 481 


55 Delightful powr ! and guardian of the fair 1 
Still let the Romans be thy conſtant care; 
Let all the ladies thy protection know, 


When they before thy ſacred altars bow! 


But lo! while this I'm writing, Scorpio laves 
His tail tremendous in the ocean's waves. 


Soon as this night is paſt, and redd'ning ſkies 


* . 


198. That temple was built 
without the Porta Collina, in the 


Salarian way. And they were the 


books of the Cumean Siby/, that 
were conſulted. All meer flate- 
craft, or deluſive ſuperſtition. 


206. That is, one part of the 
fien Scorpio ſets on the, firſt of 


Api. + 


210. Upon a a I find in 


this ene, I had neglected a ma- 


Appear, to ſing the feather'd ſongſters riſe; 
The lab'ring bind, his daily work purſues, 8 10 
(And cattle grazing ſmack the early dews "Es 
A lighter weight has Atlas to ſuſtain, 

For now the Pleiads ſink beneath the main; 


Of 


terial circumſtance in my orig:- 
nal; which I correct thus, 
His halt-burnt torch, the trav- 
ler then lays down, 15 
And to his work . the rul- 
tic clown. 
This alludes to an ancient 3 
of travelling by night, with burn- 
ing tore hes, which they put out, 
on the approach of day. 
213. On the ſecond of ri the 
| Plei ade. 


* 
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Ol ſev'n, .no, more than fox the eye can trace, 
But each of theſe has known a god's. embrace; 
For Sterope diſfoly; d i in Mars his arms, 


Celaeno and Halcyone their charms 


To Neptune yielded, in the feaſt of love; 3 
Electra, Maia, Taygete to Fove ; : . 
But, Merope, thou didſt a mortal wed, e 
For which ſhe now repents, and Bides her head ; 
Or does Elftra ſhut her clouded Ge, 
In pain to ſee her T roy in ruins lie?  - 
When thrice the globes of heav'n and daming ſin, 
Thro' the expanſe their daily courſe have run; 


The Berecyntbian horns aloud will play, 


Ilaean Cy'ble claims the feſtal day; ; 
'Th' emaſculated prieſts, with noiſy ſound = 


Of drums and cymbals, walk the city round ; 


Pleiades or ſeven flars begin to 
ſet. Here the poet alſo gives his 


reaſons why but 2 of them are 


diſcoverable to the eye; reaſons, 
did I ſay; poetical imaginations. 
220. Merops married S:/yphus. 


The fable of his conſtant rolling a 
great ſtone to the top of a moun- 
tain in hell; and its perpetual re- 


coiling, is very well known. Elec- 


The 


tra was the mother of Dardanut, i 
who built Dardania, which was . 


afterwards called Troy. 
225. On the fourth of April a 
feſtival, and games, called Mega- 


lefia, were celebrated in honour of 
Cybele, who was uſually term'd 


Magna mater deim; and Mater 
Idaea. She is repreſented with a 
turreted crown upon her head. 


192 OVIDs FAS TI. 

"The goddeſs born upon their ſhoulders high, 2 
Views all the crowds with many a doleful cry. 
Then come the plays, the plays, O Romans, ſee, 
And let the wrang'ling courts all empty be: 
Now curious Id of many things enquire, 

But the ſprill ſounds with horror me inſpire 3 
Then may the muſes, tower d goddeſs, ſhow 
The facred myſt ries, that I want to know ; 
Her poet's juſt requeſt the goddeſs hears, 

And bids the tuneful nine aſſiſt my care; 
Tell then, ye Heliconian maids, the cauſe, 2240 


35 Why the great goddeſs loves a conſtant noiſe 2 


The muſe of love here aids my growing ſong, 
(Well may this month to Erato belong 5 

The oracle to Saturn erſt declar d, 
O beſt of kings ! keep thou a watchful guard, 
Thy ſon will of thy ſceptre thee deprive, 

Tf thou permitt'ft a ſon of thine to live; 


Alarm' d at this, it was his conſtant care, 


His child ren ſhould not breathe the vital air 
But 


Zo —_ Ss derv from has, 1. 
of tha nine muſes. The word is 1 


0 VI. D's F A8 TI. | 
But ſoon as born did them of life bereave, 2 50 


193 


They in their father's bowels found a grave; 
Rhea, tho fruitful, oft bewails her fate, 
The ſame as if it were a chilaliſi ſtate; 

But Jove was born ap laſt; and ſtrange to tell, 
(Yet all antiquity atteſts it well ;) ) 

A ſtone in linen wrapt the fire deceiv'd, 

And with a falfe repaſt his bowels heav'd ; 

And that he might hot hear the infants tongue, 
With various harmony all Ida rung; 


The Corybantes, and Curetes try d, 


By beating on their ſhields the fact to hide. 
Thus Saturn was beguil'd; and Rill the bun 


Is imitated by the noiſy train; n 


| 2505 Rhea des with Ops, 

the ſiſter and wife of Saturn. Some 
take Rhea to ſignify the earth, and 
that it is ſo nominated «Ts 18 pd, 
becauſe the earth fowws, or abounds 
with all things. She has alſo 
many other names, taken from 


the places where ſhe was particu- 


larly worſhipped ; as-Cybele ; Din- 
aymene, Berecynthia, 
Idaca, Phrygia. 
259. This, was mount Ida in 
Crete, (and not that of Phryg:a) 
where Jupiler was born. The Cu- 
retes and Corybgntes, (who were 


Peſſinuntica, 


260 
called dock Dach) 1 are * | 


ſuppoſed to be one and the ſame 
people; former inhabitants of Ia, 
before Rhea was brought to bed 


of Jupiter and Juno; to whoſe care 
Jupiter was committed that he 


- ſhould not be devour'd by Sa- 


turn. What abſurd fables wefe 
made a part of the religios of theſe 
times? and how happy ought 
chriſtians to think themſelves in 
that reſpect, who have the plain 
and rational doctrines of the goſ- 
pel, for their belief and Practice * 


O0 


194 OVIDs FAS TI. 
Th' attendants of the goddeſs cymbals beat, 
And drums inſtead of ſbieldt, perform the feat; 
On Plrygian pipes, as heretofore, they play, 
And with continu'd yells, they paſs the day. 
Here ceas'd the muſe ; but querying I reply d, 
Why to the goddeſs' car are lions ty'd? | 
The muſe return'd, becauſe ſhe firſt refin'd 270 
The ſavage, rude, uncultivated mind; RT 
But why has ſhe a tower upon her head? 
To which the muſe the foll'wing anſwer made; 
Becauſe the Phrygians firſt by her were ſhown = 
Ho Yow'rs to build, and fortify a town. 
But why, ſaid I, at all her ſolemn feaſts, 
Is ſhe attended by caſtrated prigis? 
The muſe replies; a beauteous Pbrygian youth 
Had to the goddeſs ſworn eternal truth; 
And ſhe as fond of his engaging charms, 2280 
Thought to have kept him ſolely to her arms; 
Be always, what thou art, to me, ſhe cry d, 
Be chaſte, and o'er my ſacred fane preſide; 
. Fo 
278. This Pbrygian youth was of pity transſorm'd into a pin 


called Ai, or Artis, whom Cybe- tree, 
le at laſt, as the fable ay, out 
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If e'er Tm falſe, or prove untrue, ſaid he, 
May ſhe, with whom I'm falſe, my ruin be; 


He prov d untrue; a river nymph inſpires 


Th' unwary youth, with vile unchaſte deſires; 
This great affront the goddeſs could not brook, 
But on them both the following veng 


3 
The tree wherein the Naid did abide, 


And with the dying tree the Naid dy d. 

The youth his ſenſes loſt; thought on his head 
The houſe was tumbling down; away he fled, 
And o'er the tops of hills, he ſcours, and cries, 


290 
She got cut down, (twas near the river's ſide,) 


O take theſe ſcourges from before mine eyes! 


Why do the furies thus my ſteps purſue, 

And yet, alas | this puniſbment's my due; | 

Sometimes againſt the rocks his fleſh he tore, 

And his long locks were matted with the gore; 300 
02 Fo 


286. This nymph was a” I know of, in any Raman author, 
to a word denoting the furies, Iam 
in Phrygia. And tho? the poet inclined to think that this is a 


Sagaris, from a river of tha 
here calls her a Naid, ſhe was more ſpurious epithet, that by ſome 


properly, according to the notion means has crept into the text; 


of thoſe times, a Hamadryad, as but what the /egitimare one ſliould 


ſhe liv'd and dy'd with the tree. be, I muſt leave to bolder or hap- 


297. The furies, in the origi- pier gueſſers in ſuch matters, 
nal, are called Palaeftinas deas; but than 1 am. 
as this epithet is never joit'd, that 


196 IP's FAST. 
For this my crime, let the offending part 
Be torn, ſaid he, and feel the cruel ſmart; 
1 offending part with force away he tears, 
So that no mark of manhood ſtraight appears; 
From hence ſuch madneſs is deriv d to thoſe, 
Who the ſoft troop of Cybele compoſe. 
Thus did the kind Aonian maid explain 
The reaſons for th' emaſeulated train. 
| But pray whence came, O leader of my ſong, 
"Theſe rites ? or did they firſt to Rome belong? 310 
The goddeſs always lov'd the Phrygran hills, 
From whence there many a gentle flood diſtills, 
That waters all the rich and fertile ground; 
Near Lion 's walls, and graſſy plains around; 
When good Aeneas T. rey to Latium bore, 
The goddeſs would have left the Phrygian ſhore, 
Companion of his ſhip, but twas the mind 
Of ruling fate, that ſhe ſhould ſtay behind; 
But when, five ages from its birth, the ſtate 
Of growing Rome was opulent and great; 320 
When ſhe the globe with head exalted ſaw, 
. And gave to the ſubmiſſive nations law ; 1 
n- 


30g. The poet here aſks the the 3 whom hs calls the leader 
queſtion, which is anſwered * of his * 


OVID's 


FAS TI. 197 


Inſpection in the Silyll books was made 

From whence the prieft the following anſwer had; 
The abſent mother, Roman, I command ED 
To be brought hither with a holy hand; 

The terms ambiguous, and obſcure the text, 
To find the ſenſe the ſenate was perplext ; 

In vain the meaning anxiouſly was ſought, 

What abſent mother, and from whence be brought ; 
Then to Apollo for advice they ſend, . 
From whom they had a full and clear command; 
Go fetch the mother of the gods, ſaid he, 

Who on a Phrygian mountain found may be; 
Apollo's orders quickly were obey d. 
And Att'lus then the Phrygian ſceptre ſway d; 

Who to the' Auſonian meſſengers deny'd, 

That ſuch à goddeſs did with them abide; 

But wond'rous to relate | with murmuring noiſe 


The mountain ſhook, and with a ſolemn voice, 340 


Oz The 


323. The Sibyls books were un- 
der the care of the Decemviri; and 
as the report was made, in this 
inſpection, by the ſacerdus, it is 
probable that prieſt was the ponti- 
fex maximus, who might be join'd 
to the Decemviri on ſuch occa- 


hong This affair was tranſacted 


d obove 200 years before 
the birth of Chriſt, in the time of 
the ſecond Punic war ; for the o- 
racle inform'd them, that the Car- 

thaginians could not be driven out 


of Italy, unleſs they ſent for the 


Mater Idaca, i. e. Cybele, to be 


plac'd in Rome, 


198 OVID: FAS TI. 
The goddeſs, from a ſecret cavern, ſaid, | 

Send me away, let no delay be nade; 
Rome is a place magnificently great, 
Where ev'ry god deſerves to have a ſeat ; | 
The king, affrighted at the awful ſound, 
Which thus with terror iſſu'd from the ground, 
Said, Go thy way, and till be ours at Rome, , 
«© Their anceſtors did firſt from Phrygia come; 
| Then quickly were a thouſand hands employ'd, 
Some cut down trees, and others bew the wood 
They build a fp, and lanch her in the waves, 351 


| Which there — the mother of the gods receives; 


With painted ſtern ſhe bounces o'er the fea, 
And ſafely guarded cuts her liquid way; 
With canvas ſpread to catch the fanning gales, 
Thro the long narrow Helleſpont ſhe fails ; 
Paſſes Rhoettum, and Sigean ſhores, 

And then the coaſt of Tenedos explores z 

And leaving Leſbos far behind, ſhe ſees 
Euboëd's rocks, and crowded Cyclades; 360 
Then to the vaſt and foamy deep ſhe came, 
To which the ſon of Dad lus gave a name; 


» 


Then 
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Then near to Crete upon the left ſhe ſteers, 
When ſoon Cytbera, Venus ifle, appears; 
Thence did the to Sicilia's coaſt remove, 
Where Vulcan forges thunder-bolts for Jove; 
And as thro' Libyan deeps her courſe purſu'd, 
She on her left Sardinia's iſland view'd ; 
Whence ſoon the ſhores of Haly the gain d. 
Where Tiþer's waters join the ſea and land; 370 
Hither to welcome tbe great godde eſs come, 
Knights, ſenators, and mob in crowds from Rome; ; 
With theſe the ladies mix'd a ſplendid train, 
Led on by thoſe, who watch in Yefa's fane; 
Toiling with ropes, the men did all they cou'd, 
To hale the veſſel up the adverſe flood; 
A droughty ſeaſon had the river ys, 
High were the banks of fand, and low the tide; 


To drag the ſhip along, they pull and ſtrain, 
But all their labour, all their toil is vain; 380 
0 = With 


366. My original recites here des ; RR 
the names of the Cyclops, whom and ſignificant in Greek, would | 
| Vulcan employ'd in the laborious make no great harmony | in * 15 
work of making thunder-bolts, liſh . 
dix. Brontes, Steropes, and Acnani- 


; , 
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With cheering voice they help the working hands, 4 


But like a ſc/id rock unmov'd ſhe ſtands ; 
Aftoniſh'd at this ſtrange unuſual ſight, 
The men were put into a panic fright ; 
But Claudia Quinta happen'd to be there; 
A lady great by birth as well as fair; 
And really chafte ; tho! falſe, yet common fame 
| Had long depriv'd her of her better name; 
Pleas d with a gay, and over-curious dreſs, 


| Which might a kind of wantonneſs expreſs, _ 390 


| To cenſure prone, the rigid of her ſex 
Of levity her conduct freely tax; 
Too readily, tis true, moſt lend an ear 
To falfe reports, injurious to the fair ; "2 
But ſhe that's of a chaſte and boneft mind, 
May give ill- grounded cenſure to the wind; 4 
But now as Claudia, ſingly from the reſt 
| Of all the ladies, to the river preſt ; | 
With both her hands ſhe ſcoops the limpid waves, | 


And o'er her head ſhe thrice the water heaves ; 400 


And thrice her arms ſhe ſtretches to the ſkies, 
With ſolemn aſpect, and uplifted eyes; 


Then 
4 
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Then to the ſacred image turn'd her head, 
And falling on her knees this prayer made; 
Great mother of the gods ! whom I revere, | 
On certain terms, my juſt petition hear; 
'Tis ſaid that I'm wnchaſte, thy ſentence give, 
If thou condemn'ſt me, I'm unfit to live; 
But if I'm guiltleſs, goddeſs, deign to ſhow 
Some ſign, that all my innocence may know; 
If chaſte, let not the ſhip unmoving ſtand, 
But as I draw it, follow my chaſte hand; 
She ſaid; and gave the ſbip a gentle hale, 
When to the great amazement of them all, 
The /hip began along the ſtream to glide, 
And took her courſe as Claudia was her guide; z 
A gen'ral pleaſure follow'd the ſurprize, 
And ſhouts of gladneſs rend the echoing ſkies ; 
Thus to the bending of the flood they came, 
Which Tiber's-Court,- we from old records name ; 
Then to the /efz they turn'd, and there they ty d 
The ſhip to fal'nings by the river's fide ; 422 

* Oftia Tiberina was ancient- to affizn particular loves of note, 
ly called Tiberini Numinis Regia; for the more honourable reception 


i. e. Tiber s Court, or Palace.. Thoſe of . re 
perſtitious times thought proper | 


j 
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the wort lie perſon in Rome to 


442. This was P. Scipio Nafica - 
he was judg'd by the ſenate to be 


receivs the goddeſs, at her en- 


PASTI. 


For night came on, and with a fboxt repaſt, 

They laid their bodies down to gentle reſt ; 

The day aroſe, when jovial all around, 

They firſt the ſhip with flow ry garlands crown d. 1 
Then a young beifer ſacrificing flew, 

And jrankincenſe on burning altars threw. 

ut ſoon as they arriv'd, where Almo's ſtream, 
In Tiber loft, no longer has a name; 70 430 
| * IF he oldeſt prieſt, in facred 2 clad, 

| With Almo's water a libation made; 
And th* image of the goddeſs wiſts with care, 
While others for the cavalcade prepares 
Th' attendants yell, with fes and drum: around, 
And diſtant hills reverberate the ſound; 

Claudia preceges with chearful look the crowd, 
(Whoſe chaſtity is hardly yet allow'd ;) 

The i image of the goddeſs in a car, 

By oxen drawn, they to the eity bear; 5 440 
Where ent'ring in at fam'd Copena's gate, 
by _— was receiv'd with * and ſtate; 'Y 


He 


trance into that city. What üs“. 


n/s poſſeſſed the minds of the beſt 
of men, in thoſe times ! unlefs we 


allow this to be All ſtate-policy 
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He built her temple firſt, which afterward, 
Was twice conſum'd by fire, and twice repair'd ; 
Here ſtopt the muſe ; but I made this requeſt, 
Why beg they money at the goddeſs feaſt ? 
When goad Metellus erſt her fane rebuilt, 
Burnt down by fire, the people pity felt; 
And money gave to have 1t rais'd again, 
Hence do's the begging cuſtom ſtill remain; 460 ' 
] further aſk, when feaſting is begun, Os 3 

From feaſt to feaſt why do the comp'nies run „ x 
Know here, ſaid ſhe, an omen in the caſe, i 
The goddeſs for a better chang d her place; 
Bat, pray, why are theſe Megalgſtian ſhows 
Prefer'd to all the Roman city knows? 1 
She that brought forth the gods, the muſe replies, 
As the firſt mother that reſpect enjoys; 
But why give we the name of Gauls to thoſe, 

Who by caſtration do their lives expoſe, | 460 
8 Is 
444. Her temple was rebuilt, ſuppoſed to be anſwered by the 
once after it was burnt down, by muſe Erato. The prieſts of C )- 
Metellus; and a ſecond time by bele were called Galli in Latin, 
Auguſtus Cagſar. from this fabulous river Gallus, 


451. The ſeveral queſtions, which I find mentioned no where 
that the pore here demands, are elſe. 
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Jo be her prieſts ? for well we underſtand, 
That Gaul from Phrygia is a diſtant land; 
Nigh to Celaena, ſays the muſe again, 


There runs a river in a fertile plain; 
Tis Gallus call'd; whoever drink its wave, 
- They like the Berecyntbian rabble, rave; 
All you who value found and ſober ſenſe, 


| Who drinks that water raves, fly far from thence ; 


But is it not, ſaid I, a great diſgrace, 


To let a ſalmogondi have a place, 470 


Amongſt the dainties of the ſacred cheer ? 
= Say for what cauſe a ſalmogona?'s there. 
In former times, faid ſhe, the ancients made 
A feaſt of things, that eas ly might be had; 
As milk, and berbs, with bulbous roots, and ar. 


(The conſtant produce of their native foil) 
And bits of cheeſe, by which tis underſtood, 


- An ancient goddeſs will have ancient food. 


1 


470. What 1 here tranſlate a berb-pudding. To be ſure it was 


Salmogondi, is moretum in the origi- an odd mixture, and I could not 


nal; which we are told was a think of a properer, word to ex- 
kind of cake compos'd of herbs, preſs it by, than this I have made 
milk, wine, flour, oil, cheeſe, &c. ufe of. 

others call it a /alad; ſome an 


> 
7 


Pd 
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The following morn, the moon and flars give way, 
And loſe their light, at the approach of day; 480 
That day on which, as hiſt' ry does recount, 
A temple was, on the Quirinal mount, © 
To public fortune rais'd ; a joyful day; 

When all their vows to public fortune pay. | 
Three days from hence, to ſee the plays 1 went, 
Which while I view'd, with thought and eyes intent; 

Near to my fide, an aged colonel fat, 
With whom I ſoon engag'd in uſual chat; 

This is the day, faid he, when Caeſar fought, 
With freach'rous Fuba, and deliv'rance wrought; 


Proofs of my courage in that war I gave, 

Proud that I had a general ſo brave ; 

This ſeat you-gain'd by peace, (I mine by war } 

And claim the honour of a Decemvrr ; 

But more diſcourſe beginning to prevail, 

A ſudden ſhow'r broke off the length'ning tale; 
. „„ oY 

479. On the fifth of April the cated to public Fortzne, with the 
temple of Public Fortune, on the additional epithet of Primigenia. 
Quirinal hill, was dedicated by 485. Theſe plays are ſuppos'd 


9. Marciuf Ralla a Duumvir, about to be inſtituted in memory of that 


559 years after the building of the victory gain'd over Juba by Julius 
city. There was alſo another Caeſar, and continued * the 11th 
temple, on the ſame hull, _ of this momh. 
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For ſetting Libra, as it now deſcends, 
A rainy ſeaſon conſtantly attends ; 
And ere the plays ſet the ſpectators free, 
Orion's plung'd into the weſtern ſea. oo 
When the next ſun victorious Rome ſhall view, 

And riſing does the gladſome day renew; 

The Circus Maximus with thronging crowds 

Of men is fall'd, and images of gods; 

For Ceres the Circenſian games are ſnown, 

Where noble palms the conqu' ring racers cron; 
The various gifts of Ceres ev'ry where, 
For mortals uſe conſpicuouſly appear; 

Green herbs at firſt were common food for men, 
Which without culture Tellus yielded then; 310 
From the freſh: turf they gather d a repaſt, 
And of the leafy tribes they made a feat; 

1 W ben 

500. Orion is a conſtellation in $03. On the 15th of April, the 
the ſouthern hemiſphere, in which famous games called Lai Circen- 
there are in Pzolemy's catalogue 37 /es were celebrated in the Ciras 
ſtars ; in Tycho Brahe's 62; and in Maximus ; which was a large ſpace 
the Britannic 80. The ſetting of of ground, that lay between the 
this conſtellation is mark'd in the mounts Aventine and Palatine, ſur- 
| Roman calendar to be on the 5th of rounded with a wall, which was 


this month, and alſo on the 11th built by Targuinius Priſcus. 
of May. | | 


+ 


= 
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When acorns were found out, they ſpread theit boards 
With all the lux'ry that an oat affords; _ 
But Ceres led mankind to better meat, 

And chang d their acorns fer the golden wheat; 

She yok d the docile oxen to the plow, | 

And taught men how the fertile grain to ſow ; 

Of metals, braſs was only then eſteem d, 


And fitteſt for domeſtic uſes deem'd ; 


520 


Deſtructive feel lay in the womb of . 
Happy, if it had never known a birth! 
The goddeſs Ceres does in peace delight, 


For peace, O farmers, pray both day and night; 3 


And that the author of our peace may live, 


'Tis Caefar, thou, who doſt that bleſſing give! 


If flour, and ſalt, and frankincenſe you throw, 


Upon the goddeſs' altars, ſhe'll beſtow, 


513. Unleſs this ſtory of peo- 
ples feeding upon acorns be all a 


fable, it was very late that the uſe 


of corn was known in ſome parts 
.of the world. Indeed, there is no 
mention made of any ſort of corn, 
ull a conſiderable time after the 
bad. But can we ſuppoſe, that 
the Antediluvians had neither 
wheat, nor barley, nor rice, nor 


Whar 


peaſe? If not, whenre could Noa 

or his deſcendents procure them? . 
Doubtleſs Noah preſerved a quan- 
tity of the ſeed of all ſorts af greie 
with him in the ark ; which muſt 
needs have periſhed (without the 
interpoſition of a miracle) ju that 


great breaking up of the carth, 


and the perpetual rolling of the 
waters for half a year together. 


— CO”. ——ů — - 
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What juſtly you requeſt ; a pious mind, 


And bumble, with her will acceptance find; zo 


Touch not the ox, ye prieſts, with murd'rous knife, 
For oxen plow the land, O fave their life! 


That neck, that bends to the laborious yoke, 


Let it not feel from you the fatal ſtroke; 
An uſeful life will be for ever priz d, 


But let the /azy ſwine be facrific'd. 


This place requires, that 1 ſhould now relate, 


Of Ceres daughter the lamented fate; 
+ Some things already you may have been told, 3 
But I ſhall doubtleſs many more unfold; 540 


An iſland for three promontories fam'd, 


From its poſition Trinacris is nam'd; - 


Where Ceres has a many Cities got, 


In which is Henna, on a fruitful ſpot; 
Once Arethuſa made a pompous feaſt, 


And ev'ry mother-goddeſs was her gueſt ; 

. . Here 

538. Cerer daughter's name was 545.  drathuſa once a 4 
Pro/erpine, whoſe rape, with many fountain in Sicily near Syracuſe, is 


particular circumſtances, is ele- faid now to be entirely dry'd up. 
gantly deſcribed by the poet Clau- According to poetical fiction, Are. 


 dian. Trinacris is an old Greek thy/a was a beautiful nymph of 


name of S:c:ly, and the three pro- Diana's train, who to eſcape the 
montories were Lihybaeum, 2 amorous attempts of Alpbeus, was 
num, and Pelorum. . chang'd into a ſpring. 
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l alſo Ceres daughter, beauteous maid; 


With her companions, in the meadows ſtrayd; 
Twas in a ſhady vale, where cooling rills 


Of water fell from the aſcending hills; „ 


There ev'ry flow' r, of ev'ry curious hue, 


Upon the ſoft enamell d carpet grew; 


Which when with a delighted eye ſhe py d, 
My dear companions, come to me, ſhe cry d; 


With theſe gay flow'rs let us our aprons fill, 


There's fragrant plenty, gather where you will; 
The pleaſing foi! delights the girliſn mind, 


Nor did they in their toil a tedium find; 


This with a baſket crops the flow ry prey, 
That i in her /ap does all her plunder lay; 560 
Some make the marygold their chiefeſt care, 
F7 lets to others more delightful are; 

One plucks the poppy's white or ruddy head, 


Of Hacintbs another robs the mead; 


Some thyme, ſome melilat, om caſſa chuſe, 


Nor 1 roſe, nor crocuſes refuſe. 


My Thus 


a What Ovid here, and Yir- fia has caug'd ; a diviſion n_ 
his ſecond Georgie, calls of, the commentators ; - ſorae think it 
is 
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Thus wand'ring thro the fields they heedleſs ſtray, 
As chance, or choice directs, each takes her way; 
So Proſer pine alone by Pluto ſeen, | 5069 
Was carry'd off by force, and made his queen; ; 
She ſhriek'd, and to her mother cry 'd amain, 
She flounc'd, and tore her gown, but all i in vain; 
She ſhriek'd, and cry'd, with many 3 a bitter throw, | 
But ſtill he bore her to his realms below ; „ 
A gaping chaſm receiv'd the grizly god, 6 
Down which to the infernal ſhades he rode ; 3 
His horſes unaccuſtom'd to the =_ 
Abhor' d the Iigbt, and ſought the darkſome way. 
But Proſerpine's companions now unite, 
And loudly call her in a gen'ral fright; 580 
Their baſkets fill'd with flow'rs, they laid aſide, 
And Proſerpine ! O Proſerpine! they . 
Return, return; but anſwer they had none, 
Then beat their breaſts, and made a dreadful moan ; | 
Juit come to Henna, Ceres heard their voice, 
And was aſtoniſh'd at the rueful noiſe ; - . 
is ur Ae ether N : 8 the ſame a0 che Latin Sertu- 
2 not botaniſt enough · to deter- a Campana, an herb that was 


mine the controverſy. Likewiſe much us'd, in 1 making up of gar- 
the ork word Melilet is ſuppoſed lands. 8 
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And with the mingled moan uniting ſaid, D 
O my dear child, O whither art thou fled? 
And like the Bacchae, a diſtracted race, 
With Kante airs the ran from place to place; $96 
Or like a cow robb'd of her calf, that roars; 
And thro "the woods, and fields, her loſs explores; ; 
So did che "roddeſ? ſearch both vale, and hill; 
And with her cries thy borders, Henna, fill; 
From thence ſhe did her daughter S foot -eps trace 
And . well-known prints from * plc z 
And had not ſwine torn up the beaten way, 


We 


Her ſearch might have been finiſh'd on that day. 
She to Leontium firſt made eager haſte, 


And C er the graſſy banks of Acis paſt; 600 
She paſt o'er Cyune s and Anapus ſtreams; 
And Gela nigh to Atna's raging flames; 
She then Ortygie, and Pantagie leaves, 

To where the ſea Simethus' flood receives; 


Paz 5 And 


; 359. Theſe Bacchit, which ate Thrace; who, iti theit ſup 
often called Marnades from navi tious ceremonies, made uſe of 
Greek word that ſignifies mdd- frantic Ts and raging en- 
| 232% RENE 2 BY 
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And Cyclops den, which ſmothering always burns, 

From whence to crooked Drepanum ſhe turns z ] 

And ſo to Acragu's and Mela's meads, * 

Whoſe fatt'ning ſoil the ſacred oxen feeds ; * 

With Thapſos, and the fair Helorian plain, 

And Eryx, where ſoft Zephyrs ever reign; 610 

Then of the % the three great capes ſhe views, 

Yet of her daughter hears no word of news; 

But fills all places with her piteous tale, 

As for bis Itys Tereus did be wail; 8 

Now, Proſer pine ! now, my dear child 1 ſhe cries, 

But ſhe to neither of the names replies; 

Between the two the diſance was fo far, 

They could not now each other's ſhouting hear; 

And when the met a ſbepberd, ſhe would ſay, 

Did you not ſee a mand ring girl this way? 620 
But now the pitchy ſhades of night appear, 

And awful yon reign nd, in earth, and air r 


as 


614. Its was the fon of Tereus her ſiſter Philomala. See the fa- 
and Pregze, wbom his mother ble at large in the 6th book of 


. kalFd, and ſerv'd up at a banquet CONTENTS: 
_ to hs father, „„ 
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At Aetus's flames, the goddeſs lights two pines ; 
Whoſe unQuous matter flamiog burns, and ſhines ; | 
Theſe whirling thro' the gloomy air ſhe caſt, 
Hence forcbes ſtill are lighted at her feaſt; 

When ſhe arriv'd to a vaſt gaping den, 


Which none could paſs, or ſavage beaſts, or men; 5 | 


Her flying dragons to her car ſhe ties, 


a * 


And o'er the ſea to diſtant nations flies; 4 9 | 


She raging Scylla, and Charybdis faw, 
And ſoaring heard her barking dogs below, 


Then Adria paſt, and Corintb's double rand, = 7 
And fixt her foot at laſt on Attic land; 


Here on a crag ſhe ſat, and made her moan, 3 


Which now the Athenians call the woful Hane: H ” 7 


Long there ſhe lonely ſat, in open air, 


Both night and day, the weather rain, or fair 1 5 
To ev'ry place belongs its proper fate, 


As will appear from what J ſhall relate; 3 640 
„„ N 
e woos 6 evy | ths. it a ks ob 


two burning pine- trees in her two libet andends Jenger foes qua po- 
hands, to light her in her journey zeffas. 
8 636. This woful, or "diſmal 


| perbule ſuppoſing her ſtton 7 in Ovid, is 
eee 88 alles Fs alto Sg in the lan- 


deſs; but as the poet 
ſome origin for the uſe of torches guage of the Athenians. 
at Ceres's feſtival, he pitch'd upon | 
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The place where now the fam d Eleufs ſtands, 
One Celeus heretofore,” eqald call his landz 
He home wards 40d, and. fruit, and acorns bore, 
Some for his preſent, ſome his winter-ſtore ; 
His little daughter drove two kids from bes 

Sick left at home à ſon, his youngeſt child; 

T he girl, O mother, to the goddeſs 1 ſaid, ' 

Why all alone do you theſe deſartz tread ? 

(Touch'd with the name of mother, Ceres ſtarts, 
Such force has laſting grief on tender hearts Dl 6 beg 
The father alſo ſtopping made requeſt 
She'd come into his hut, and be refieſht; 
But ſhe in garb like an 0/d-woman dreſt, 
With modeſt language thus herſelf expreſt ; 
May'ſt thou a happy parent always be, 
And never wretched know a loſs like me; 


Tye 


or Elufis was 4 ci- fancy both the ancient and 2 | 
ty of Attica near the ſea, famous rites conſiſt in reality of my/feerious 

on account of Cerers temple that nothings. 
ood there, 1 643. The fruit mentioned in 
concourſe of people; in which my original is, nora excufſa rube- 
the /acra elufina were celebrated. tit, i. e. black-berries, or bramble- 
What theſe eluforian myſteries were, berries," as we call em; which to 
is hard to determine, becauſe the be ſure would make a handſome 
initiated kept them very ſecret, as defert, in thoſe early times, when 

our free maſons do theirs, If I people fed upon acorns, = 1 5 
pay expreſs wy conjetture, 5 


641. Elexfi 


- 
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I've loſt a child, for which I now repine, 
How much more happy is thy fate than mine! 
And as ſhe ſpoke, the pearly-drops bedewd 659 
Her checks, Ile tears, which love and anguiſh ſhew'd ; 
Here both the good old man, and daughter cry'd 
To ſec her grief; and thus the fire reply'd; 
May ſhe, whom you have loſt, be found again, 
Come riſe, and don't my little h diſdain ; 
Then ſhow me where you live, the goddeſs ad. | 
I can't refuſe the offer you have made; ; 

And as together they diſcourſing walk, 

Of the ſick ſon at home, was all their talk; 

But in their way ſhe ſleepy poppies found, 5 
And pluck'd them off th uncultivated ground ; 670 3 
| Which plucking ſhe could not forbear to taſte, 
But broke . her reſolved feſt; 
NT 


660. Theſe pearly drops were Im „ gk dn fs 
not tears, it ſeems; but only liie repreſented to. be, ſhe was a t 
tears, becauſe (as the poer tells us) woman, in g à raſh vow, 
neque lacrymare deorum eft, gods and and as eaſily — it. This 
goddeſſes cannot weep. however ſerv well 
1672. It is * that Ceres enough for a 3 why Ceres 
F 
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Who as ſhe broke her faſt at firſt by night, 
Her prigis obſerve it as a conſtant rite. 
Soon as her feet the cottage' threſhold bears, 
Another plaintive ſcene of grief appears; x 
| The child ſeem'd {yipg at the point of det, 
| Juſt ready to give up his lateſt breath ; 

The goddeſs firſt allays the mother's grief, 


And then proceeds to give her ſox relief; 680 


She put her mouth to his, from whence there © came 
Such vigour as renew'd his vital flame; 
In ev'ry limb a ſtreagth' ning pour there “ 
And in his face a rid colour roſe; 2 
| The father, mother, daughter, all were glad, 
For thoſe were all the fam'ly that they had; 5 
A ſupper then they daintily prepare, 
For apples, curds, and honey was their fare; 
Tho' Ceres did to taſte all food refuſe, 


She gave the lad ſome milk, and poppy-Juice ; 690 


When all were faſt alleep, and midnight came, 
She took the cali (4 7 riptolemus his name,) 


9. Ovid tells — rai think the knowledge of her pame 


1 3 4 (or Menalina, is now of no great conſequence. I 


as it is in ſome editions) but as I have omitted it in my tranſlation. | 
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Whom ftroaking thrice upon her lap ſhe laid, 
And breathing om his face three verſes faid ; 
Three verſes, which · no human tongue can ſay, J 
Then on hot embers did his body lay, ; 
That fire might purge his mortal part away. 
Juſt then the mother out of ſleep awoke, 
And from the fire in haſte his body took; 
What is the woman mad, aloud ſhe cry'd ? 700 
To whom the godde 91 in a fret reply d: 
Pious, and impjous,. in one act thou art, 7 
And thus by ſhowing a fond mother's part, 
Haſt ſpoil'd, my gift; he now ſhall mortal be, 
Immortal made, had it not been for thee ; 
Yet he ſhall teach mankind to plow and ſow, 5 
And reap the happy ſeed, that thence ſhall grow; 
She ſaid ; and mounting ſtraight into her car, 
Her dragons bore her through the duſky air ; 


702. She was pious in endea- way, yet, it ſeems, the inſtrudted 
wuring to /ave her child, who, him in the art of « agriculture ; fo. 
3 ſhe thought, was going to be that he was the firſt among the 
hunt; and impious in oppoſing the Greets, who taught men how to 
defign of the gedde/e to make him plow, and ow; this has, in one 
innorta]. However, tho ſhe could ſenſe, given him a fort of immor- 
make Triptelomsr immortal that tali. | 1 
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Then ſoon ſh&'o'et the cape of danium flies "716 
And views the coaſt that on the right hand lies; 
Thence o'er th gran and Inian'feas 5 
She ſwiftly rides, and ſoitter'd Gude; 

And after that thro” Afi ſa's various coaſts, 

To the long "roaring, Helleſpont ſhe poſts; * 

To diff rent parts, ſhe diff tent tracts purſues, 

Now the Ardbians, now the Indians views ; ; 57 ” 
One while ſhe viſits Libya $ barren lots ; Z 1 

And then low Egypt, and the Nile explores ; j- 
Then ſoarihg bigh into the weſt the's toft, 72 


The rapid Rhine, the Po, and Tiber croſt; 
Inquiſitive, in ſhort, from pole to pole, 


dhe ſearch'd the ghbe, till ſhe had vie w'd the whole; 
Nor to the earth did ſhe her ſearch reſtrain, Bo 
But made __y in the nur ber- ain, = 


721. 1 only mention 7 iber's Which, to make ſome amends for 


name here, in which I think I fall my negleRt, I tranſlate thus, 
ſhort of my original. Ovid doubt- 
we da compliment to his And thee o Tiber, ade is ta 
Telebrated river, in this to com, © 
wg” „ Shak 8 tee rib 
Tee fare bur, 7 Hori, Pin. _.. peril Rong. 
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Of ſtars that never ſet; Parrbaſian light: 
That conſtantly, ſaid ſhe, inſpeF# the = 0 
Pray tell me if you know, (it will be kind) 
Where I my girl, my Preſer pine may find? : 
We know, faid one, of nothing that js 3 F 739 . 
The night is guiltleſs; go, conſult the ſun, 
She to the ſun applies ; who ſaid, forbear, 
To ſearch i in vain, nor wrack thy mind with fear; 
She's Pluto's bride ; (the ſudden rape I faw); 
And reigns the queen of all the realms below, 
| She then her plaintive ſuit to Jove prefers, _ | 
While in her looks affliting grief appears; 
Remember, Jove, faid ſhe, our Proſerpine, 
For of the care of her one half is thine; 
I've rummag'd all the world, and only find 740 
A proof of what the raviſher deſign d; = 
Then is not this my lot unjuſt and hard, 
Why has the fei been mine, his the reward? 

„ 


as 


726. Ur/a major, and Ur/a mi- dias, from Parrhafe, 2 city of that 
wr are called Parrhafian lights, be- country. Ovid ſays, it was Helice 
cauſe (as the fable tells us) Cal- that bade Ceres go, and conſult 
kfo and her ſon Arcas were the ſun; Helice is the Greek name 
changed into thoſe two conſtella- for Uſe major. 


tons. Parrhefiax fignifies f- 
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And why ſhould my poor girl be made a * | 
She might have been beſtow'd-a better way 5. 
Had I been captive in the giants war, | 
A worle affront than this how could I bear? 
Shall he thus unreveng d his prize — . 

Let him reſtore her hon'rably again. DO 
With lenient words does Jove the fact excuſe, 750 


"Twas love, ſaid he, made him that method aſe; 


Nor is the match inferior, or diſgrace, 

| Equal with mine, he is of noble race; 

In heaven I reign, as Neptune o'er the ſeas, | 
But Chaos and th' infernal ſhades are his; 
But if you have reſolv'd within your heart, 


| To break the marriage bond, and make them part; 15 


Til try what may be done; if faſting yet, 
She has forborne of any thing to eat; 


To ſend her back, the god ſhall not refuſe, 1 760 


But if ſhe has, ſhe muſt be Pluto's ſpouſe. 
| Swift on that errand then was Hermes ſent, 
Who to the darkſome ſhades of Tart rus went; 
And 
746. My ankles thou Had was one of the bundred-handed 


been made captive by ger, avhat giants, brother to Briarexs, who 
could J have /u 7 wre? Gyges made war againſt the gods. 


#5 Ald 1 bd M1. 
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And brought this news; that the ſince her retreat, ' 


Had of a pomgranate three kernels eat, 

The mother then gave way again to grief, 

Which ſcarce at length admits of kind relief; 
Since all our hopes, faid ſhe, of beav'n now fail, 
Bid me go live in the Taenarian vale; 


But Jupiter, to eaſe her troubled mind, 570 


A place in heav'n to Proſerpine aſſign d, 
For twice three months within the circling year, 
The reſt ſhe does the ſhade with Pluto bear; 
With this was Ceres chear'd ; and then the laid, 
The wheaten garland on her tow'ring head; 
Large crops of golden grain from hence the felds 
Produce, which joy to all the farmers yields; 
Who all in white, to Ceres pay their vows, 
No black attire her feſtival allows. | 
The ides of April Victor Jove demands, BS... 
For whom a temple near the forum ſands; 


769. 8 ell, therefore, in this place is 


ry of Peloponnefus, now called Capo meant the Spades below ; the gloo- 


Matapan, under which was a great my kingdom of Plato, _ 
bellow, by which the poets feign'd _ 780. This temple was dediea- 


+ deſcent into bell. By Taenaris ted to Jupiter Victor, by the * 
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On them the court of liberty was rear d. 
By ev'ry honeſt Roman heart rever d. 


The foll' wing day, you ſea- men, furl the Gil, 
For then the weſtera-wind is big with hail ; 

But maugre wind and bail brave * ſtood, 

5 And rebel arms at Modena ſubdu d. x; 

When the third ſun ſhall from the 145 ariſe, 

A cow with calf muſt fall a ſacrifice ; 

Forda from ferre Latiniſts derive,  _ 790 
And hence to young the name of foetus give; 

| The cattle big with young now graze the field, 
And with the growing ſeed the ground is ſwell'd; 


Te 


ſul Fabius Maximus Rullianys, when mnius Pollio; in which court thete 
he ſubdu'd the Samnites, about was likewiſe.. a public bbray, 
300 years before the birth of which Ovid, in the ſecond book 
Chrift. N en, he ſlew twen- of his 7 ia, thus ſpeaks of, 
tho of them in one day; 
bat he had like to have loſt his | 3 1. A e g. 
head for that action, tho ſo 4 3 ” hi 
ſueceſsful, becauſe he fought ria libertas tangere paſſa ſua q. 
without the expreſs leave, or or- 784. The 14th of April was ob- 
ders ef the Di&ator; ſo exact ſervd by the Romans, it ſeems, 8s 
were the Remant in their military a day uſually attended with 
diſcipline at. that tim. - © ſtorms of avindand hail; on which 
782. On the id of April alſo day however Ofavius Cas/ar rout- 
the court -gf* Jiberty was built, or ed Marc _ troops at Mr 
repaired and conſecrated by Ai. dena. 
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To Tellus then the pregnant victim fly, yell 
Let ev'ry ward à pregnaut offering pay zi 
And when the prieſts have from the bowels took 
The embryo- calves, and on the altar ſmoke + 

The inwards, let the oldeſt Veſal dame 

Burn the young calves, it is a . ame ; 
The aſhes of that ſacrifice are good, 800 
To purify the vulgar finful crowd. TI 

In good king Numa's reign, the farmers toil 
Had no reward from the ungrateful ſoil ; 
Sometimes the northern 40inds, ſometimes the rains, 
Blaſt all his hopes, and fruſtrate all his pains; 
The corn in ear a noxious blight receives, 

Which nothing but the empty ſtubble leaves; 

The ſheep and cows their young untimely caſt, 

Which threatens deadly famine at the al "EE 
Sacred to the Maenalian god, a wood,  -. $10 
Uncut, had many e ſtood; Fan 


295. There were 30 ne u big with a named 
(curiae) in the city of Rome; ſo Fordicidia; and was celebrated on 
that my original "ſays, ter dinat: the 15th day of this montb. 
curia vaccas accipit; thus there 810. The Maenalian god, is 
were 30 cows (erth calf) ſacrific' d Pan or Faunus; Maenalian ſigni- 
on that occaſion, beſides what fies Arcaaian, being derived from 
were offered in the temple of Ju- acuity, „ 4 FRE in _ wy 
diter. This feaſt, from forda, 1. ce. ? 
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Pan there in dreams reveal'd the will of heav'n, 
His counſels in the dead of night were giv'n; = 
Here pious Numa ſacrific d two ſheep, 
To Faunus one, and one to gentle es; | 
The fleece of each upon the ground was ſpread, 
And twice with water he bedew'd his head; 
With leaves of beech he twice his temples bound, 
Nor in the uſe of venery was found; 
No food of feb upon his board appears, 820 
And on his Angers not a ring he wears; - 
_ Clad in a veſtment that is coarſe, and brown, 
With pray'r he on the fleeces lays him down; 
Now night, with poppycrown'd, o'erfpreads the grove, 
And ſcatters dreams, and viſſons from above; 
Then Faunus came, and on the fleeees trod, 
And to the king thus ſpoke the rural god ; 
- With kine, O king, muſt Tellus be appeas d. 
Ere you from fear of famine can be easd; 
One with two lives muſt on the altar burn, 830 
Before ſhe will from ber diſpleaſure turn; 


Wat 


OVID's 


Wald from his ſleep, the king with great . 

Revolves the doubtful viſions of the night; 

And as his dream he to Egeria told, 

She the myſterious words did thus unfold 

A cow with calf does Tellus ſure require, 

A cow with calf they burnt with holy fire; 

Then grew the ground as fruitful as before, 

And ſafe their young the pregnant cattle bore. 839 
Once Venus wiſh'd this day was come and gone, 

And bade the ling ring hours drive ſwiſter on; 

That ſhe, Auguſtus ! might with pleaſure is, 


Three triumphs made the 


The fleeting racers ſtrife in factious rows. 


| $34. This Egeria, Ovid ſays 
| here, was Numa Pompilias's wife; 
ſhe is generally call'd the nymph 


Egeria; king Numa pretended, 


that in his nightly viſits to her in 
the Aricinian grove, he receiv'd the 


religious rites, which he eſtabliſh'd 


mong the Romans from her. 
843. On the 16th day of this 
month, 29 years before the in- 


L 


following day by thee, 

If from the ides the fourth day be ſerene, 

The ſetting Hyades may then be ſeen; 

Three days from thence, the crowded circus ſhows. 
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But 


carnation of Chriſt, C. Cacſar Oc- 
tavianus (afterwards Auguſtus Cae- 
ſar) enter'd the city of Rome, being 
grac'd with a, threefold, truumph, 
and honour'd with the title of 

| Imperator., 

846. On the 19th of this 
| month, the Ludi Circenſes were 
celebrated in the circus, chiefly 
with bor/e-racing. mn 
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But why to foxes burning torches are 


Now ty'd, and then let looſe, I muſt declare; 
The ground about Carſeoli is cold, Es 
Unfit for oli ves; but the dreary mold 

With wheat, or pulſe, or other kind of grain, 
Will well reward the careful farmer's pain. 

As to Peligni once I went around, 

My native ſoil, but low and ſwampy ground; 


8 50 


I took this town Carſeoli in my way, 


ſides (faiones) by which the 


riders were diſtinguiſhed were four, 
viz. prafina, or the green livery, 
repreſenting the ſpring ; ruſſata, 


or red for ſummer; Alba or white 
for autumn; and Veneta, or Vene 


tian blue for winter. On the ſame 


day alſo, was the /avage cuſtom 


of burning foxes, as here related. 


Our throwing at cocks on Shrove- 
tueſcday is full as bad; but a more 


ſhameful practice, as we live in a 
Chriſtian age. 


And atan ancient friend's at night I lay "=. 
With many fales my friend amue'd his gueſt, 
Io pals the time, and this among the reſt; 
Upon yon plain, and pointed to the plain, 860 
There once, ſaid he, liv'd a /aborious ſwain, 
And thrifty dame; a little ſpot they had, 
of which by daily tail the moſt they made; 


He 


850. Carſeoli was an ancient 
town in /taly, not far from the 
territory inhabited by the Pelign: ; 
the capital of which was Salus, 
more famous for the birth of Ovia, 
than any other thing, that I find 
ſpoken of it in hiſtory. Sulmo is 
now call'd Yalva; and the Peligni 
are chang'd into Valvasſes, by mo- 


dern Latin writers. It is about 


ninety miles diſtant from Rome. 
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He dug, or plow'd, and reap'd himſelf his ground, 
While ſhe employ'd was in the coffage found; 
Sometimes ſhe ſcours her braſs, and pewter ware, 
A ſitting hen ſometimes demands her care; 
Mallows or muſhrooms cooks upon the fire, 
To anſwer what meer nature's wants require; 
While he abroad contented toils, tho* poor, | 870 
And brings home fuel for their winter ſtore; Fe 
With conſtant ſpinning ſhe her fingers wears, 
And for their cloathing the coarſe web prepares. 
One ſon they had, which us'd to tend the fold, 
An arch, unlucky rogue of twelve years old; 
He catch'd a fox alive within his hole, 
A fox that often had their pou/try ſtole ; 
On Renard s back, and faſt to either ſide, 
Of hay and ftraw, he little bundles ty'd ; . 
Then did thereon ſome lighted matches lay, 880 
And let the burning creature ſcour away; 
Thro the corn-fields ſwift flew the wafted flame, 
Which bore deſtruction whereſoe'er it came; 
es A This 
876. Some are of opinion, that of Sangfer-s; but the cireumſtan- 


this ſtory of the fox ſetting fire to ces are fo vaſtly different, t':at I 
the corn-fields, is originally that take this to bs purely K. 
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This ancient fact we ev'ry year revive, 

And cuſtom's law forbids the fox to live; 
This feaſt demands, we ſhould that law fulfil, 
And as one periſh'd, ſo they periſh ſtill. 

When Memnon's mother ſhall next day ariſe, 
And with her roſy beauties gild the ſkies; 
Bright 80/ then leaves the ram, by whom betray d 
Poor Helle in the ſea her exit made; 891 
Thro' a new ſign muſt Phebus take his way, 
But whether cow or bull, tis hard to ſay; ; 

For as the fore-part only does appear, 
No certain marks of cow or bull are there; 
But be it which it may, old records prove 
In ſpite of Juno, tis the ſign of love. 
8 follow'ing morn produces Paler feaſt, 
| May'ſt thou, O goddeſs, now inſpire my breaſt! 
888. Mennons mother is Aure- of Jupiters changing Is, to deceive 
ra, put here for the morning. Juno, into the ſhape of a coxv ; and 
On the the 2oth of this month, Himſelf into a Bull afterwards to 
the ſun, according to the Romans deceive poor Helle. Meer ſtories! 
calculation in Ovid's time, left not of a cock, but of a cox and a 
Aries, and enter'd into Taurus. It bull. | 
does ſo now with us, ſince the 898. On the 21ſt of April, the 
late alteration of our Calendar. Palilia, or the goddeſs Pales's feſti- 


897. This alludes to the fable val was held i in n Rome ; ſhe was pe- 
! boats culiarly 
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To my remem'brance all thy honours bring, 900 
While I of ſhepherds, and their duties, ſing ; 
The aſhes of a calf, and hawm of beans, 
Oft have I took with undefiled hands; TH 
Thrice have I paſs'd the fires in order laid, 
And with a /aure/ twig aſperſions made; 
The goddeſs hears ; Ill now unfurl my fails, 
And, as they riſe, receive the wafting gales; 
Now let the people vows to Veſta make, 4 


And from the virgin altar incenſe take; 


Three things upon the altar burnt ſuffice, 910 
From whence the ſacred fumigations riſe; 
The aſhes of a calf, and horſes gore, i 

With hawm of beans, the goddeſs aſks no more; 


Now let the ſhepherd purify his ſheep, 
When thro' the clouds the ſtars begin to peep ; 


But firſt with a wer branch let him go round, 


And with the dropping leaves bedew the ground; 


Q ; | Then 


culiarly the goddeſs of ſhepherds; the evening. But one would 
they ſacrific'd to her with milk; think her voraries had real dark 


thus T:ibullus ſays, e underſtandings, to place any con- 
| : Fiadence in ſuch trumpery as is here 
Et 7 « "agg niveo Hoyer lacte 8 3 — find even ful ns - 


or leſs of it, in many har 
915. This a the * of countries. 
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Then decorate the folds with branches green, 
And o'er your doors let garlands gay be ſeen; 
Let livid fumes from burning ſulphur riſe, 920 
And from the ſheep you'll hear their bleating cries ; 
Then on the altars, which you pious raiſe, 
Let the male olive, fir, and ſavine blaze, 
And in th' aſcending flame throw crack'ling bays ; ) 
Then add a baſket ſtor'd with millet cakes, 
Vaſt pleaſure in that food the goddeſs takes; 
In a clean pail, new milk, and curds, and cheeſe, 
Make a cheap off ring that will Pales pleaſe ; 
And as you all theſe rural gifts prepare, + 
With honeſt heart put up the foll'wing pray'r. 
I bee, goddeſs, O let me propitious find, 
And to the ſhepherd, and his ſheep be kind; 
Far from my folds drive noxious things away, 
And let my flocks in wholeſome paſtures ſtray ; 
11 


923. Inſtead of male olives, in tation of fact in his time, it ſhows 
this place, ſome editions have na- that ſhepherds were very zealous 
ris rores, i. e. Toſemary ; which then in the religion of their coun- 
reading I ſhould rather prefer; try. We have a great number 
but am not certain, which is found of Gepherds in many parts of Ex 
in the oldeſt and moſt authentic lang, ” (I fear) fall much ſhort 
_ of this Roman example, tho? they 
931. Our poet here puts a very = detter forms to pray 
bong prayer into the mouth of a 
Sepherd. If it be à true — = as 
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If, thro' miſtake, I've fat beneath a —_ 
Or trod in places ſanctify d to thee; | 
If that my ſheep among the /ombs have graz d, 
And ſo the manes of the dead diſpleas'd; 
Or if 1 have defil'd ſome ſacred grove, 
In which to dance the nymphs and Faunus love; 940 
Or, if I've cut with ſacrilegious hand 
Some tree, that did divine reſpe& demand; 
Pardon, O goddeſi, the profane miſdeed, : 
And let me from the puniſhment be freed ; 
Forgive me, when it hail'd, if I have drove 
My ſheep for ſhelter into Faunus grove ; 
Forgive me, nympbs, if with unhallow'd feet, 
T ve foul'd the ſtreams in which you take delight; 
And thou, O Pales, for thy ſhepherd's fake 
Io us the deities propitious make; 950 . 
Who o' er the fountains, and the groves prefde, 
Or in the venerable oaks abide; 


May I Diana bathing never ſee, 
N or, Faunus, when thou rt walking, ſtart at thee; ; 


= I 


950. The deities here hinted at dence in 4 and other trees 3 
are the Dryads, and Hamadryads, and which liv'd and 1 
which the ſuperſtitious Greets, and them. | 

Romans imagined had their reſi- 


* 
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Let both the ſhepherds, and their ſheep be found 


In health, and drive diſtempers from their ground; 


And let our dogs, thoſe partners of our care, 
With what they guard, the ſame protection ſhare ; 
May I at night my morning's number take, 


Nor mourn a theft the prowling wolf may make ; 1 


Let wholeſome berbage cloath my fruitful field, 96 [ 
And plenteous ſtreams the cryſtal fountains yield; 
That milk, and curds, and cheeſe, may well repay, 
The care I take by night, the pains by day; 

May all my rams the ewes with vigour preſs, - 
To give my flocks a yearly due increaſe ; 
And may the woo! be curious which they bear, 
And fit for uſes to adorn the fair; | 

Let this be ratify'd, and I will make 


To Pals, year by year, a maſſive cake. 970 


With that to favour firſt the goddeſs move, 
Then thrice repeat the ſolemn pray'r above ; 
Still turning to the eaſt, and waſh your hands 
In running water; (this the rite demands) 
Then from a ug, that ſtands for daily uſe, 
Pour milk, and drink i it mixt with purple 5 Juice; 


Oer 
976. What I here tranſlate puple juice, is in my original pur» 
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O'er burning heaps of ſtraw, in order laid, | 
Then paſs your limbs, with ſwift and nimble treads 
This is the rite; but whence that rite aroſe, 
'Tis now my taſk more fully to diſcloſe ; 980 
But as there ſeveral reaſons come in view, 
'Tis hard to certify which is the true. 

There is in fire a cleanfing pow'r, we know, 
That will all filth and dreſt from metals draw; 
By this, as ſome conclude, when it is tryd, 
The ſhepherd and his ſeep are purify d; 
Or, is it that the riſe of mundane things 
From jarring ſeeds, from fre and water ſprings? 
Theſe two our anceſtors together join'd 
To purify the body and the mindls; 990 
Or, is it that in theſe the cauſe of life 
Exiſts ? and is not a new-marry'd wife 
Confirm'd by theſe? nay, exuls are forbid 
The uſe thereof: what z2y/'ries here lie hid! 
Some 


fuream ſapam ; this ſapa among the act of religion, to leap over burning + 
Remans ſignify'd ſodden wine; heaps of ſtubble; but where % 
Pliny deſcribes it in. theſe words, perſtition gets the better of /olid 
Vino cognata res ſapa eſt, muſto deco- reaſon, the greateſt extravagancies 
to, donec tertia pars ſuperſit, i. e. may pals for acts of religion. 

Sapa is of the nature of wine, being 993. People condemn'd to ba- 


new-wine boil'd till only one third niſhment were interdicted the 


fart remains, It ſeems a comical common uſe of fre and awarer z 


but 
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Some will by fire have Phazton underſtood, 

And by the water juſt Deucalion's flood ; 

Some ſay, that ſhepherds ſtriking flint with flint, 
Of getting fire from thence firſt took the hint; 
Some ſparks were loſt, but others of the fame } 
Dry ſtubble catch'd, and kindled into flame, 1000 
Hence making fires at the Palilia came; 

Or did the good Aeneas bring this rite, 
| Who fafely ſcap'd the flames of Troy by night? 
Or, ſtill more near the truth perhaps they n. 
Wb' aſeribe this cuſtom to our native Rome; 

When ſtrangers here a habitation ſought, 

To the new houſes were the lares brought; 
And from the fields preparing to retire, 
They ſet their ſtraw-built cottages on fire ; 1009 
The cattle, and the ſwains ſkipp'd o'er the flame, 
Now on thy birth-day, Rome, we do the ſame; 

| | - "mm 


but how a bride ( nova conjux) was firſt began to build the city, for the 

_ _ -confirm''d by them, I cannot ſay. proverb ſays, Non fuit in ano cu. 
| "This to me is a myſtery. dita Roma die. Rome was not built 
1011. What is meant by Rome's in a day. Perhaps it means that 
birth-doy, ( Romae natalis) lam at day, that Romulus and Remus ap- 
2 lofs to determine; unleſs we un- pointed for the marking out thr 
nd it of the de when they bounds of the city with a plνο 
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This brings the city's riſe before my view, 
A feaſt that, great Quirinus, is thy due. 

Soon as Amulius was with juſtice ſlain, 
And Jia's twins together jointly reign; 
Th ey both agreed their ſubjeFs to increa ſe, 
And for their reſidence a City raiſe ; 

But diſcord roſe about the city's name, 


An equal right to which they ſep'rate claim ; 
What needs there a diſpute ? the elder cry'd, 1020 
Let us by augury the caſe decide; 


So ſaid, ſo done; they in the morning roſe, 
Mount Palatine the firſt his ſtation choſe ; 


Remus did to mount Aventine repair, 


And ſtraight fix vultures he diſcover'd there; 15 
But to his brothers fight twelve vultures came, 
And thus had Rome from Romulus its name ; 
Then on a proper day they went their rounds, 
And with a 1 955 mark'd out the city 8 bounds? 


That ” 


1013. Quirinus here means Ro- guage ; or becauſe he united the 
mulus; why he was fo called, Cures and Romans, and made 'em 
Ovid aſſigns two reaſons ; either one people. See verſe 560, c. 
from Curis, which ſignify'd a in February. 1 


Jear, in the ancient Sabine lan- 
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That day was Pales' feaſt ; 


FA 8 TI. 


a ditch they made 1030 


* Deep in the earth, and at the bottom laid 

New corn, and ſoil fetch'd from the neighb'ring ground, 
Tben fill'd the ditch with earth, and made a mound ; 
And on the new- made mound an altar rais d, 


On which as ſoon as that the incenſe blaz d, 
Another hole was dug, from whence the FR 

Held firm, was drawn by a white ox and cow. 

7 Then to the geds the king addreſs d this pray'r T3 
My fuppliant voice, O Jove and Veſta hear; 


And father Mars, and all ye pow'rs divine, 


1040 


O be propitious to my grand deſign! 


This city, which I build with pious view, 


Tho' nam'd from me, 1 conſecrate to you 5 


To the ſun's rifing and his ſetting ray, 


May it extend its wide imperial ſway, 


To diſtant ages may it thriving riſe, 


And o'cr all cities reign beneath the ſkies. 


1030. Some have been ſo curi- 


eng, às to mark the preciſe time, 


when this ditch was made, and 


the plew ſet out the city's bounds. 


They fay it was on the 21ſt day 
of April, between two and three 


o clock, in the afternoon, in the 


No 


year 750 before the birth of Chriſt, 
and 432 years after the deſtruc- 
tion of Troy, The putting new- 


corn into the ditch, was an omen 


of procuring fertility ; and fetch. 
ing the neighbouring ſoil, of * 
ing their territories, 
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No ſooner had he ſpoke, but lo! aloud, 
The /eft-hand thunder burſted from a cloud, 
And from the cloud the left-hand lightning came, 
A happy omen of Rome's future fame! 1050 
Encourag'd thus, they Rome's foundations laid. 
And ſoon around a little wall was made ; 1 
The work to Celer's care the king aſſign'd, 
And, with his other orders, bid him mind 
Whoe'er ſhould dare to paſs the little wal, 
Or leap the ditch, that he by death ſhould fall; 
Of which unknowing, Remus with a jeer 
Cry'd, what a pitiful defence is here! 1059 
And o'er the wall he ſprung ; raſh was the deed, 
For which the author ſoon was doom' d to blced ; 
For with a ſhovel Celer clove his brain, 
And from his blood the ground receiv'd a tain; 3 
Soon as this news came to the royal chief, 
He ſmother'd in his breaſt his latent grief; 
Tho inly vex d, he check'd the falling tear, 
And gave no ſigns of an unmanly fear, 
ö N But 
1054. This is the comon tra- one Fabiur; others, that his bre- 
dition, that Celer, a Roman knight, ther Romulus comnutted that atro- 


or centurion, killed Remns; but ſome cious deed. 
aſtorians report, it was done by 
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But ſaid, may the ſame fate attend the foe? 
Who cer theſe walls ſhall cer attempt to go, 


But when the fun tal rites he had prepar'd, 1070 


And in his view the breathleſs corps appear'd, 

No longer now he could his grief contain, 

He could from tears no longer now refrain; 

But kiſs d his brother, and lamenting cry d 

Adieu! to me unknown, alas! he dy'd!. : 

Then o'er his limbs were ſpicy unguents ſpread, 

To give a grateful odour to the deal; 

While Fauſtulus was a chief mourner there, 

And Acca ſobbing with diſhevell'd hair; 

The nobles at the laſt, a penſive train, 1080 

Bewail the royal youth untimely ſlain; 

Then on the fun'ral pile, the corps was laid, 

And quick the greedy flames conſum'd the dead. 
From hence came Rome's increaſe in wealth and men, 

(So mean a riſe, who would have thought it then!) 

Till ſhe victorious all the earth ſubdu'd, 

And may ſhe long thus ſtand, as ſhe has ſtood ! 

Long, 


1078. 'This F enfule, and Acca mulus 4 by thEriver's ſide; 


(Laurentia) were the ſhepherd, and brought them up till they 


and ſhepherdeſs, that found Rz- were grown to mens eſtate. 


4 


W 
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Long, long, may this and many Caeſars reign, 
| And happily protect her wide domain; 
May ſhe ſublime o'er all this g/obe be ſeen, 1090 
And be the world's great, univerſal queen / 
What here I've ſaid to Pales' feaſt belong, 
To the Vinalia next extends my ſong ; 


There's but one ſun between the neighb'ring feaſts, 
Who celebrate this day are Venus gueſts; 


You wanton fair, who make of love @ trade, | 
To Venus let your gainful vows be paid; 
Beſeech her that your charms may not decay, 
But (till preſerve you fit for am'rous play; 
Let ruſhes tie the myrtle to the roſe, 1100 
Of which with ſpcar- mint little crowns compoſe; 
With theſe adorn the treſſes of your hair, 
And to your goddeſs temple then repair ; 
Near the Salarian gate her temple ſtands, 
At firſt erected by victorious hands; 


1093. On the 23d 8 of this where Venus had been particularly 

month were celebrated the Vina- worſhipped long before. 
la; a feaſt dedicated to Jupiter 1104. The Salarian gate open'd 
and Venn. At this feſtival, ler to the way that led into the coun- 
files de joye paid their devoirs, in try of the Sabines. It was fo 
the temple of Erycinian Venus; named, we are told, from al, be- 
15 was a mountain in Sicily, cauſe they uſed to bring alt i * 
| _ 
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When bes Marcellus at his army's head, 
Of wealthy Syracuſe a conqueſt made; 
He brought the Erycinian goddeſs home, 
And fix d her in her kindred city Rome. 
But why' s this feaſt Vinalia call'd ? you'll ſay, 

And why to fore we conſecrate this day? 1111 

When Turnus and Aeneas warring ſtrove, I 
Which ſhould by conqueſt gain Lavinia's love; 
On Tuſcan forces Turnus caſt his eye, 
In hopes to make Mezentius his ally; 
Mezentius bold in arms, and fam'd in war, 
Could graceful ride the feed, or wield the ſpear ; 
To the Ratulians, that he'd take their fide, 
Intreating hard, the Tuſcan prince reply'd ; 

By all theſe ſcars, it plainly will appear, 1120 
My valcur has in fighting coſt me dear; 

If I the aid, which you requeſt ſupply, 
You can't, I think, a little boon deny; 

Grant me a ſmall reward, for what you crave, 
| Let me the wines of your next vintage have; 

Sg IR ” 
the city by that road. This gate ¶ Quirinalis, one of the ſeven, hills 


was alſo called Peoria Collina; and on which Name ſtood, now call'd 
| Quirinalic, as being near the Celli: Monte Cavallo. 


= 


Sy 
d 
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What I demand is but a trifling thing,, 
But great the conqueſt that my arms will bring ; 
What would Aeneas give that you'd not chooſe 
Such terms, and I the wiſh'd ſupply refuſe ? 


The Rutul nation with this offer joins, 
And ſtraight Mezentius clad in armour ſhines; | 


1130 


On this Aeneas fits himſelf for war; 

And then puts up to Jove the foll'wing pray'r ; 
The vintage of our foes, if they obtain 
The palm propos'd, on this deciſive plain, 

Is to the Tuſcan king a promis'd boon z 


But if by me, O Jove, they're overthrown, 


I vow the produce of the fruitful vine; 
And the next vintage, ſhall be wholly . 


The vow made by the pious chief prevails, 
And in the battle proud Mezentius falls; 


: 1140 


When Autumn came, the ripen'd grapes were trod, 
Whoſe juice was conſecrated to the god ; 


1141. This Mezentius, king of 


the Tu/cans, tho' a man of valour, 
was remarkable for his impiety and 
tyranny. Virgil makes him join 
Turnus, in his war with Aeneas; 


and after having made great 


R 


From 


ſlaughter of Aeneas's men, he was 


kilbd, the poet ſays, by that 


prince's own hand, after he had 
alſo ſlain Mexzentias's ſon Lasſas. 
See the laſt thirty or forty lines of 


the tenth book of the Ameid. 
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From whence this day is call'd the vinal feaft, 
And Fove himſelf loves there to be a gueſt. 

Six days before this month ſhall terminate, 
The middle of the ſpring will take its date; 
The ram in vain you'll look for in the ſkies, 
But ſee the ſhow'rs deſcend, and dog-far riſe; 
As I once from Nomentam, on this day, 1150 
Return d to Rome, there met me in the way 
A pompous train (who all in white were dreſt) 
In long proceſſion, headed by the prieſt ; 
To old Robigus grove their ſteps they turn, 
The cntrails of a dog and ſheep to burn; 


I join'd the throng, and of the rites partook, 
: When thus theſe words the ſacred flamen ſpoke ; 


* O rough Robigus ! ſpare the tender blade 
« Of growing corn, that on the earth is laid; 


ce Perm it 


1146. The 25th day of this 1150. This Nomentum was for 
mouth, our poet ſays, is th middle merly a city of Latium, but now a 
of the ſpring ; but Columella places poor village about ten miles di- 
it on the 21ſt. Tis thought there ſtant from Rome. 
is ſome miſfale here, in ſaying the 1158. This feſtival, calbd Ro- 
dog-ftar riſes on the 25th of this bigalia, was celebrated - 
month; but I follow my original. ly by farmers. Phny ſays, it was 
Let the ſkilful in afronomy retify inſtituted by king Nama, in the 
dhe error if they can. eleventh year of his reign. jos 
a 


UW vm 
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« Permit the ſtalkes, grown ſtrong by fruitful ſkics, 
&« Till for the fickle they be fit, to riſe ; 
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1161 


“ Great is thy pow'r, oft to the farmers coft, 
«© Whatever ears thou ſtrik ſt, he reckons loſt; 
« Not ſtormy winds, nor nipping froſt; nor rain, 


* Can do ſach damage to the rip'ning grain, 


te As Titan, when he heats the dewy ear, 
« 'Tis then, Nobigus, hinds have moſt to fear. 


Let not thy ſmutting hands the harveſt ſpoil, 


et Nor with the mildew blaſt the farmer's toil; 


e Rather in cloſe embrace to iron cling, : 
* And what's deſtructive, to deſtruction bring; 


1170 


Let wicked ſwords, and darts thy ruff decreaſe, 
© We need them not; for now the world has peace 


ella mentions a ſucking puppy dog 


being ſacrific'd on that occaſion ; 
but ſays nothing of a ſeep, as Ovid 
does here; 


Hue mals Rubigo ein a. 
reat berbas, 


l catuli placatur er 


The plow-/bare and the hom with uſe will ſhine, | 
© But let the ruſty arms of war be thine, . 
Ra 


Let 


1173. This is to be underſtood 
of the time, when Auguſtus Ceſar, 

after his various conqueſts, had 
given reft and peace to the Reman 
republic. The temple of Janus 


was ſhut up on account of a gene- 


ral peace, three times in Augu/- 


tus reign, wiz. in the 3d, 5th, 


ba, Bb. 8, ver 342. 


and 24th year of his government. 
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Let the corroded ſteel the ſcahbard keep, 

„Undrawn, and uſeleſs both together ſleep; 

<« But jure not our crops, that farmers maß 

ce Joyful their vows to thee in. abſence  -- 7. 
He ſpoke; @ towel made of ſhaggy, hair, 1180 

I ſaw, with wine, and zncenſe, ready there, 

At his right hand; into the fire he threw | 

The incenſe, wine, and inwards of an ewe; ; 

And a dog's entrails, as the fumes ariſe, 

Compleat the vile, uncommon 1acrifice ; 

But wond'ring why they ſuch a victim made, 

The reaſon hear, to me the flamen faid; 

When the Icarian dog is ſeen to riſe, : eg 

Parch'd is the earth, and hence the harveſt dies; 

Thus for the ſtarry dog, this dog is thrown 1190 

Into the flames; no other reaſon's known. : = 

When that Tithonia thrice, with roſy ray, 

O'er the wide world, has uſher'd in the day; 
a FT 

1198. 1 by the leading the note upon verſe 846, in 


of this dog, found out the dead May. 
body of her father /carus, or Ica- 1192. Tithonia, that is Aurora 


rius, who had been murdered by the wife of Tirhonus, which here 


ſome ſhepherds, for which kind fignifies the morning. On the 28th 
deed, they ſay, Jupiter gave him of this month the feaſt of Flira, 
a place amongſt the fart; which calld Floralia began to be cele- 
Ovid here calls ſidus Icarium. See brated. 
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The goddeſs Flora deck'd with flow'rs appears, 
Who a ſoft ſcene of jeſting freedom bears; 
And to the firſt of May her feaſt extends; 
But as a greater theme my cares demands, 
I paſs it by till then; for Veſta now 
Did a tranſlation to her kindred know ; 
The ſenate order'd by a juſt decree, 1200 
Her fire ſhould in Auguſtus palace be; 
Part of the day to Phoebus is a feaſt ; 
To Veſta part; Auguſtus claims the reſt ; 
May laurels always on that palace wait, 
And oaken garlands decorate its gate; 


Long may that houſe great Rome's gclipht remain, 
For three eternal gods within it reign. 


The END F APRIL. 
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| OULD you faln know from whence the 
3 month of May | . 
a Derives its name ? that's hard indeed to ay; 3 
Juſt as a frav'ller doubts which to purſue, 
When divers roads preſent themſelves to view; 


So I, as various reaſons may be giv'n, 
Am to the ſtraight of too great Plenty driv'n. 
Ye goddeſſes, wha guard the ſacred ſpring 
of Aganippe, tell me which to ſing ; 
But here the goddeſſes. could not agree, 
When Polybymnia caſt her eyes on me ; 10 
; ous 8 ” And, 


8. Arie mas » fountain ut Ovid calls, in this place, eguur Me- 
the foot of mount Halicar; and duſaeus ; hecauſe, according to the 
Hippecrene was another; both ſa - fable, Pegaſus was generated from | 
cred to the muſes, becauſe, they n 
ſay, they were made by the hooſs off har head. 
of Pegaſus, or winged __ which 18 
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And, in the foll'wing ſpeech, firſt filence broke, 

The reſt attended to the words the ſpo ke. 
When chaes was difloly'd, three bodies gave 
All things the form, which they diſtinctly have; 

The earth, by its own weight, ſubſides moſt low, 

O'er which, the heayieſt next, the waters flow; 

The air, till lighter, nimbly mounts on high, 

And fills the vacant ſpace beneath the ſky; 3 

No longer then by gravity oppreſt, 5 
The ſun, and moon, and ſtars broke forth from reſt; 
But yet to Coelum Tellus gave no pl ace, 21 
Nor ars to Sol; they all had equal grace; 1 

The lofty throne that Saturn rightly held, 

By an inferior god was often fill d; 

No privilege of place could Ocean claim, 

And Tethys | Join d with ev'ry vulgar dame; 


— gs 


Till graceful reverence and honour gave 
The proper ſeat of ſtate, that each ſhould have; ; 


_ Hence 


27. Tuhys, according to the 28. This b of re- 

ical theogony, was the daughter werence, honour, majeſty, &c, as ſo 
of Coelns and Terra, and was af. many perſons is very lively, and 
terwards the wife of old Ocrauus. beautiful in fabulous poerry; in 
But our poet calls her (ſee verſe which no writer, that I know 
gz following) Titanida Tethyn, i. e. of, ever ſucceeded better, than this 
the daughter of Titan. our Sulnonear bard. 
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Hence majefly was born, who brightly ſhone, 


When her divine exiſtence firſt begun ; 30 


And in the midſt of heav'n ſtraight took her ſeat, 
Enrob'd in purple; eminently great; 
Join'd to her fide were modeſiy and fear, 

Before her all the gods compos'd appear ; 


A ſenſe of dignity their minds impreſt, 

And they had greateſt honour who were beſt. 
Long peaceful heav'n enjoy'd this happy ſtate, 

Till ancient Saturn was expell'd by fate; 

And in a length of time, luxuriant earth, 


Gave to the giants, dreadful monſters, birth ; ” 40 


Some with a hundred hands, and ſnaky thighs, 
She arm'd; and bade them ſcale the ſtarry ſkies ; 
Againſt the gods, faid ſhe, your arms firſt move, 
And then invade th' im perial throne of Jove. 

Up to the clouds they mountains quickly rear, 5 
And im piouſly provoke great Fove to war; 
Who from Olympus top his thunder hurl'd, 

And cruſh'd the rebels in their lower world ; 
The awful majeſty of gods from hence 


Remains unſhaken under that defence ; 50 
„„ — 
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She fits by Jove, and is his fafeſt guard, 

On her account his kingly ſceptre's fear d. 

| To earth ſhe alſo came; on Roman ground 

From Romulus and Numa honour found ; 
And all the emperors that ſince have reign d. 
By her obedzent reverence haue gain'd; 
*Tis ſhe, who does protect the parents right, 

| And ſets their offspring in a comely light ; 

| She in the Curule ſeat the faſces bears, 

| And lately rides in the triumphal cars. 
Here ended Pohbymny; and her lays 
Were crown d by Cho's, and Thalia's praiſe. 
Then next Urania ſpoke ; all filence held, 
The words like nectar from her lips diſtill'd; 
Rev'rence, of old, was ſhown the boary bead, 

| To wrinkled age were grateful honours paid 
The youth the fury of the war ſuſtain'd, 

Or arm'd in ſtations did their gods defend ; 


- —— EC — —ʒ r —y— 


While 
| 59. The /e/lae 3 of the Ro- 63. Urania is another of the 
mans were Chairs of ſtate, _ muſes, whom our poet here intro- 
of ivory finely wrought, and duces. The names of all the un 
placed in chariots; wherein the are theſe. Calliope, Clio, Erato, 
chief Roman officers, and magiſtrates, Enterpe, Melpomene, 
were wont to fit, when they went Terp/ichore, Thalia, Utanja; which 


to the council ; or on other public are ſuppoſed to be the invention 
occaſions. of "ne a 
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While men in years, and thoſe for war unfit, 
Did for their country's good in council fitz 79 
Courts then did none but men of years engage, 
And ſenators were choſen for their age ; 
Laws for the public uſe the elders. gave, | 


And youths no place, as magiſtrates could have ; 
Whea three to walk together was the caſe, 


The eldeſt always kept the middle place; 
That next the wall, if two were only join'd, 
Nor did the younger grudge it, was aſſign'd; 
Before a man in years who then durſt ſay 47; 
Unſeemly words? old-age had ſach a ſway! M0 = 
This our great ſounder faw, and wiſely choſe. 
The fathers to be makers of his laws. 

Thus from the word Majores, we believe. = 
This month the name of May did. firſt receive; | 
Then Numitor might ſay, O grandſon, ſhow 
This favour to the fathers; and allow 
(To conſecrate the fact to future fame,) 
From Juniores „ June to take its . 


| Calle 
74. Certain ages were by law a man was twenty-five years of 
eſtabliſhed for entering upon pub- age before he could be guaefor 3 


lic employs in Nam, that young thirty before he could be practer ; 
beads might not have too much and 
power in the government. Thus 


— 
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Calliope the next, whoſe artleſs hair 

A chaplet of the freſheſt ivy bare; 90 
The ſong begun; old ocean, who ſurrounds 
The globe of earth, and wide extends his bounds, 
Took fair Titanian Tethys to his arms, 
The god had riches, and the nymph had. charms ; 
Pleionè from that alliance came, 

And Atlas marry'd the illuſtrious dame ; , : 

The Pleiads from that match their being held, 

: And Maia all her ſiſters charms excell'd, 

Her Jove enjoy'd, who i in Cyllene' 8 groves = 99 
Brought forth the offspring of their conſcious loves; 
And Hermes call'd; they who near Ladon's ſtream 
Their dwellings had, his worſhippers became; 
Which was approv'd by all th' Arcadians ſoon, 

Whoſe land, they ſay, is older than the moon; 
From thence Evander baniſh'd, Latium ſought, 
And with him the Arcadian gods he brought. 

Rome, that with wonder now all nature ſees, 
Fad little then to ſhow but graſs and frees; 


Some 
99. Calla was 4 mountain in „ the 


Hermes, or Mercury was born there, lame country. 


Prod gen Fw, this place, as poets. Ladon was a river in the 
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Some ſtraggling ſheep upon her hills appear d, 
And here and there a ſhepherd's hut was rear d; 
But when Evander ſail'd up Tiber's flood, 111 
Againſt this place inſpir'd his mother ſtood ; ; 
Stop here, -ſhe cry'd; the gods this country doom. 


For empire, but—in ages yet to come; — 


On this he the prophetic words obey'd, 
And in a foreign land a ſtranger ſtay d; 
And here he many ſacred cuſtoms taught, 


Which he had from his native country brought; - 
But chiefly thoſe to horned Faunus due, 1 8 


And Hermes, which in Latium then were new; 120 
Half- naked prieſts to Faunus are allow d. 


Who with their leathern ſcourges whip the cows 


i 


112. His mother is called by our 
poet Carmenta, or Carmentis ; but. 
it is ſaid her true name was Nico- 
ſtrata. See verſe 600 and the fol- 


lowing, in the month of January. 


124. Who dof the mind with 
* thievif arts inſpire.” 


And thou, th' inventor of the crooked lyre, 
Who doſt the mind with rhieviſb arts inſpire, 


i 


Didſt 


The original of this line is only, 


apte furibus, meaning Mercury, the 


ſon of Maia, one of the Pl:ads by 
Jupiter. Does it not grate a 


Chriſtian ear, to be told, that a 


god favours thievery ? So far was 
human nature cedar, "ny * 


Romans * 


| 
| 
j 
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Didſt dignify this month with Maria's name, 
By which you both acquir'd immortal fame ; 

Nor was this act of piety alone, LE 
For one was to thy 'mother”s fiſters ſhown; | 
| Sev'n are the Pletads ; whence by thee were giv'n 
The ſtrings that tune thy lyre, in number ſevn; 
She ſaid no more; but the Pierian —_ 
Well pleas ' d applaud the beauties of her firain ; 

Then why not I? their gory is my care, "8 


And may I equally their favours ſhare. | 
With Jove proceed my ſong; if it be clear, 
This night you'll ſee the rifing goat appear; 
The nurſe of Fove, which for her kind employ, 
Obtain'd a place within the ſtarry ſky. 
This riſing ſtar forebodes deſcending rains, 
When inundating floods o'erwhelm the plains. 140 
A nymph, whom Crete in admiration held, 
Jovue but an infant in the woods conceal'd ; 
A 


a0 8. Capella, or the goat, a 141. This nymph (or Naid; 

bright ſtar of the firſt magnitude, Nai: Ovid terms her) was called 

in the conſtellation Auriga, or the Amalthea; ſome ſay, ſhe was the 

waggoner, riſes heliacally, on the daughter of Meliſſus king of Crete; 
firſt of May. others ay, that Analibea was the 

name 
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A beauteous goat ſhe has, which richly feeds 
Two kids, the grave of the Difaean meads; 
Her horns were lofty, and her udders gave 
Good ſtore of milk, for Fove's:dry-nurſe to have, 


Her head againſt a tree, one born the broke ; 
The pious nymph with care preſerv d this horn, 
Which with the choiceſt flowers ſhe did adorn ;. -. 


Which was to Jove an elegant repaſt; 
When Jove was feated in his father's throne, — 
And pow'r ſupreme belong d to Jvve alone, 

The nymph and born he plac'd among the ſtars, 

And each een now the ſacred honour bears. 
An altar's rais'd, upon the firſt of May, 
On which we off rings to the /ares lay, 


Their 
name of the goat, which nouriſhed 158. Theſe Lares, or houſrold- 
Jupiter in his infancy, and that gods were called Praeftites by the 
broke off, to the nymphs, who Fare to ſtand. 


the power of producing every „ 
thing they wanted in an inſtant ; That is, 


burn of plenty. 


all things ſafe 


E 
e Their 


* + | 


With which the fed the god; but as ſhe ſtruck -- - 


And fill d with fruit, delicious to the taſte; 150 


he preſented her horn, that was Romans; from prae before, and 
attended him; to which he gave Der prognt e . . 


ben thence it vas called e Bum avi their ties they hep 


256 Q:V:; I:D's -F A. 9 PI. 
Their images reyere, altho/abut-ſanalk 4 
Which. af ar houſes ave the. guerdientcall,:i: 160 


Curius of ald thels; liese ſtatnes ve de: A0 4 


But now by, all deronxing time deſtrod x: : 
Well are they guardianzcall'd, whoſe watchful eye 
_ Safely:proſezves whatever we enjoy; 
Not only they our private. ma ai 711 
But for the city krep a watch and ward; 
But ſay, Q muſes, why of one ſame ſtone, 
Of which the gods are made, a deg is hewn? 
Why at the Lares feet he always ſtands. 
As if be liſt ned to their dumb commands? 170 
Both gugad our homes; both to their maſters ** | 
| To both the ſafety of our ſtreets we truſt ;.. 2 24 
Both houſhold:gods, and dogs, the tbijcf's intent 
With watchful care both night ; and day prevent; 
With diligence I ſought the ft. made pair, 
ne, bo! conſum d by length of time they were 


' Yet 


Their, littls ages are ſaid to be by which we are to underſtand, 
 cloathed with gogs ſize. . The D. that the altar erected to the Lan 
ph capy, e bee as bright er 


2 þ Curias 3. - belonging to the Sabines; whereby 
in f > voy the you on of Carts is excluded. 
Ara trat illa uu Curibus; F „ 5 Ge: 


—— 


rr 
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Yet now for only two, in ry ſtreet, E r + 
Throughout extenſive Rome, we Latei werk! ; 
With thoſe the genizs of our prince we find; 
A prince of truly great, and godlike mind ; - 180 
$0 that inftead of two, a trine of gods ' 

þ worſhipp'd in our freers, und common r 
But whither do I rove? wWhate' er is dus 

To great Auguſtus, his own month will ſhew ; | 
And now the goddeſs Bona craves my ſong, 

| fing of deeds that to her rites belong. 

On one of Rome's ſev'n hills, a monſtrous ſtone 
There is, that may be call'd a hill alone; ws 
on which ſtood Remus, when the birds in flight, = 
To empire gave his brother prior right; "e 190 
Near to that place, upon a ſmall deſcent, = 
Our pious fathers with a wiſe intent, 12 
A temple rear d; wherein no curious eye 


Of any man might ever dare to pry; 


— — — 


858 Q FIN FACTH 
A virgin of the. ancient Glandion race, 18 2. 
This temple firſt. did dedicating -grope-; 

Livia oß hate the tott ring fage reſtgr'd,. | 

Ia all grand-deeds dhe. imitates her — \ 

The folk wing morn, as ſoon a6 de, Niet ray 
Has kaniſh'd night, and uſher d. in the qey; 200 
A cooling breeze will waft the golden grain, 
That, on the hending ſtalks, adorns the plain: 
And hips, that from Brundiſum want te ſaill. 
Will ſpread their canvas to the riſigg gale: 


4 N 


But ben pight's come, if that no clouds there: by 

Vou all the Hyades may plainly e 
From Taurys' head tbey riſing dar a flame, 

Tho chey' in Greek from, wet derive: their bee: ; 
Some fay, they Bacchus nurſt, when he was yqung, 
And others, that they from old, Ocean. forvng 419 
Fair Hyas vas ta, Atlas horn before 


| High bew vg ois he on his Meter TRY 


Old 


203. Se agen ar in 
a ſca-port 8 


Teh, e eee 
or the (ep alt 4. . WH e 
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Old Ocean's daughter Autbru guve him bitt, 


And after thut ſhe various nymp 2 51 brought forth ; i 


When on his chin the dewm did firſt appear, 1 5 


He only hunted bares; or tim r Ae; 


But when full grown, e mn 
With boars, and tempt the Rg lion rage? I 


But as he ohce difturb'd' a #iger's den, 


He by the irritated beaſt was flain;; © 220 


Mother and ſiſters his fad teath deb: 
Hyas 1 O Has was the: doleful tone; 


And Atlas, tho the weight of heav'n be bore, 


Could not but his::unbappy fate 1 
The parents love the fiſters: overcame, 


That gave them heav'n, but Zyas pr thr ame 
Fair Flora I now attend thy ſpomſul feaſt, 


Of which ſome days I with defgn have ra, 


A part in Aprih and a part in A , 229 
Thou claimꝭ ſt z and both command a; 
OO eee | 


To 2 of both. theidouble * is _ 


os 
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Circus and fag are apen now and free, 


Goddeſs! again thy feat my theme muſt be : 
Since men's opinions oft deluſive are, 


Do thou, O Fbra, who - thou art, Ae, Wy 
Why ſhould thy poet on conjectures dwell? - 
Thy name, 'and attributes thou beſt can'ſt tell. 
Thus I; to which ſhe ready anſwer. made, WW 
And roſy ſweets attended what ſhe ſaid; _ ET” 
Tho now corrupted Flora be my name, 95 
From the Greek Chloris that corruption came; 
In fields, where bappy mortals whilome dd. 5 
Chloris my name, I was a rural maid; | 
To praiſe herſelf a modeſt nym ph will hun, 

But yet a god was by my beauty won. 
; Twas ſpting; and as I rambled or the ground, 
J all alone, by Zephyrus was found; 
Me flying he with. ſwiſter wings urſu- 4. 1.2) 
The weaker by the frouger was ſubdu'd; 250 
And Boreas, who once made a nymph. his prey, 
To raviſhment. thus d ao brother's way 

a does e But 
242. The 3 name. _ Latin 8 FARES tho 
. ſignißes gra; "and therefore Oui here a 


was . well adapted to the goddeſs A f 
nne * e bot „ 7 i 


OVID: PAST I. 1 
Bat for that rape a recampence be made, 15 
And join'd me by juſt marrige to 19 5 5 
With us no matrimonial j | Jars are known, - „ : 
But peace and fweetueſe all our labours crown; Þ 
The ſpring \ is my delight, for then the year | 
Does in its pride and beauty moſt appear; | 
'Tis then the trees i in verdant robes are ſeen, - e 
And meadows ſmile in a refreſhing green ; ©” 7 260 
A garden I poſſeſs, by detal right, age 
Fruitful in flow'rs, that give immenſe delight 23 
Thbro' which a cooling ſtream is made to 1 
And gentle gales correct the ſcorching ſun ; 1 
Here, by my huſband $ leave, I live and reign, . 
While he diſports it o'er the wider plain; 1 


Here for amuſement, and to paſs my hours 
Sometimes I range, and try to tell the flow rs; 

But all in vain ; the number is ſo great, 5 
I loſe my count, before i it be compleat ; 1 ; 270 
Soon as the : morning dews exhal'd « are gone, D : : 


And budding roſes open to the 4 z 
The Hours, in painted veſts, to me repair, 


And loaded with 1 eilt their 1 ber; 3. 
e | 


- Fix tom i 
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0 VI D's 
From whence the gracet flow'ry plenty have, 


FAS T.I. 


And for their heads celeſtial chaplets weave; 

I firſt the ground with various flow'rs eee 
Which all before age fiogle colour had; 

The byacinth I form'd: with bloody ftain, 


The marks of woe Rill on his leaves remain; 
They beauties, O Narcifs ! our plats adorn, 
Wretch, that thou only for thyſelf waſt — * 
Why need I vi lets or the cracus name? 


Whoſe honour from their wounded bodies em² 
By me thy flow'r, Adonis, roſe to fame, 


5 


To my device does * his in e 
1 was vd that the Trifonian maid” 


i. Mythologits i 
1 * daughters of Jupicer and 
Tuma. Their names in Greek 
are, 1. Aglaze; or Pyſiben, i. e. 
brightneſs or neatneſs; or a god- 
deſs to all. 2. Eaphry 
mirth, and, 3. F wy} Eat. 
vity. Graecia me Was vl pro- 


verbial reproach upon that na- 


tion; which probably might tak 
its. riſe from their being ſo inge- 


njous in fickion. 


reckon b 


Was form'd without. her 3 or her aid ; 5 


Abf. Are who js faid to 


have ſprung from Fapiter's brain, 
is called the Tritonian maid, from 


Trita a lake, and river, of that 
name in Africa; becauſe ſhe made 


her firſt appearance thereabouts. 


Bart Palls away, paris qud 
Vertice nana, | 
. 

ncan, 


oB. F A8 T I. 433 


Full of complaints the to od Decan Ps e ths 
But weary at my doot deinands'repote ; — 
As ſoon as ſeen, faid I, Saturnia, fay 
What is the cafe; that led your ſteps this wiy? | : 
To whom, and noby, this journey ſhe began, EK 
Her fpeech, the! brief, did fully foon explain; » 
[ try'd-by- friendly comnſel to aſſwage : 
Her poignant grief, and quell her rifing rage; 
But in her breaſt my words had little place, 
If Jove, cry d (he, without a wife's embrace, 
Can be 4. farber, why thould' I deſpair, 300 
Without a mam yet chaſte, a child to bear? 
All drugs, that can in earth, or ſea be found 
Or in Tartarean caverns under ground, 
I am reſolꝰ d to try; and while ſhe ſpoke, Fi 
She ſaw a doubtful mieaning in my look; * 
You ſeem, dear zympb, faid ſhe; as if by art 
You could ſome. prov'd experiment impart; 
Thrice I to promiſe what I knew, cflay'd, 
And thrice my tongue was in its utt'rance ſtay'd; 
The fear of Jove' 8 fell anger was the cauſe, 310 
I durſt not all my. conſcious ſkill diſcloſe: 
Aid me, my dear, ſlie faid, by Styx 1 wee, 
I never will thy fact or name declare; 

S 4 A 


— 
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A. air unn Gat me, l H have it get. 
Which will, ſaid J. Perform. the denn feat; | 
Tn the Seen woods, and. only. thera, .- 
It grew, before I had. it planted, "—_— 
The giver, bade me ſtroke a barren cow | 
| With! this fame flow , and | ftraight i it Sb grew; 
Then from the ſtem a  fow'r 1 pluck d. in haſte, 320 
And boldly, threw it vpon Fund's breaſt 
| The boon receiy'd, the goddeſs went to Thrace, 
There brought forth Mars without her Fove' $embrace; 
For this, the god of wan has grateful been, 
For this gt Rome, my altars ſtill are ſeen. 
That. Here o'er. gay gardens only reighs, 
Perhaps you think; I. alſo rule the plains; 
When the crops flouriſh-in the golden held, 
The harveſt will undoubted: plenty yield ;- 
If purple-clufters ;foars:0n the vine, ' 33e 
The * will abeund with ney vine; 7s 
— enen OH eee | The 
316. 6. o 285 : 81 831 in his Vulgar 
F RE A he e's 
—— 5 l agg theme Werde 8255 ; *. 


it, I am of opinion, that 4 where is the cum that would fay 
of the Jex would have thank'd him fo? — _ 


n ama 
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The flow ria olive makes u year, 

| And how c I bees tpe apples bear? 8 
be flow'r deſtroy d of vetthies, beats a peas, - 
You muſt expect but anal, or no dete; 3 = 25 
And wine, tunn'd up in celtars with great are, 
Will fow' and o'er the hogthead's miſts appear 
The gift of boney's mine, the painful bees, 
That gather ſweets from fow'rs or blooming west: 
To ſcented ſhrubs; - and vi lets I invitʒ, 3 , 
In which I know-they take the moſt delight; 
A fow'r an emblem of young years is ſeen, 
With all its leaves around it freſh and green; 
0 youth appears, when health the body ſways, 
And gladneſs in the mind luxyriant = | 

As thes her wore 1 r ara 


From wikis 0 * bad theſe ha their riſe 2 
To this my queſtion Flora quick replies; 

Before that men in luxury were drowu d, 350 
In corn and cattle all their wealth 1 was found 3 


77 75 8 SWN. 


Sheep were: their monkey. and their- riches land, 
But lavleſs. pow'r had then the ſole. command 


4 01014! 
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2667 CINE VAST” 
The commun tights uhu dome inwade, 
And on offenders long nd mullt was id; 
The people joining ſhar'd ode public Kock, 
He was a drdne, who kept a private flotk 
At length the Aedilks by their pow r refirain'd * 
The ufurpation, that fo long bad teigu d; 


Ant the deferiders of the laws were pred; | 
Part of the fines the ſtate to me diſpens d, OY 
And by the vifters were my games commend 2 
With ſhining pomp, the other part defray'd 


The charges of an 2 way they made, 
Quite finooth acroſs a ſteep and craggy hill, 


Which way, you know, is call d Publician PTY 
I thought, quoth I, your ſhows had annual been, 
Net fo, ſhe cry'd; and thus went on again; 


| We 
he does in many des fre of en ene 


his Fafti ; ; where it is impoſlible | to our ſurveyors of the high- ways. 
to imitate him with any good See the note on verſe 


e, becauſe t 2 of. ſuppoſe it was the 
_ 925 en different.” "ried oo os whe age 


dur language is 
da de B Nr] 


| 2 wealthy, i Rave 
kecus, place or 1805 n beanie, 
pediley, from Peu, ſheep or cat- and no * 1 — Sh 


25. One part of the u. Obs el, 


Upon the guikty members fines were rais d, * 5 
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We, the celftial.pew'rr delighted r „ 
With honours, altars, and delicious fare; ment tt TT 

Oft has a ſinner mov'd this gods to rage, 
Whom grate ful Vt and prayrs as oft . 1 
Jove's thunder, held in ati bplifted hand, 
I've often ſeen by ſacrifice reſtrain d; nn nN : 
But if we're lighted; for our bonour' 8 fake, Hs 
We dreadful veng eance an th' offender take; Ch 
Why did Arzurd's ſon burnt up expire? | Ee: 
His father ſlighted Phoebe's ſacted fire; 
Thus the ſame virgin goddeſi opt the fleet 380 
At Aulis, where the Grecian gen rals met; N 
And why? becauſe that Agamemnon ſlew 
Her fav'rite hart; (this made whole nations rue;) 


Ah ! poor Hippolytus 1 how hard thy fate! 
When torn to pieces thro' Diane 's hate? 


The 


= This fon of Alehaca was 380. The ſtories of Jphigenia 
Meleager ; who, becauſe his father and Hippolztus, whom our author 
forgot Diana in his public ſacri- here mentions, I preſume, I need 
hces, fell a victim to that gore nn, becauſe ant gf - 
reſentment. She threw Vim, th rally pretty y well knowh. With 
fey, into a burning fever, d to Hiypohtizs. See verſe 
he dy'd. We ſee the applying of 829, and the * in 7 


erents to what ſome people call 
j»dgments is of an ancient ſtanding, 


What way had I to vindicate my wrong ? 


258 o vIDI FASTI. 
The taſk would be too long to mention an, 


Who td e celgfial anger owe their falt;. 
The Roman fathers me neglected long 


With grief I laid my wonted cares aſide, 390 
For fields and gardens, which had been my pride; 
The daſfodil, and lilies with'ring fell, f 

And the blue vi lets loſt their fragrant ſmell; - 
O why wilt thou, would Zepbrus often 45. 5 
Let thy lov'd flow rs ingloriouſly decay? | 
My. fou rs then grew diſtaſteful to my sight, 


Nor flow'rs nor fields could give me then delight; 
From off the trees the olive-buds were torn, 
By raging winds ; and hail deftroy'd the corn ; 
And if the vines the hopeful bloſſoms crown'd, : 400 
The rains impetuous daſh'd em to the ground; 
No crueliy does with my anger dwell, 

Vet thoſe nb how _— 1 repel? 


8 D. Crifpinar, the author fiored i in the candy of Pai 
* the notes upon the Faſi in lin- Lenas, and Pofthumius Albinu, 
Hin Delpbini, ſays, that the Flo- 17 yours: before the birth of 
ralig had been intermitted for the” Chi. 5 
ſpace of 66 years. TOI pe" Co lr 


=y - is 92 
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The fathers met; and vowd chat if the year 
Should plenteous prove, my ; feaſsſhould! be their care 
And annual made ; their pious vows 1 heard, | 
My flow'ry games the conſuls thence Prepag'd,. . 

I was about to aſk. why wanton ff 
And ſmutty ſongs, were uſual at her feaſts?\... 
But call'd to mind, a. frofic goddeſs: might \ 410. 
Permit thoſe. ſports, in Which ſhe takes delight; 
Garland. adorn the temples of the crowd, 

And feſtal tables are with roſes ſtrow d: 

The tipſey feafters paſs the merry hours; 
One ſtagg'ring « dances o'er the ſplendid flow rsz 
Another at his miſtreſs window fings, 2 

And, for a gift, a flowry chaplet brings ; ES: 
All now with ev” ry ſort of flow'rs are crown d, : 
And in their cups t the jovial girth goes romnd ; 
While men thy waters, QAchelius,. choſe. 420 
To drink unmix 'd with wine, the blooming roſe, 
Which now to garlands adds peculiar grace, 

At feaſting banquets never found a place; ; 


2 . hs * ch 
v*'3J 2 4 2 : IV 1 Y CC, 
ALLEY 1 8 7 ö . 


420. Achelins was n famous r- thei water of any river, ' which 
yer in Greece, that ſprung from men drank of, before the ufe of 
mount Pindus. It is here put for wine. | BS: 
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Baccbus loves flowers; and that's the reaſon. — 

His Ariadne s crown adorns the ſhy; - Te 

Let none now from. eee. 

Flora's a goddeſs'of the jovidl train; 
Nor is it hard to ſay, why theſe hs gr on, 

Are celebrated by young wanton _; 5 8 

No prudery the feigns, no rigid air, 430 

And thus ſhe's honour'd by the Saab : 

Whom ſhe adviſes, while their beauty ſtays, a 

To make their market of a beauteous * 1 

See how the roſes open in the morn l. 

| Yet when the 79/+ is fall'n, who minds the thorn? 

But why is Ceres always clad in white, 1 x 

And parti colur d veſtures thy gelcht? 

1s it becauſe one colour decks the field, 

While that thy fl rs z thouſand colours vita? | 

She nods aſſent; and ftraightway from her head 

Down dropt the few rs, and alt around her ſpread. 

The zorches'yet remain d; and what their uſe, ' 
To clear my doubts, the 2 kindly ſhews; 443 


VVVUö Either 


427. This ling in the original buſkin (corlarex;) was us'd ins 


*. Thea is not to be rechond & ep; bot Flew was fitter far s 


mong ft the buſtin'd goddeſſes. * comic rene, 


og en Sad. AAA > wa} Wd}  M md 


554" IP 


1 
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Either becauſs fields ſin with: purple flowers, 20 
80. ſbining torches light our e ning bow xt; 
Or elſe, as rA and Hamer attract * 
In both 2 parallel reſamhlance lies; K 
Or rather, far that feaſon is the . 
Becauſe nacturnal rovels ſuit the faſt... W 3 

I've ſtill, ſaid I, a {mall requeſt to make. 430 
II. goddeſs, 1 that liberty may takes 
ak: on, Sid On. 0nd rely gave mie, 
Pray why are 4ids, and tim'rous: bares. con. 1 U 
In nets, inſtead of raging Libyen beaſts, MY 
Which uſually are ſhown at other: feaſts 7 ; 
Not woods, ſaid the, where ſavage creatures TY 
But flow'ry gardens are to me decreed ; 
This ſpoke, ſhe vaniſh' d into empty 1 1 
The fragrancy. made kpawn the goddeſs 1 
Thus with thy gifts, Q Hera, deck the breaſt tho | 
Of Naſo, who, has ebcarfyl ſung thy feat; BITE 
And that his verſe (this further favour - = 
In ev'ry age may flouriſh, and be new. 1 

The Centaur, on the third, half man, half horſe, 
begin a above the vor: his _ courſe ; os 


4 * 
442 9811 


. Mount 
464. The Cota, a — & fourteen ſtars according to 


3 | our 


 BY® 


There Chiron liv'd ; a grot of hollow ſtone, - = 
In which the good old man once lodg d is ſhown ; 


By which great He#or fell, to lyric ftrains; 471 
| MHkides thither came, when he had paſt 

Thro' many arduous tails, but rot the laſt; 

Together then you might o warriors ſee, 

Deſtin d, O Troy, thy ruin'd fate to be! 

Chiron, with pleaſure, his young gueſt receives, 

To whom be entertainment kindly gives; 

And' why he thither came, the cauſe demands, 


OV1D's FAS T I. 


Mount Peljon high in Thefaly up-rears 
His piny bead, but ook his circuit bears 3 


There, tis believ'd, he tuneful form d thoſe hands 


Which from the hero ſoon he underſtands ; 
And while the Lon's-ſtin, and club they ſcan, 4% ll * 


How well, ſaid he, this armour fuits the man 7 : 
Nor could Achilles youthful hands ſorbear 
To touch the horrid hide, erties... bar; |! 

CCC ns 


+ de bs A 


oer 


the ancient Reman calendar, on py talent; having join'd to 


the third day of this month. The own fruitful invention, (the very 
ſtory of Chiron the centaur, who foul of poetry) a thorough know- 

was tutor to Achilles, whom he ledge of all the ancient G { 
taught muſic and warlike employ- mythology. | . 1 
ments, 15 here naturally intro- a BT 


wm - © 60 , 
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But while that hirn, dw there to view, 
The poiſon d Arcos tom che ver drew S 2 FH 
On his left foot Mere dropt {feral dare 7 = 
Which made Him cry aloud with eee 8 
Nor could the two heroic yourhs forbear” : 
To join in his diſtreſs the ſocial tear; © © + 4 
Yet Chiron to the wound choice herbs applies, 490 : 
And for a cure, emollient unguents tries; 
Yet ſtill the poiſon, tainting ev'ry part, 
Gite to his bones, eludes the pow'r of art 3 
The centaur's mixing with the Bydra's blood, 
Produc'd a venom not to be withſtood ; © © 
Achilles ſtands before him, bath'd-in tears, 
And as it were at Peleus' death appears 
Sometimes he kindly ſqueez'd his hand in his, 
And gave his gaſping patron many a kiſ ; 
(The teacher in his pupil now beheld - 500 
The good effect of doctrines he'd inſtill d.) 
And as he lay, would moaning o'er him grieve, 
And fay, dear father, owe me me. but live; 


* 


. = 8 —y = Nine 

485. Theſe ariows n . oO wie was ove & his 
loned by the blood of the Lernamm twelve Lab 85 . 
Hdra, which Hercules Kill'd in Fr- — 59755 e 


F 
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Nine days, in ling ring pain, had Chiron paſt, 
When fate indulgent let him breathe his laſt ; | 
His body now in ſplendid. orbs appears 

| A conſtellati on form'd of fourteen flars. 

The crooked Tyre now ſeems to ſtrive to riſe, 
But not till three nights hence ſhall gild the ſkies; 
And Scorpius leaves in part, not all at once, 510 
His tract in heaven, the day before the Nones. 
When thrice, from hence, the ſtars have given way, 
To Ploebus, and renew'd the ſhining day; 
Lemurian rites, which in the night arc made, 
To the all-filent ghoſts are duly paid. 

Two months too ſhort, was anciently the year, 
No pious February then was there; 3 


And that which now is made the firſt i in fame; 
The month from Janus had receiv'd no name; 


Yet 


508. The Lyra riſes on tlie 5th each feſtival, viz. it began on the 
day of this month ; and the next gth of this month, and ended on 
day, part of Scorpius ſets with the the 13th. 
ſun. See the note on line 372 in 516. It has been obſerv'd, that 

January. Romulus divided his year but into 
Ws: 1 or at were ten months; beginning with 
a feſtival which was held for the March. See the note on the © 34 
' ſpace of three days ; not ſucceſſive- line i in Jamay. 

I. for there was a day betweep 
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Yet even then the dead had Frings made, 
Which at their parents graves the children laid; 
And this was done in May, ( Majores gave 
This month ãts name ;) in which we Plainly have 
Some relicłs of the ancient cuſtom yet, 
And not thro' length of time worn out of date. 

When midnight comes, the deſtin'd hour for ſleep, 
And dogs, and birds their uſual filence keep; 1 
He, that is mindful to appeaſe the dead, 
And fears the gods, ariſes from his bed; 529 
Pats on no ſhoes, but ſmacks his thumb with force, 
Left any gboft ſhould ſtop his filent courſe; p 
Thrice in ſpring-water then his hands he dips, 
Turns round, and puts black beans within his lips, 
Then backward ſpurts em out, and ſays this line, 
I, with theſe beans, redeem both me and mine ; | 
While he of this zine repetitions makes, 


275 
520 


The beans, tis thought, unſeen the ſpirit takes; 


8 Then | 


582. There were ſeveral reli- theſe ſuperſtitious 1 in. 


' gious uſes of bears among the R- which beans were ſo peculiarly ne 


mans. On this account Pliny ſays, ceſſary. See the 694th line in 


in eadem peculiaris religio. But I February. And the 184th line in | 
cannot trace out the original of Jane. 
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Then waſh'd again he beats the tinkling braſs, 


And begs the ghoſt would from his dwelling paſs; 


Nine times he cries, ye kindred ſhades begone, 540 


Looks back, and all the facred rites are done. 


From whence 7hts day is nam'd, to me's unknown, 


And by ſome god the meaning muſt be ſhown; 


Inſtruct me, Hermes, awful with thy rod! 


Thou'ſt ſeen the palace of the Stygian god; | 


Fair Maia s ſon no ſooner call'd than came, 


Learn hence, ſaid he, the reaſon of that name. 


When Romulus his brother's corpſe had laid 
Within its tomb, and fun'ral rites were paid 
To Remus, who with nimble, fatal bound, 5 50 
Jump'd o'er their little conſecrated mound 3 


The mournful Fauſtulus, and Acca there, 
Bedew'd his cold remains with many a tear; 
Then ſorrowing, home return'd, and went to bed, 
Where upon chaff, or harder rau they laid 
There Remus ghoſt, as if beſinear'd with blood, 
And, utt'ring plaintive words, before em ſtood; 


See 


$52 * Lavrentia was the bank of the Tiber, after they had 


' nurſe of Ranulus and Remus. She been thrown, into that river, by 


was the wife of Fauſtulus a ſhep- the command of theĩr uncle Amu 


herd, who found them on the Hrs. 


Se 


B 
; 
( 
| 
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dee what Jam! how diff'rent I appear Ef 
To what I was, while 1 was half your care! 
Had but the birds aſſign'd- the happy lot, 560 
The ſov'reign pow'r, I in this place had got; 
But all that's left me by my fun'ral flame, 

I only now a ſhade, and empty name; 

Was Mars our fire, as you have often ſaid? 

And by a wolf were we twin-brothers fed ? 

In vain that ſavage creature ſpar'd by blood, 

Io which a citizen his hands embru'd? . 

By ſome man's ſword, O Celer, may'ſt SER die, 
And fall a bloody corpſe as well as 1 

Let none my brother as a murd' ren treat. 570 
Our love was mutual, and he mourns my fate; 
latreat him by your tears, he loves you. well, 

To con/ecrate the day, on which I fell; 


This ſaid, they ſpread their arms for an embrace, | 
But the fleet ſpirit vaniſh'd from the place; 


560. Romulus and Remus agreed on which account he liad a title 
to determine by augury, which of to the ſovereign power, which 
em ſhould have the regal power, Remus ſeems to regret in theſe two 
and give their new- built city a lines. i 
name ; Remus ſaw fix vultures firſt, 568. This Celer was the com- 
but afterwards Romulus ſaw twelve; — officer under Romulus; 


and | 
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And as the parting ghoſt their eyes unſeal d, 
Straight they the vin to the king reveal'd ; 
The king obey'd the word, and call'd that day 
| Remuria, when parental rites we pay; Os 
But the fit letter, for a ſofter ſound, $80 
Chang'd into * by length of time was found; 
| *Twas then in ſpeech, and general conſent, 
By Lemures the filent ſhades were meant; 
And all the feral days, as well as now, 
The ancients kept their temples ſhut we know; 
| Thoſe days are om'nous to the nuptial tye, 


For ſbe who marries then ere long will die; 
And let me here remark, the vulgar ſay, 

Unlucky are the wives that wed in May; 

But yet three feaſts together join'd are ſeen, 590 

At the fame time, without a day between; 
If, in the midft of them yod hope to ſee 

Orion ſhine, you much deceiv'd will be; 
Which leads me to the cauſe, why mongſt the ſtars 


He now with ſo great 1 appears. 


Oh punfinel ebase — making round the 
of his orders, he kilFd Rivas upon new-built city. 


contempt of the ditch, or wall, 


| the ſpot, for having ſhew® ſome 594. On the 14th day of ths | 
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Jove, and his brother, who commands the ſea, 
With Merc'ry once were trav'lling on their way; 
About the time when binds bring home their plows, 
And lambs are put to ſuck the full-dugg'd ewes; 


One farmer Hyrieus, honeſt, tho' but poor, 60 


Sees em as he was ſtanding at his door; 

Strangers, ſaid he, you ſeem to come from far, 
And night's at hand, pray take a lodging here ; 

His looks as well as words, declar'd his mind, 

His look was chearful, and his words were kind; 

At length they to his ſtrong intreaties yield, 

But who they were ſtill prudently conceal'd ; 

His cot they enter, dark'ned by the ſmoke, 

And a dim fire glow'd in the chimney-nook. | 
More broken, ſticks upon the hearth he laid, 610 
And of his mouth a pair of bellows made ; . 
Two pots are ſoon a boiling, one contains | 

The choiceſt greens, and one good Qrength' ning . ; 
Mean while he offers wine with trembling hand, 
And Neptune firſt the ſocial gob let drain dd 


T 4 „ 
" month Obe A.- Sex the mote eden „ee to Ariflenicus 
line 800 in April, '. vas a Thebany, but Pinder ſays, he 


600. yn wh us, that-this "was of the iſland of Chis, 
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Let Fove drink next, ſaid he, as next in years, 


The name of Jove the man affrighted os; 


But as his fears abate, an ox he lays, 
And at the fire to roaſt choice pieces lays, 


Fhen taps a caſk of vine, both rich and ſtrong, 619 


Which had been fl d and ob d when he was young 


Down then they ſat, each on a ruſhy ſeat, 


And chatted chearful o'er their welcome treat ; 


Their plates were earthen, and their cu ps were nou 
But freſh their viands, and their wine was good; 


Then kindly Jove the farmer thus addreſt, 


Aſk what thou wilt, thou ſhalt have thy requeſt, 


| The man reply'd, 1 had in my young years, 


A wife belov'd, and partner of my cares; 


But of this wie long have I been bereft, 620 
Her aſhes only in her urn are left; m . 


To her I ſware, that ſbe, for term of life, 
And. ſbe alone, ſhould be my wedded wife; 
Tve faithful kept my oath, but chang'd my mind, 


To have a ſoz, but not a wife inclin'd ; 


T0 this odd wiſh they nodded all aſſent, 


A to the FO 7 hide * went; 


7 — 174 Yo * 


And 


+) 
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And there — what they did there, my muſe for ſhame; 
Would bluſh (what you may eas ly gueſs) to name; 


The dripping hide they cover'd o er with earth, 630 
At ten months end a chopping bey had birth; 
Thence was Urion call'd ; but ſince tis found, 
That the firſt letter's alter'd in the ſound, 


Grown up. Diana choſe him for her m_ 


A mighty hunter, whom the foreſts fear'd 


Words that provok'd the gods once how him fell, 
No beaſts ſo fierce, ſaid he, but I can quell; 
When lo! the earth a baleful ſeorpion __, 

To kill Latona was the dire intent ; 
Orion ſav'd her, tho' himſelf was ſlain, 640 
But did for that a ſpacious place obtain 
In heav n; 10 thee my li ife, faid ſhe, was dear, / 
And for thy merit ſhine illuſtrious there. fe 

But why's Orion in ſuch haſte to ſet ? 
Why make the ſtars ſo ſudden a retreat? 
Why does the ruddy morn by Pboſpbor led, 


More ſoon than uſual leave her watry bed? - 


632. Urion, or Ourion, is deriv- 
ed from a Greek word ſignifying 
urine, from which this nauſeous 
ſtory had its riſe; Ovid tells it 


Am 


indeed after his own way ; but the 


lie-inventive Grecians were the ori- 


ginal authors of it, for ought that 


appears to the contrary. 


— — — ——_— 
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Am I deceiv'd the claſh of arms I hear, 


Mars comes with all the ſignals of a war; 

| To fee his city's glory is he come, 650 
From heav'n deſcending to imperial Rome; 

Great the avenger, as his city great, 

: Such as becomes the ſon of Mars's ſeat ; 

Loet noble trophies, Mars, thy temple grace, 


Whence war ſhould riſe, that is the fitteſt place; 


Whether the caſt ſhall ſend an impious foe, ö 
or ſetting ſun ſhall ſplendid triumphs ſhow ; = 
The potent god of arms, upon his tow'rs, 
With pleaſure ſees the great celeſtial pow'rs ; 
Upon his gates, he views the various forms 660 
Of warlike weapons, won by Roman arms; 
Ae ſees Aeneas with his load divine, 


And all the ancients of the Julian line; 


| Beſides Rome's founder, all in armour brac'd, 


And near him other Roman worthies plac'd; 
ate ” 


654. This magnificent temple, cauſe of thoſe, who had murder'd 


of Mars the Avenger, was built by his father Julius Caeſar. See the 
Anguſtes Cagjar, in performance of words of his.vow, beginning at 


a wow he made when. he engaged - Ame Rs, 
3 119: ein 


1 


* 
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He alſo ſees a ſhrine of growing 'fame, 
A noble work, inſcrib'd with Caeſar's name; 
Auguſtus, tho' but young, that temple vow'd, 
In words and deeds, a pious mind he ſhow'd; 


Before his ſoldiers, and the rebel bands, 670 


Theſe words he utter d, with uplifted hands; 

« If for my father's, and for Veſta's ſake, 

And their revenge, this war I undertake, * 
Aſſiſt me, Mars, of thee revenge J. crave, 

« And let my jufter cauſe thy favour have ; 3 

« If o'er my foes the vic ry J obtain, 

To thee th' avenger I will build 4 fane. 

He vow'd ; his vows were heard; his foes repell d, 
Home he return'd in triumph from the field ; 


Nor thinking this enough, he ſtraight demands 680 


The Roman arms, detain'd i in Parthian hands. 


That nation, fenc'd by ſtreams, on ev'ry part, 5 


And ſkill'd to ride the ſteed, and throw the dart; 


680. We are told chat 


their own hiſtorians has theſe ng 


Was 


Auguſtus words, Bellum e ed tempeftate nullum * 
recovered the ſpoils which the R-. i adverſus Germer fupererat ; 
nau loſt in Craſſus overthrow, ' abolenitae | magic infamiae ob amiſſion 
more by the fame and glory, than: Quindilis Varo exercituin; quan . 
the force of his arms. One of pidine proferendi iuperii, a d. 


And that defeat had unreveng'd remain'd . 
Had not great Caeſar, with a powerful hand, 


Return'd our Eagles, and thy conquer'd bow ; 
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Was lately fluſh'd with pride; a fatal day 

Made Craſſus and his enfigns fall their prey; þ 
The Roman enſgns, glory of their war, F 
With eagles grac'd, then did the Parthians bear; 3 / 


Reſtor'd the enſigns to their former place, 690 
And wip'd away the rank'ling foul diſgrace. 
What, haughty Parthian, does avail thy {kill, 

In ſhooting backwards? or in riding well 8 
Along thy ſpacious plains? for thou haſt now 


That not a mark of all our former ſtain, 


Henceforward will in all thy realm remain ; ; 


A temple to the /wice-avenging god, 1 


Is rais'd, and rites perform'd as they were vow'd 


With ſolemn pomp, let now the circus ſhine, = 
No leffer ſcene will anſwer the defign, 


And grateful Romans there exhibit plays divine. 


Two 


700. The. Lud. Cireenſes were of Mars, on the twelfth tay of this 
celebrated once a yu in honour month. | 


OVID: 
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Two nights before the ides the Pleiads riſe, 
And the whole fifter-train ſalutes your eyes; 


From hence aſtronomers our ſummer trace, 

And here muſt ſpring's ſoft-op'ning ſeaſon ceaſe. 
| The day before the des ſtern Taurus ſhows 
His ſtarry head; of whom this ſtory goes; 


ln ſhape of a fine bull, Zove onge eſſay d, 


To get upon his back a Tyrian maid ; 710 
Her right hand held his mane, her left her Cloaths, 
From fear freſh beauties in her face aroſe; 

Fann'd by the gentle breeze, her robe, and hair, 
Gave Jove a keener guſto ſor the fair; 

And leſt the ſurges of the ſea ſhould wet 


Her flowing robe, or touch her tender feet; 


Wich cautious fear, ſhe gently rais'd em high r, 
Which fann'd the raviſber $ inflam'd defire ; 


Who often, with deſign, i 


immers'd his back, 


That ſhe might cloſer cling about his neck ; 720 


703. The Pleiades, or ſeven flars 
riſe to be ſeen, juſt emerging from 
the rays of the ſun, on the 13th 
day of this month. See the note 
on line 210 in April. Ovid tells 
us, that ſome good authors made 


But 


this day, in his time, the end of 
ſpring, and the beginning of fun- 
mer. But Columella dates the com- 
mencement of ſummer from the 
zinth of this month; and Prell 
on the 15%. 
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But ſoon as he had gain'd the wiſh'd-for ſhore, 
He re-afſum'd the god, @ bull no more; 
Which plac'd among the ſtars has laſting fame 
And to atone for poor Europas ſhame, 
From her the third part of the earth recciv'd its name. 
Others there are, who to this ſign refer 
Ti'schang'd ſhape, who firſt did maid appear, 
And then a beifer; but by Jove at laſt, 
A conſtellation in the ſky was plac'd. 
| Now alſo is the time, the veſia/ heaves, 730 
From the Sublician bridge, into the waves 
Two men of ruſhes made; they who conceive, 
That ſuch as did thro' threeſcore winters live 
Were then condemn'd to die, in early time, 


Impeach that age, but falſly, of a crime. 


723. The ſtars in the conſtella- 
tion Taurus are in number, accor- 
dmg to Ptolemy, 44 3 according to 


Tycho Brahe 41; but in the Britan- 


nic catalogue there are 135. Tau- 
rus riſes on the 14th day of this 
month. 


730. This was not done by one 


veſtal alone, but by them all to- 


When 


gether, attended by the pontifer 
and pretorr. This Subician bridge 
in Rome was ſo called becauſe it 
was made up of /ublices, |. e. 
ſtrong pieces of timber ; it was af- 
terwards called Pors 2 Hoff 
man, in his dictionary, ſays there 
are ſtill ſome remains of this 
bridge, juſt by mount Aventine. 
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When J[t'ly had the name of Saturn's land, 
The fate-foretelling god: gave this command, 
« Two bodies, O ye people, ev'ry year, 
Send to the god, who does the fickle bear; 


« They muſt into the Tuſcan ſtream be caſt, 740 


And long did that inhuman cuſtom laſt ; 

But when our coaſt by Herc'les was poſſeſs d, 

To the Leucadian god that cuſtom ceas d; 

He men of ſtraw into the river threw, 

Which now the veftals ev'ry year renew; 

Some think, that the young men might rule alone, | 
The old ones were into the river thrown ; 

Tell me, O Tiber, what is fact; thy flood 


ſpring, 


Roll'd long before here any city ſtood ; 
Thou know'ſt from whence theſc ancient cuſtoms | 


750 


Let me, from thee, the faithful tory fing. 


737. 8 we 


are told, delivered this frightful 
order. Dodona was a City of Epirus 


in Greece, near Th-/aly, where a 


famous temple and grove of oaks 
were dedicated to Jupiter. 


739. Saturn is ufually repre- 


ſented being. a uw or /eythe, 


From 


of which we: car” infirmed ba 


was the inventor z or perhaps 
firſt taught the uſe of it in 
Ttaly. Ovid ſeems here to make 
Falcifer Senex, and Leucadins Deus 


the ſame deity; which I can by 
no means reconcile, for Deus Leu- 


edis ignites Apoto 
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From his deep lodge old Aber rais' his Head, 
Bedeck d with reeds, and with hoarſe voice be ſald; 
This place; unbuilt upon, I. , eee 

« Where only graſs* and Difdy"roftits grew, ou 

« Beſides the banks the ſtraggling xen hed WT 

e Nor was T then the neighb'r ing natiohs' dread. 

mM Thou'ſt often heard of good Evander*s 8 name, | 
BT ſtranger on my waves he hither carne ; * ; | 
« Alcides alſo, with his Grecian os * 
« Arriv'd, and ſettled on my fruitful grand; 

« Then Abula, if I remember right, and 

« My flood, by the inhabitants, was _ 

« Th' Arcadian Prince, Alcides entertain'd, * 

* Who Cacus, with his pond'rows cudgel brain 'd; 

« Thus victot he return'd, and with him led, 

% The oxen, which in Spain a prey he made; 

e But his compänions, moſt of Greek deſcent, 
« Here fixing hope, and home, no farther went ; 4 
« Yet for their country ſuch @ love they have 77⁰ 
i That e forge would ld this th ſhort t mandate! leave, 


126K The principal fats of Gan. and fonenl others following, 
al, whew lik tame into Jef, is that months + 4.4 2 
are are roche ip van Om Re „ 5 443 417 474 
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c My body dead into the Tuer throw, ve 
« Which to np tos; | 
« But as the heirs dillik'd this lack tbmmand, 
Their cbep# were n 
« Inſtead of which,” {fb tb the mandate juſt) - 


Into thy ſtream they men of ruſhes toſt. 
„Which hap'ly * be waked. — . 
cc coaſt,” W 2 i 150 *aJr 1 - 


He ſpoke, mad while be oat a 2. 

The river ftopp's, with vadiſturbing wave. 780 

Nov Mercury attend, thou fon of Fove, FE 

Whom Maia bore, che fruit of ficlen love, 

On ſome Arcadian hill; lo! wing'd'thy fect, 

From heav'n to hell muſt make thy paſlage fleet ; 

The gods ſwift meſſenger of peace and war! 

The tuneful hre thou doſt with pleaſure bear; 

Tis thou doſt o'er the 4breflers ring preſide, 

And art the graceful orator's beſt guide; 

Thy temple, that the Circus does ſurvey, 
790 


Our fathers hallow'd on the ides of May, 
And n thee 1 we e. that *. 


FD * . 
_ 
4 
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144 O77; 5 - 


With incenſe ey. 'ry. tradeſman thee. implores, _ 


That he may get. good Profit by his wares. 
Thy pool, O Merc'ry, near Es. gate, ec 
Is holy, as experience d men relate 3 


Labs io 


Do» + i 
244 4 


1 * 


* 
\ 
a 24 


Hither the merchant, with girt, coat, repairs, Ys 


Well-purify'd bis hand a pitcher bears 
And water draws; in which a laure! hugh, oo 
He dips, and with it, like a ſprinkling dew, 799 
Does o'er his merchandize the droppings throw... | 
With which he alſo moiſtens his own hair, 


And utters with a gloſſing tongue this pray r: -: 475 


1 My former per juries purge thou Lay... 
* And cleanſe me from the frauds of yeſterday ; - 


_« Wheather1. have by thee falſe witneſs born, 


—— 


« Or by great ove perfidiouſly have ſworn; 
« Orto deceive-the ſacred pow'rs defign'd, d, OO 
2 "7 all thoſe. words be ſcatter d with the wind; | 


— . * 4 


* "offices are aſcribed}; ſome of 


| Which are ſtrangely ridiculous; 


for, what can we think of a god, 
and utelary deſender of thieves ? 
There is ſomething ſo diſſonant 
to all manner of reaſon, in ſup- 
poſing ſuch a being, that only the 
* moſt degenerated faculties could. 


= * May 


ever * of duch an WE SEA] ; 
do but conſider the following ad- 


dreſs to Mercury, and it will be 


found ſhocking to a juſt, and ra- 


tional mind. O Chriftians! aſ- 
fert, and thake-a good uſe of your 


3 ti, (441 9% 


OVIDs FASTL 2357 
re May I grow rich by perj y and deceit, . 31101 36 4 
t Nor let the god above regard the cheat; e 16: 
« And when, upon my xbammun I impoſe, - 
May my inereaſe of gain increaſe — 2 1064 


Conſcious how once he ſtole Admetus beeves, © :! 
But hear, O Hermes, my more juſt requeſt, 

And tell me when the Tot make biber he. 

The number of Alci des toils, ſaid. he, A 4111 


She ws on what day win this ed n wat My! 


Then did 1 of this n the cauſe require. WEN 819 
The ſmooth-tongu'd god thus anſwer d my debe: 5 


Caſtor and Pollux whilome ſtole away 
Two ſiſters, whom they made. their luſtful p prey; 42 
Two brothers were affianc d to the I 
Las and Lynceus, who o prepar'd for 2 1 bod 4! 


One to retake and one their prize to Fu 1 
Vi 


$15. Ade tek; l. é. the la- * But that ingreſs is fixed by 
bours of Hercules, which are uſu- ſome on the 18th day ; and by 


ally reckoned to be 12 in number; others on the 2oth. The ſun 


fo that if we compute twelve days enters ſie fg ney Hh 9B 
from the end of the month, the ben bt 


* 9921 


| 


This pray r tho god of theft with: finjles receives, 


— 
* . 8 
* 
1 


fun will enter Gemini on the 19th ee eee „ 


- 


292: 5 ov FASTI. 


The firſt by en cu hire feear&:theie = 
Bat that they fem d tor ne Ear 
Aphidna is & eier, open. plan x... 


107 
Here the contend 8 would theit cyt ona, 
| With juſter  Gght; by Lynecis' fatal, ierl, 
Transfix d, the brave, bus; moral Cole, folks. W 
But Pallas, when his ee eee 3810 
And fore d thro Lynreus neck his vengeful ſptar | 
Him Idas fierce attacks, but: Jouve reſttan d 
The die upliſted weapon-in- his hand? 
High heav'n ſor Pu open then appear d. 
O facher! let my pray'r, faid be, be heard; 8 
What thou beftow'ſt on dne, with ro _ * a 
Pollax with tnlf thy favour's laticly'd ; r Yo 
He ſpoke, e his brother half his d, | 
j 4 propitious =_ 
wig! 4 mein, Wk to kn, 0 
Vou backiraid mußt D January go. 
Tho in tha month * re here reported too. 


r 
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The following night Erigone's dog will — 
Elſewhere I give the reaſon of that ſign. 


293 


The next day Vulcan Claims, of ſmiths the pride, 
The bright'ned trumpets 1 then are purify'd. 
From hence four letters join d, and read aright, 8 50 | 


The Mos Sacrorum ſhow, or Targuin's flight. 
Thee, Public Fortune, of our potent ſtate, 
Whoſe temple the next day did . | „ wh: 
My muſe in turn ſhall grateful celebrate. 


Next night to that, you'll mounting . on high, 


Fove's fav'rite bird illuminate the ſky; 


. b H oh 
: 2 2 


And then Boites on the following day, 
Loſt to our ſight, falls prone into the ſea ; 
But the next morn the Hyades ariſe, _ 


And with returning luſtre gild the {kies. 


346. Frigone, we are told, was, 
the daughter of one Icarius; who 
being murdered and privately 
thrown into a ditch, his dead car- 
cafe was diſcovered by his dog. [ca- 


riut was changed into the celeſtial 


ſign Boores ; Erigone into the ſign 
Virgo; and the ſagacious brute 
into the dog-far. Meer poetical 
fables! The dog-ftar's riſing is 
mark'd on the 22d day of this 
month, in the Roman calendar. 


850. Theſe four letters are Q. 


n. C. F. which are read by fore, - 


860 
Quando Rex, Comitia Fagit. By 
others Quando Rex (Sacrificulus) 
Comitiavit Fas. The Mos Sacro- 
rum, or holy cuſtoms were perform'd 


by the Rex Saoificdur ; 'a fort of 


prieſt whom the Raman ordain'd, 


after the kings were baniſhed ; 


that, by preſerving only the name, 
he might execute thoſe ſacred of- 
fices, which their kings alone were 


permitted to perform before. 


357. Bodtes ſets the 26th of this 
month; and the Hades rife the 


day after. - 
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O R this month's $ name, men various s reaſogs 

þ BG :.- 

Hear em all told, and which, you 

| „„ 

1 fing what's fact, tho . may think I ni, 5 

And hold that gods by mortals ne er are ſeen; 3; 

In us a god reſides, he warms our breaſts, 

And in our ſouls his ſacred influence reſts ; 

| The face of gods their holy prophets ſee, . 
Nor is that privilege deny d to me; 

For when J riſe on my poetic wing, 

1 fee their glory, and their deeds I ſing. 10 

There is a ſhady grove, where alli is il, 

Except the trickling of a gentle rill; 

| Thoughtful of this month's name I thither went, 

25 And while 1 was ah my theme j intent, 

-» 4 


AFB. 


pleaſe 


"Dd 


* 


7 


_—_ 


704 Ca++ 1H 
* 0v1D% ha A'STT. 


% > s ” 
- «4 W -- 
2 
his: fo JW 
2 . 
— — — — 


by 


e hy, who dnt bid harms conc, 
From Priams ſon, iniHda's sfipitfolvale; 
Ye e Mn N! eee 


Tbe wife; and Her of almighty Jrve. 20 


A paleneſs ii my lobks fram droad: appears; 


en TT 


When ſhe that caus'd em, ſoon difpers d fear; | 


-« The poet, whom'the Ronan'Faft fings, |  -- 
0 And i in ſoft verſe diſcoyers wond'rbus dings, 

B ptivileg, ſail ſhe; both to behol&:: +> -- 

1 « The fate of gods, arltfecret dècds uſoll 7 
« Dat know; not be bh Vülgar error led, 
June from Jud s Heime is fry made; 
os « To be ug Vile ail Liſter, W fog 


| 2 Doubtful I am in which to glory n moſt,” 5 * 0 


pv. 1 A111 4 4 «If 
= ; FAX S299 e K N nr nd ate od 
wt ESE hes ot ome * as he was feeding bis 
in this place z but he is de- e of mount Hal- 


+14 


o 1 Di FAST N 
„I 8 
« If pedigree has any right ht /to fapie, 


RON 411. 55 „ 


« As Saturn's eldeſt child; - "that right I claim ; 
VI; fil CUCH Os oy 

% Rome once: was nam: nam'd baun e fire, 

« When he len hear ot | 

« If wedlock's pris iz'd „9 J Is gave my hard, * 


P w 'd, 51 141 #5} 


And next his temple docs my temple wag] 
« The name to Moy 41 noted firympet gave, - 

* Shall I pot then chat envy'd honour have #3 
2 Am I not call'd the fl ſtaely Veen of beav'n . 


1154 Ser "by * 4 ei 


4 And why. to me 6 golden | tre giv n? 40 
2 1 am \ Lucing call'd, deriv'd from licht, 1 


2 


« To name 4 month why | have I not a right * 


Caf u E 


“O0 then may | repent that Io m at peace 


3,1 : 


« With ou e's deſcendants, 3 in the Dardan r race 3 


« A twq- fold e ca e I for reſentment find, 
1 Which 1da brings to my reflective mind; 


e The rape 'of Comm ! juſtly grudge, 
* And of 1 my beauty hate the your jadge ; ; 


* 
n 


;M * 
Neger „ os 


5 4 Davies the Gn of Num 
the beginning of the laſt month; and Elefre was the founder of 
where de ſoems to doubt, whether: Tre; which at firſt was called 
the month of Ay was ſo called Durdania; and afterwards Troy, 
from Majorer or Majgfaty os. Maia from Tros the grandſon of Darda- 
„ nus; and then Ii from Ius the 
ſtiles ber. ſon of Tres, | 


pl a, i . thi « Cog = now * loſt, 


« My kindneſſes of which the once could boaſt ; 50 


No other city was ſo much my pride, 
For there my chariot, and my arms abide; ; 


« 1 ſuffer to the Roman yoke to bow; 3 
« Well, let me not repent; but may this land 


% Or, that to Sparta Latium I prefer, 


a4% 


Mm And other ancient ſtates to me as dear „ 


« The Sabiner, the Faliſei ; all whom now | 


Be mine; and may with Jove s my temple land 


* This city, mother, I commend to thee, © by 

* Said Mars, and j in it ſhalt thou potent be; 00 
— hundred altars ratify his word, „„ 
_ « By which, this month, I'm TELE? and ador'd; 


Nor is it Rome alone this rey'rence ſhows, . 
« For all the neighbourhood | the fame beſtows ; 3 


« Aricia's groves my growing fame difplay, .. 


And ſacred honours the Lanuvian's pay; 


$2 


_* View 


* 
& 


= 54. Aud other ancient flates ; ; par- according to the religion of thoſe 
e Ange, Mycenae, and Sa- times; but to ſpeak more proper- 
en, which are mentioned in my ly, according to the moſt Sad 


" original, but are not eaſily brought ſuperfition of thoſe times. How 


into pleaſing verſe. At all thoſe happy are we Chriſtians! if we 
places Jo was had in great ho- make a right uſe of the light and 


nour, and reli * knowledge we enjoy ! 21 8 


K. A 1 N77 © 
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« View Tibur, and Prueneſte, and you'll find, 

« A time for Juno s worſhip there affign'd; 

« Tho' they, who built thoſe cities, ſtrangers were 

« To what my Rom Jus has eftabliſh'd here” 70 
Thus Juno ſpoke, and as 1 turn'd aſide, 5 

Hebe full of piteous grief eſpy'd ; 

If you, ſaid ſhe to Juno, to me ſay, 

Go, leave our heavn; T'll inſtantly obey; 

For this month's name let me not here contend, 

I'm all ſubmiſſion, be but you my friend; 

Id rather by intreaty keep my right, 

Perhaps it may appear ſo in your fight; © 

Jointly with Jove, Rome's capitol you hold, 

A ſtately dome, enrich'd with burnith'd gold; 80 

The title of this months my only pride, 

Let me have that, I nothing crave beſide; 

Should Rome's ſucceeding ſons this honour give, 


What boon would great Alcides wife receive? 


* n bs Greek for 


Juberty or youth, in Latin Jutentas, 
(from whence June may be de- 


ny d) here puts in her claim, ſor 
the nomination of this month. 


The mythologiſts make her the 


daughter of Juno without a fa- 
fher, her mother conceiving her 


O you young women, | 


On 


by eating Ny" lettuces, at a banquet ; 
a nonſenſical whimſy! eg 


be very 


careful how you eat /ertuces. At 


laſt Hebe became the wife of dei- 


TY d Hercules, of whom ſhe makes 


| her boaſt in this ſpeech. 


30⁰ OVIDs FAS TI. 

On his account, what might not I demand? 

He brought a breed of oxen to your land; 

Tho thieving Cacus horrid flames furround,” 

Yet with his blood Alvi des ting d the . ** 
But let me nearer come ; Rome's founder choſe * 
Two parties, which his growing ſtate ve 
The young and aged thus diſtinguiſiid are, 
The laſt for counfel, and the firſt for war; % 


Two months he alſo honout'd with their name, 
'The elders May, and Fune the younger glaim ; ; . | 
Here Hebe ceas'd ; but yet their warm debate 1 


| Had like t' have ended in each others hate. 

Then Concord comes, with laurel-garniſh᷑d head, 

Whoſe temple was by our great leader made; 
She tells, how Tatius and Quirinus join d, 


Two different people in one ſtate combin d; 100 


That ſon and father made no ſep rate claim, 
And from their junction June rectiv d it name. 
Tree reaſons thus I heard; but which is true, 
5 1 leave, ow me. e to . 


96 Pe Ne fn eric" , that Tune ha 
- giral alluſions ; here he derives,” the union 
Mai from "Maj ores ; and Jamius mant; 7 j 
from Juniorer; Sat a little below, p efles it. 
in verſe 102, he makes Concard u 


| OVIDs FAST I. 30¹ 
Paris raſh, judgment Troy i in ruins lad. 
Tua vex d may hurt me more than one can ad. 
Carng, the goddeſs of the hinge, demands 
The firſt of June; upon her pow'r depends 
To open what in hut, what's ſhut unbar; po 
And whence this pow'r the has, my muſe, declre; 
For length of time has made the thing obſcure, -- 
Fame only tells us, that ſhe hag: that power. 
Helernus' grove. near to the Tiber lies, 
Where Kill the prieſts repair to.ſacrifice; 
From hence a nymph, whoſe name was Crane ſprupg; 
Whom many unſucceſsful courted long; —=_. 5 


To range the ſpacious fields, and hunt the deer, 17 
With darts and knotted tails, was all her care; 


ECO 03: 5:60 S EE: 6 JED 


107. This Carne ſeems to me and that ſlie prefided over the 


to de the moſt. unaccountable, parts in men, eſpecially the 
and even ridiculous, amongſt all 5 and harr. But what con- 


the rabble of the Nu deities. neon: there is between fuch 2 
Macrobins tells us, that ſome ſup- power, and that of zhe godde/5 of 
poſed the month of Faze to be ſo the binge, which the poet ſets 
named from Junius Bratys, Rome's forth jn this ſtory, I cannot com- | 
firſt conſul ; and that he, in con- ofions, in ev'ry 
ſequence of a vow, having routed mode of religion, ad. 
Tarquin, offer d a ſherifice to this rally into confuſion. 
badet Cons, en c A 3 


302 o V1 D's FASTI. 
She had no quiver ; yet ſo bright ſhe ſeem d, 
She was by many Phoebus ſiſtet derm d; 7120 
When her ſome youth would -am'roufly = 5 
This anſwer: ſhe return d to i addreks ; - + 5 
« Be not immodeſt in this open fel. 
* Go to ſome private grot—and there I pie 
Away he fondly goes, ſhe laggs behind, 
And hides in buſhes, which he: ne'er. can , 5 
Janus beheld her, and her lover grew, LY 
How to allure her, with ſoft words he knew; 3 
To ſome remote, and private cave tepair,ä„ 
(Her uſual trick) ſaid ſhe, Ill meet you there; £ I 30 
She follow'd, but in vain ſhe ſtrove to hide, 
The god, who ſees behind, her ſteps deſery d; 
To ſtrive to hide was vain; the nymph he ſeiz i 
Beneath a hill, and his rude paſſion pleas d; 
But yet, as a reward, for what I take, 
Thee goddeſs of the hinge, faid he, III make; ; 
And then a white-thorn ſtick he to her gave, 
By which ſhe ever after pow' r ſhould have, . 1 
To drive by night all om nous birds away, 139 
2M hat ſcream, and o er our houſes hov' ring tray; 
One 
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393 


One rav'nous ſort, like harpies, which once ſed 

On Phineus daily food, of them is bred ; 

Large is their head, and motionleſs their ere, 
Hook-bilPd, ſharp-claw'd, and in the duſk _ fy ; ; 
Out of their cradles babes they ſteal _— 


And make defenceleſs innocents their prey; 
They're ſaid to make of human fleſh their f. 


* 25 


821 


And gorge their horrid crops with infants blood ; 


Screech-owls they're call'd 


3 becauſe with diſmal cry, | 


In the dark night, from place to place they fly ; 1 50 
Whether true birds they were, or had that form 


From ſome old ugly witches potent charm, 


142. This Phineus (as the ſtory 
goes) was king of Arcadia; or, as 


others ſay, of Thrace, or Paphla- 


goria ; Who, by his firſt wife, had 
two ſons; whoſe eyes, upon ſome 


falſe accuſation of his ſecond wife, 


he cauſed to be put out. The 
gods offended at this, ſmote him 
with blindneſs, and ſent harpres to 


eat and ſpoil his victuals; fo that 


he had been ſtarv'd to death, had 


not his wife's brothers driven the 


harpies away; which afterwards, 
(as we are informed by Virgil) ſet- 


tled in two fmall iſlands, in the 
lnian ſea. Val. Flaccus ſays, that 


They 


Phineus had the gift of forctelling 
things to come, = : 


Litora fatideci poenis „ horreitls 
Pbinei. DOS 


Blind people are generally . 
to have the loſs of their ſight 
made up to them, by ſome pecu- 
liar favour from heav'n. 

152. Potent charm. —ln the 


original there is Narri Mari, 
i. e. a Marſian magic ſong. The 


Marſi were an ancient people of 
hal, famous ſor incantations, 


and their power over ſerpents. 


Hor Ace, 


But five days old, and ma 


They to his breaf their cage 
In ſcreams for belp the frighted, infant 
| His nwrſe rum up all trembli | 
And ſees their bloody ſcratches on his cheeks ; 3 
What muſt ſhe ws his fading logks 5 appear pear 


And while her hands the bloody entrails hold 

Of a o. pig, that is but two months old, 

She water mix'd with Sar daſh'd all around, 

And then repeats. her 2 wich doleful ſound; 170 
eee 


"- 


dhe goes to Grand, and relates the caſe, 
Be not diſmay'd, faid ſhe, Mc cure his face ; ö 

: She came; tears from the throbbing parents fell, 
Forbear to weep, ſhe faid, alt will be well; 

Firſt, with a crab - tree branch, the thrice Aba oer 
The upright poſts, and threſhold of the door; 


% o, FASL 


They cams, igto the rogn ah nd 

been N. | 
ant cry d; 

as he ſhricks, 


: i Ch Au 


10 13> Wh 


$400 108. n 11 — * 


21111. 


Like leaves kalf-blaſted by the wint ry air . | 160 


9 


* 
Nee 127 a Zl nd mr 


AK. TH 


5 
i Ye birds unde tu lich fant are. 
Fer him accept thi _ 18 1770 5 wil ee es 
« Heart hert for bet „tt ſb for fins 
« To you previ 151 tter 54h 8 88 


This off tihy made, and into fites ebe „Nun i! 


OV1D FA Sf. 


{143 E 118 1 * 42 3 ol 
open 8 air wete grovely p 


They in the : 
While ſhe forbids all pr pre reſent to Fr Wong 12 ay | 
To look behind, and ſee What 8 aQted dere; "aps | 
Then takes the white-thorn ſtick, that Janus gave, 

Where a dall window does the light receive; 180 


From hence the chamber's ſafe from that wile bird, 


A : & 


And the child's healthy colour was reſtor d. 
Do you deſire to know, why people ws | 
This firſt of June, with beans, a barley-cake ? 
Which they with raſhers of fat bacon cat? 

Our ancient godaeſ firſt prepar'd. this treats. 
What food ſhe liv'd on then, ſhe yet will c 10 oſ 
And modern dainties frugally reſule ; | 


306. OVIDs 
Fiſh then might ſafely in the rivers play. Ie 
And oyſters in their beds ſecurely lay; 
The francoline to Latium was unknown, | 
And cranes were chas'd by pigmy hoſts alone; z. 
Men only view'd the peaceck's ſtarry, train, 55 8 
Nor were the deer for buman tables lain; 3 
Pork was \izz moſt in vogue at every fealt, 


FASTE 


; x 1 i 1 4 . 199. 


* 1 


And beans, and barley, crown 'd the ſweet . 3 * 
Whoe er that mixture on the calends cats, ; 


In health, they fay, ſhall need no other | cates. 


Jove's hill Moneta's temple alſo ſhows 


191. The Francoline,——— my o- 


riginal is (Avem) quam praabet 


ſoma dives; which is to be un- 
derſtood of the ancient Attagen, a 


bird of a delicious taſte, according 
to Martial, 


Inter ſaperes fertur alt prim. 


. Jonicarum gh Alagenarum. | 


Sn tes is. a rail, others a 
heathrach, others. a ſuipe. Tis ve- 
ry probable, that we have no ſuch 


bird as the /ttagen in England. 


Alexander Myndius, in the ninth 


book of Athenaeus's Deignoſophifts, : 


ſays, that” the Attagen, Js rather 


To Juno rais'd, from brave Camillus vows 1 200 


There 


bigger than a 3 finely 


ſrotted on the back, and of the 


colour of potters-clay, but ſome- 
what redder. a 
199. Meneta is an epithet ap- 
plied to Juno; it is derived 2 mo- 
nende, i. e. from adviſing. For 


the tradition is, that when the 


city was once ſhaken by an eartn- 
quake, the inhabitants were ad- 


viſed by 2 voice proceeding from 
the temple of Juno, that they 


. an atonement to the | 


O V1-D's 
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There Manlias had a houſe, who nobly fav d- 1. 


Rome's Capitol, well-nigh' by Gauls enſlav d gout bo 


Had he, great Fove, as thy defender dy d. 
He would have been eſteem'd his nation 8 e 
Accus d of aiming at a kingly ſtate, 

A longer life caus d his untimely fate. 
A feſtival to Mars, on the fame dar 


Is kept, whoſe temple, in the public way 


Stands near Capena's gate; nor was thy fane, 


O Tempeſt, hallow'd on that morn in vain, - | 216 
Which in Sardinian ſeas Marcellus vwd: 
For a fleet fay'd, and which the ſtate allo wd. 


Theſe are the deeds'of men; but view the ſkies; 
And you'll behold Joe's hook-bill'd bird ariſe. : 
I be foll wing day the Hyades appear 

In Taurus front, and — how rs are near: 


7 
5 4 


210. Is it not very | 
that men thdlig bud Al s, in . 


time of a great burricane, ſhould 


make a goddeſs of that 'burricane ? 
as if it were a free and ſelf-moving 
agent, and look tio farther for 
the "Ruthor and cauſer thereof? 
not to him who, | 
Nad in. the twhirſwind, and M- 
reit the form? oo > 


* ii * 


X 2 7 When c 


8 auen was i 


then at a very low ebb. 
214. On the firſt of ue, in 


the evening, the engl, a northern 


conſtellation; riſes it conkiſts, ac- 
cording to — cata: 


1 g - 
1 * 2 * X #*4.4 1 1 0 f ” Fo . 
® * * - d. * * — _ - % bY 
. . * 5 I * 
- b . 8 i 
— — 42 os a s 
* 


30 


gu, 
e yo fray + (el bn he hecys 


1 Suncit made unſwer, 
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When Phochus twice has viſited the mern, 
And twice the dew refreſh'd the ſtanding corn; 
Belbna, who was alway's Latium's friend, £ 
1s worſhipp d, where we ſee her temple tand; 220 
By Appius built; who, tho' his eyes were blind, 
Had both a W and quick - diſcerning mind 
By which, a peace with Pyrrhus he forefaw, 
Would on the ſtate ſad conſequences draw. = 
Beyond the Circus, in that temple's ken, 
Alte pillar of great fame is ſeenn 0 

0 From whence adart is thrown when war's proclaim d, 
Againſt that king, or nation, which is nam d. 

But Herc'les of the Circus claims a ſhare, WS» 
He has a temple, and is worſhipp'd there; 23 
By the Cumaean ſibyl firſt decreed, P 
But Sy/l2 afterwards confirm'd the deed; 
The day before the Nones, a ſolemn day, 5 
Men at his ſhrine devoted honours pay. TH 
Demanding, if L might aſcribe the M. 5 
To Sane, id, Jena, all at once? | 


* ee. 'afly of the three, 


For thoſe three names belong of right to we; The 


236. We are told, that Sanca, hou Greek; i that by thefathree 
or Sarcus, in the ancient Sabine names that heathen deity ſeems 
language, is the ſame with Herc- to be underſtood. . 


OVID's FAST 0 
The ancient Sabites'on Badrinur hit, EY 


Their. temple built? fork un has Ch ol 24 


I he d Ager, and while ſhe's aM. 
I have as great a bliſs as heav'ri ca give, * 150 1 
And may ſhe long her Fathers years uutehe 1! 
To match her well, a propet ume I fought;. . 
What luciy, what unlucky days, were _— 
I let the ſacred Lars of June paſs o'er, A! 7 
| The time's propitious after, not before ; 20 1 1 
For thus Jobe 's famen's wife inſtructive "uy 1 121 . 
« Let not the ſolemn marriage · tye be made: 1 


e Till gentle Tiber's muddy waves _ 236 


The filth of Yefa's temple to the fea; © 
Till then I may not conib, or curl my hair, | Ef 
« ys tis unlawful then my nails to pair „*** A 


Xo . « Nor 


241. Thu _ 
1 a9 to be 


ſpeaks of in the 10 elegy of the year, on the 5th of June, and the 


3d book of his Triſfia; in which ſweepings and filth were thrown 


he deſcribes her to be very much» into the Tiber, that to they might 
addicted to the mae, as well as veyed into the" ſear” Thiid 


be con 
her father; ſpeaking to. the. om 29 2008 
lhe Ends ber; he ſays; * * 


. au rams matre | 


| 
dot urin el. . % 1 
5 | 


* 


251. Ves temple us' to 
eie dee Ke 
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Nor may I tdtieh-my huſband, tho he be 


e The iq of Font and wodded faſt to me:; 


Fe Be therefore not doo mych in haſto, hut wait; 


ﬆ* Your daughter ſhall enjoy a = happier bee, 
0 eee life remain: 


« Till Eylas temple ſhines all briglit and clean 
Ĩ be third night from the Nones the northern bear. 
Will ſet, and Urſa nothing has to fear 
= in the graſſy Campus ſhall you ſee 


.. 261 


he games, O Fiber, acted there for thee ; 


1 thoſe; who uſe the toilſome fibing trade, 
Upon thy ſtream, this feſtival is made. 


When that the Carthaginians th reaten'd war, | 


To Mens ous fathers did.a temple rear; 
A conſul,” and his valiant forces kill'd, 


Their finking minds witlr dreadful terror fill'd; 269 


263. The Lud Tiberini der 
kept on the 7th of June, and 

Pete bet y celebrated by. 
ermgn,, uh got their living ou 
Mind denotes TRE that. is 


river. . 


1 267. Mens, or Mind, had a tem- 


ple in Rome, which was dedi- 


Fear drove out hope ; Their vows the ſenate made 
To Mens; and quickly the afforded aid ; 


Le Six 
cated by OZacilius Crafſus; 2 
meer imaginary goddeſs; yet more 


worthy of that title, than many 


others amongſt+ the Remax: ; for 


divine, 3 


gt 1 
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Six days before the Laas a ſolemn day, 
Thoſe ono they to the helping goddeſs NV. 

As L. approach thy holy-rites w 
| Affiſtance' to thy poet, Veſta, ' bring; I „ 
In pray r devout I ſtood, and all arbund 8 
Refulgeat ſtreams of Hght o erſpread aan, 

Inviſible the, goddeſs ne er was ſeen, „„ 
Buy mortal eyes, whate er vain bards may . 
But things, that I before could never know, 280 
My mind enlighten'd now diſtinctly ſa v: 
When infant Rome in war had proſp rous been, 5 
And forty times had her Palilia ſeen; + 

Vefta's bright temple firſt a prieſteſs had. 8 
Who guardian of the ſacred fire was made; 
The work of peaceful Numa, who by none, 5 
In all religious acts, was e'er out- done 
That temple, which now makes ſo ſine a ſhow, 
z Was then with ofiers ribb d, and thatch'd wich ro 
M6 And - 


N Nuk 12 __ 
3. 11} 


y fears s fo bog been 
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And that ſame ſpat where Fefe a porch is — 
Was beretoſotc with Nawa's, palace grad; 291 


This temple's,gneieni /orm. docs till remain, 
The reaſon of d form II „ 1 51 
Vefia's the ſame with earth; a vil fire 


Burns in them bath, . 


Both to the earth, 2. ve find . 


To both alike a middle feat aſſign dd/ꝛ· 
Shap'd like a ball, the earth in open air 


Suſpended hangs, and nothing props RY 


By its own roundneſs poit d, the whirling orb yo 


No corners preſa, nar its ſmooth. courſe: diſiub; 


Plac'd in the centrr. where is. muſt abide, - - 
Nor _—_ ner lets, EAN ever turn aſide ; - MU 


Were it not convex, to one part inclin d. 


This globe we ſhould not in the center find. + 
Sp Archimedes, in his curious ſphere, | 


The — neee as, a 


8 3533 Where 
292. The te nn Sah, who, was KilYd when that © 


2. and the ſacred fire was city was taken by Marcellus 208 


middle, with a cupo- before the commencement 
, to keep off the rain. the chriſtian aera. This ſphere 
Hrchimede: was a celebra- af a agate in a little copy _ 


Sant of verſes, the Clandian. 
. | * Ns Ovid 
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Where the round erb w —_— A 
But equidiſtant nom ih cucire*ling ye *r 

Such is the form of Vs ſhining EY 1 ue b 
Whoſe vaulted: of throws off the falling min; 
If, why by virgins only, you enquire © . 
Her temple's ſerv d? I'll anſwer your dere: 
Juno and Ceres, Ops by Saturn bore, 
And Veſta afterwards, one daughter more; 
Each of the former two was made a wife, 
But Vella choſe to live a fingle life; — ©» 
No wonder then, a virgin ſhould require, 
None but pure uirgins to attend her fire; 
Vela nought elſe but à pure flame can be, 
Of a pure flame no- bodies born you fee; 
She is a virgin then, without a ſtain, 
And has none elſe but virgins in her train.” 
Long did I fondly think ſome image ſhow# = 
The goddeſs form, which in her temple Rood ; 
Vain was the thought, for made by artiſts hands 
In all the NE AE —_— qa: 1 5 


3260 


1 * Mig cs TE 


2 9 2 24 4 


/ 5 & - « NY 2 


er. | 
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_ fre and Yeſt@ have no carved'hape;; - 


Like earth, V faudb gives to Yefta'name, - 
Which i in the Grecian language is the ſame ; 
Focus a hearth, from foved is deriv'd, a7 DEE ES: 


Which was at firſt in outer robms contriv'd; 7 "OA 
And the veſtibulum (or porch) is made 

From Veſas name, in which the ancients pray'd; 
In former time the cuſtom was to fit, 

On benches by the hearth, and there to eat; 
And as the facred fire to them was near, 
They apprehended that the gods were there; 


E'en now, at old Vacuna's feaſts, they ſtand 
Around her fires, or ſit on either hand. 


330. Ovid in ſeveral places of 


his Faffi, plays with the etymolo- 
gy of names; and then it is dif- 


_ ficult to keep up the lively fpirit 


ion. Thus 


of poetry, in a tran 
here he deriwes 


opinion, that Ja is of oriental 


extraction, being compounded of 
two Hebrew words, eh, fire, and 


Jah, of the names of God. 
The Roman poets are ſtrangely m 
. confus'd in their notions about 
this goddeſs: ſometimes ſhe 15 


: 3 
gb 2 * 
7 + * . % an } 
oy * 4 7 * - * by o 


earth, ſometimes fire, and tho' ſhe 
is moſtly faid to be a Virgin, and 
was attended by pure virgins, cal- 
led Fiftals, yet Virgil makes a m. 
ther of heri in this verſe in * Gar- 


from vi flan- pics. 
aA, in Latin, or from ig, 1. e. 
to Aana, in Greek. Some are f 


| Dis e indgets &, oma 
What can be ——_ inconſiſtent, 


and contradictorʒ? 


340. Facuna, ſo named à us- 


cando, was the goddeſs of reft a- 
mongſt the ruſtic Romans. To 

her, the huſbandmen, after harveſt 

waß ended, offer'd facrifices. ' 


OVIDs'FASTHI: 2 
An ancient uſage is chntinu' d ill; 24's tt ann, 
But why at fiſt began is hard to tell 6s. +! 
This day, in a clean- ſcout d and baadäebe Pg 
To ſend to Feſta 's fane a meſs of meat. 
See, deck d with flaw'rs how loaves the offs bear; 
And how o erſpread with flow'rs the mill. ſtanes are; 
Farmers of old bak d only. barley-bread,. EET 
Hence is a feſtival to Forngx madd 
Hot embers on the hearth were us d to bake, 350 
Upon the fraftur'd tiles, the common cake; 
Hence bakers, and the aſs that turns the. mill, „ 
Revere the hearth, and miſtreſs of it ſtill. 
Shall I, Priapus, tell, or let it paſs, 
A merry ſtory, tho to thy diſgrace? _ 
Old Cy#'le, on whoſe head a tower nods, 
Invites unto her feaſt th'eternal gods 
lovites the nymphs, and ſatyrs of the groves, 
Silenus alſo went, who feaſting loves, 
Tho” uninvited ; what their feaſt contain d. 300 
Would be but tedjous here to be explain d; Wn 
In Idas ſhady vales they ſpent the night, 
aa with chaiceſt wines, with great delight ; ; E 
| | Some, 
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Some, on the moſſy ground. — ; 
Some in nocturnal ſports their e@wels keep; n 1 
Some, hand in- hand, connect a ſocial round, 
And in harmonious meaſures beat. the — } 
Pur gentle ſleep compoſes Fefta's eyes, - © 
On a ſoft bank as the reclining lies; 11 
The ruddy keeper of the gardens ſtrays 350 
From place to place, and all the nymphs ſurveys; 
He 777 ſpits, bot knew not who ſhe was, 
I you'lb believe him, fleeping on the graſs; 
| With-lnfiful view, and with a tip- toe tread, © 
| He ſtole up to the bank where ſhe was hid; 
By chance, Silenus there his % had ty'd, 
Near to a little murmuring river's fide; 
And as a vile attempt the letcher made, 
Unluckily the aſs ſonorous bray'd; 
| The goddeſs frighted roſe, ber train attends, 
But he eſcap d their perſecuting hands: 
From hence, the Lampſacenes ſtill ſacrifice, 
The long-ear'd brate for his untimely noiſe ; 


While 
382. be tation is, thar ' city of Myfis beit the moum of 


Proajus, (the f ſon of Bacchus and the Hilepont ; and there, they ſay, 
Fer) was barn, at Lampſecus, a be was firſt worſhipped as a god. 
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| While Veh with bread-necklaces adorns . * 
His mane, and alt this day no mill he tarns. 
Lo! in the thunderer's temple you behold 
An altar:fam'd, but not enrich'd with wy e 
To Jove the baker dedicated; here OY 1.0 
The reaſon of that fact let me declare. SEES 
To ſeize the Capitol the Gauli once * 399 
The ling ring · ſiege a dreadful famine brought. © -* * 
Fove ſummon'd all the gods before his throne," II 
That es, > ito 3- 
Mars firſt had leave to ſpeak, and OR * 
To whom need I my juſt repinings make? 
But if I muſt expoſe my ſhameful woe, i - 
Rome lies oppteſs'd beneath an Alpine de; 
Is this the pow'r, O Jove, thou didft oft?” * 
Is this on earth Rome's univerſal Teign?” © Aale 
She ſoon her neighb'ring Tuſcan foes ſubdu d, 8 | 
Fluſh'd were + es hogs,” no Aan ber ok Kite | 
VVV e | $5 48 90 


459 
; ne 


L 5 120 
* ' 


PORE WAP UE told. ef Miene, by ev Pes in 
as they are maſt fitly termed. in, Jam; made op th yh 8 
facred writ. Heffod makes no men- tempt was made u 
tion of him. A ſtory like this is Lotis, inſtead of f 


q18- OVIDs PAST I. | J 


But now her nobles are oblig d to fly; j 
Or i in their mag d courts inglorious s net F 
I ſee that Ye/2's pledges are withdrawn... 
Who now the pow'r of Reman gods will oun ?; 
For while your Caprto!'s beſieg d men knowo, 
And all your temples plunder' d by the ſqaue; 
Well may they think, from you there is no aid, 
In vain are all their ſacrifices made. 


| Had but the Romans room, their: arms to try, 410 


Then if they could not conquer, let em die; 

But now by barb'rous troops inclos'd, they fear 
To fall by famine, not in open war. 

The next Qurrinus in his Trabea dreſs d, 

And crofier in his hand, his mind expreſs'd ; 

Fair Veuus then, and Veſta filence broke, 

And all in Rome's behalf abundant ſpoke. 


: - 1 1 ro * . 
- 5 1 1 ” , K * * v . rt ö 1 0 * Here 
i . y q T3 2 i ; 


403. The Roman grandees og” 404. The weftal wirgins, during 
in their aria, or courts before the ſiege, retir'd with the ſacred 
their houſes, the ſtatues of their fire, to Caere an ancient city of 
anceſtors plac'd in regular order. Tuſcany, near the ſea; where they 
Theſe buſts, or images were fre- were kindly entertain'd. 
_ quently made of wax, with in- 414. Trabea was a robe, inter- 
_ friptions under em. Thus pur: woven with gold and 
poet, in January, ſays to Germa- principally by Kings, conſuls, and 
Aitys. augurs. 
Perlige diſpoſitas generoſa fer atria | 
Ceras. 


; wort 
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Here ove reply'd, Rome is the, public, cara; War in 
And conquer d Gaul her puniſhment. ſhall. bear :; 
Only forſake, O Veſta, not thy town, 4420 
And let good ſtore, of what it wants, be ſhawn ; | 
Let all their corn be ground, and moiſt ned Knead, * 
And bak d in ovens into loaves be made; ' 
With Yove's command the goddeſs. then —_— * 
When midnight darkneſs cover d all the ſkies; * 
The chiefs were all aſleep, but Joves rebuke 
Diſturb'd their reſt, for thus the thund rer - "op "Sa 
Ariſe; and from your tow'rs unto your foe, * © 
What you're moſt loth to part with, freely throw. 
They wak d, and 'pond'ring the myſterious _ Ta 
The fight of corn a plain defign affords; ©” 431 T 
They toſs the hard bak'd loaves quite. o'er thewalh * 
Which on the ſhields; and helmets, rattling fall; 
The Gauls no longer having hopes to gain 
The fort by famine, found their ſtay was vain; 
And thus repuls'd, the Romans kept their place, 2 
And did to Baker-Yove an altar raiſe. . Zh 
Once upon Yeftg's feaſt I chane'd'to, gay. 5 
Where to che Forum's . the meet an, 


a” yy 
„ * * 


4 
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And walking:down the hilba matron met, 440 
Who'd-neither-/oes; nor ſemda on her ſeet; 

I ſtop d and ſilent ger d; hen by me ſtood 

A kind old-woman of the neighbourhood; ' * 

« If you the cauſe of this would know, the fad, 


«© Hear my ſhort tale; and ſhook her pathy'd head; 


« What now the forum-is, was once a moor, 

« The river us d to float it heretofore; 

* And where you ſee that holy altar ftand, 

« Was Curtins lake, tho now 'tis ſolid land z = 

Tall canes, and willows grew upon that ground, 
Which near the circus now is tented round; 451 
There ri lets ran, where little boats were ply d, 

Jo carry people, up and down the tide 5 
« The fares in merry raillery ar ſang, 0 
Squibb d at each other, a» they paſs d along; 


1 * Nor 


which, ts hs 
Taber the paſſage was by little 
boats; but afterwards being made 
m graynd, there were tents e- 
where à trade was carry d 
all, cheeſe, c. That 
e e e 
paſs d into the circus. The name 
wan ne Of this place was Velabra. 
aud the reſt of the dty, over e | 
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* Nor had Fertumnus yet recein'd a name, 
« Which, from: the turning of the Tiber came; 
This very place was once ſo overſptead 
« With water, zeeds, and ruſhes, none could tread, 
« Unleſs bare-legg'd ; but by induſtrious pains 460 
* Tis now quite firm ; the cuſtom ſtill remains. 
Her tale thus told, I thank you dame; quoth I, 

May you have peace and plenty till you di 
| Some other things 1 learn d, when I was young, 
Which ſuit this place, and will en — 
Dardanian Thus, as he did enjoy A. 
The wealth of Aſia, rais d the walls of ys" 
Minerva's image all in armour wrought, - 
T'have fall'n from heav'n down 1 ; 
I long'd her temple, and the place to ſee, 470 
Where the Palladium ſell ; 'twas ſeen by me; 


456. This Vertummmt was a Ro- 7 e duce — A. bene. 
man deity, which could turn him- mus ur bet. 
ſelf into various ſhapes, like Pre- Or, perhaps he might have the 
teus. Some think he was ſo named curioſity to view that temple in 
à vertendo, becauſe he turned the Tre, (where the Palladium once 
lake of Curtius into the Fiber. was ere in his 3 into 


| 470. Ou had travelled in his exile. -. 4 9 
younger years, along with the - + nt iD, ; 
poet Macer, as he tells us in ot — enter 2 eh 


of his letters from Fs, | 5 2. W--— 
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In mem'ry of the fact, the ſane remains, 


But Nome, now Rome the ſacred pledge contains; 
Apolle's counſel, in the woody ſhade : 
Was aſk d, and thus the god bis anſwer made : 
« The ſacred image in your town nchſe, . 
« For empire all attend whereer it goes,” 
This in a temple plac'd by us care, 
Was kept by wiſe Laomedon his heir; 
By Priam loſt; for ſo the goddeſs will d, 
E'er ſince her beauty was inferior held; 
Whether Encas, or Uly 2 may 5 . 
Be thought t have bore the fatal prize away, 
Or Diomede, tis now preſerv'd in Rome, . 
'Tis thither univerſal empires come. | 
When /efa's temple once in flames ape d, 
For the Palladium how the fathers fear 
Fires holy, with unholy mingled _ : 
And | pions? flames by impious flames were rais'd ; 


: 480 


1 The 
7. — 4 3 | 
474. Tb was Apollo n 


* s ; the; mayer ; for owntec, they 
ſignifi 


in Phrygia. 
480. The godd: of, that 3 is Pal- 


4, who thought herſelf injur'd 
by the judgment of Paris, the fon 


8 ou'e in the — gd of king Priam; and therefore fa - 


6 125 gu 1 ese. 75 ten 


vour'd the carrying away the Pal- 
Aan from 4 ſome one of 
"*the' Grecia heroes, as here:: re- 
lated. e 
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The vefal maids ran frantiekly about. 490 
They had not ſtrength to fetch:the image out 3 
When lo! Metelles ſwift; and eager came, 

Fear not, he cry'd, the raging of the — 1 

What ſignifies it now to cry, or pray, 

Fetch in your arms tbe fulul pledge away. 

Why look you ſo agaſt and cu d? he 3 

Them all agaſt, and fall'n upon their knees; 
Then taking water, lifted up his hands, 

Forgive me, gods | for breaking your commands; 


Where man's forbid to enter, bold I _— 50 


If tis a ſin, on me redound the woe; 
Crime or no crime, I have a good deſign, 

Let Rome be ſafe, the puniſhment be mine, 
He faid, and in he ruſh'd, the goddeſs own'd 
The deed, who ſuccour from the pontif found. 
Now by great Ceſar's kindneſs Ye/d's fire 
Bright on her altar burns, nor ſhall expire. 


* 


492. Pliny tells us, lib. 7. cap. Ault of ths + dla of Fate, 


44- that this Metellus was blind in from amidft the Aatries.”-Memora- 
his old age, having loſt his eye- bil eau, by de, Jed events mix 


— fight when he drought hs Pale fers, 
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No veſtal, while he reigns, ſhall lewd be found, 
Nor yet alive be bury'd in the ground ; + 


So the inceſtuous dies, to earth a ſhame, ; 


_ 570 


For Veſtas deity, and earth's the fame. ' © 


The name Callaicus now Brutus gain 4, 


Who with their blood the Spaniards country ſtain d; 
But here a chequer d lot 1 is mortals me, - * 


And at the heels of j joy misfortunes wait ; 
Thus Craſus, with a gallant Roman hoſt, 
Was ſlain by Parthians, and our ute K loft ; 
But let them not exult, the goddeſs ſaid, 
Hereafter ſhall juſt recompence be made; 


A glorious victor ſhall avenge the fall 
Of Cr affus, and our enfigns home recal. . 


508. The order of vefal wir- 
gins was eſtabliſn'd at Rome by K. 
Numa. 
the firſt, but afterwards their 
number was augmented to ,x. 
They were choſen between fax 
and ten years of age. Their vow 
of continency was to lait thirty 


years; and if any of. them broke 


It, they wers bury. alive in tbe 


Campus Semen. *. to the par- 
ta Collina. 


** Br 3 was ficnamed cal. 


There were only four at 


620 


Now 


laicus becauſe in the year, U. C. 
618, he deſtroyed ſixty thouſand 
of the Gallaeci, who inhabited that 
of Spain, which is now cal- 
led Gallicia; "becauſe they affiſted 
a 3 in their war with the 


518. The goddeſs, i i. e. Veffa, 
but to whom, and in what man- 
ner ſhe foretold that Augu/fns Cac- 
far ſhauld recal the Roman en- 


ns, that were loſt by Craffus, | 
"co t Ke to have read. 
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Now when the afes, Aript of all their pride, 
To grind the corn are to the mill-ſtones ty'd; _ 
And ev'nings come, the dolphin in the ſkies 


By the obſerving pilot's ſeen to riſe, 


EY 


Soon as Aurora leaves her chiding mate, 
And So] unbars his glittering eaſtern gate; 3 5 
With your white cakes, good women, come away, 5 
For the matralian feaſt is held to day; . | 


A ſpacious ſquare of celebrated fame, 530 


Which from an or at firſt receiv'd its name; 


Contiguous to the bridge, and Circus lies, 


Matuta's temple there falutes your eyes; 
When that the Roman ſceptre Servizs ſway'd, 
Upon this day was the foundation laid; 

But who that goddeſs is, and what's the cauſe, 
She 11 no maid. ſer uant in her temple uſe, ; 


522. Owid informs us, in the 
340th verſe, in this month, that 
aſſes were crown'd with haves, and 
mull flones adorned with flowers, du- 


ring Vefta's feſtival; here he adds, 
this month. Her temple at Rome | 
Rood i in the Forum Boarium, which 


that the aſſes alſo were ſet off with 
flowers; wiolets in particular are 
mentioned in the original. 
524. On the 10th day of this 
month the Dolphin riſes; it is a 


Northern conſtellation of ten ſtars 


Y3 V 


Letbrdidg to Proleny, but of 18 


according to Mr. Flamſtead. See 
line the g7th in February. 

The Matralia were a feaſt 
bell for Matuta, on the 11th of 


had its title from Bos, an ox. Ma- 
tuta is an old name for Aurora, or 
rtemprang, 0 


.. —— 2 — — — — 
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And why ſhe cakes requires, O Bacchas-lay, - 
For hete Im at a ſtand, direct my way; 
O thou, whoſe temples ivy-boughs entwine, 540 
Direct my courſe ] her family is thine. + 
When Semel was burnt in Jove's 3 
Ino ſupply d a careful nurſe's place; - © 
And brought.thee up; but tho ſo near ally'd, 
Juno could not her ſpite and rancour hide; 
Hence Athamas, by furies prompted, kill'd, 
In a deluſive view, his darling child; 


The mother to her poor Learchus ſhade, 
Due obſequies, but full of ſorrow, made; 


Then frantic-like her head- attire the tears, 550 


And Melicerta from his cradle bears; 
Not far from thence there was a neck of land, 

Daſh'd by the foaming ſurge on either hand; 

Hither her iiifant-in her arms ſhe brings, « 
Into the fea herſelf, and infant flings ; 


1 . 8 But 


43 Ins amd d, 
3 
Thibre. - As Sulf ns 


acchus's by the wav 1 


Mother, 23338 4 one hand, and by tow of By 


rhamas king of Thebes marry'd Tno Aae, on the other. 
trad Learchus and Mick, whois 
Fates are here relate. :: <=::-: 


& OY. 7 
.*\ * * „ 


eben 552. This al of land is the 
_ : of D Achaia, which was daſn d 


z 4 lot O£3>= How < 
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But Panope. with all her ſiſter ain, 1 | - 
Catch'd em unhurt, and bore em thro' the main 
Not yet Leucotbea, nor Palaemon made. 
Nor yet in Tiber's mouth: their manſion bad. 
| There was a grove, for Bacchus orgies fam d, 660 
Which Semela's, or Sirmula's: was naemd 
Here Io aſks-th' inhabitants their name, 1 
Who was their ſov'reign, and from whencethey came; 
We, they reply d, from ancient Arcas ſpring. 
And good Evander is our native king; 
But Juno's ſpite remains, and in Wan 
T” enrage the Baccbides inſidious tries; | 
O cred'lous hearts! but ſlow. to underſtand ! 
Jo theſe our rites, this baggage is no friend; 
Don't you, quoth ſhe, perceive, ſhe's deadly fly ? _ 
e And into your concerns is come to pry; 571 
But would you be reveng d? you cas'ly may; 
* See there her child, which you may keep, or flay.”. 


TS: When - 


5 56. This Panope, we are told, ane e e 
was a ſea-nymph, the daughter Zexcathey hy the Greeks, 7. . the 
of Nereus, and Doris. The father wohite or fair goddeſs; meaning Ma- 
and mother ſeem to have been.as za, or the morning-light : And 
prolific as fiſhes 3. for my original Aﬀzſirerra, on the 'fame account 
ſays, that Pazope had (centum - was called Palaamm by the Greeins, 
rores) an hundred ſiſters. and Pm, or N od 
558. When Ins came to receive Latins. 2 7 


5 * 
at £3625. 6 
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When thus ſhe'd ſpoke; the Bacchae fill d the air, 
With hideops yells; and with diſchevell'd hair, 
They Ino ſeiz d; and tearing from her breaſt 
The ſtruggling child, the thus the gods addreſt; 
« Ve gods, and Men! tho' here to me 1 
Let help be to a wretched mother ſhown : 
Mount Aventine receiv'd the doleful wy; - 0 
juſt at the time was Here lis paſſing br, 
With his Berian herd, he heard, and came, 
And reſcu'd from fell hands the injur d dame; 

The troop of Bacthanals tumultuous fled, 

For fear, aſham'd of their atrocious deed ; 
What Bacchus aunt, faid he, for her he knew, 
Doth the:ſame goddeſs both of us purſue? 
Part of her ſtory ſhe to him unfolds, 
And part, for ſhame-of what ſhe did, withholds. 

Fame ſwiſily flies, like an emitted ſound, 590 

And Þno's hap was quickly nois'd around; 
5 4 | Care 
i corre, Fo . NN 
pheteſs in thoſe times 3 ſhe.is here her: tory in Jaruary, beginning 


called in the original 7 ageaea ſa- at the $6oth verſe, 
dh, i. e. the 7 egean prieſtai, 
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Carmenta ſoon the ſtranger- gueſt engag d. Cod 
Where ſhe her tedious hanger firſt allwag'd ; 
Th' Arcadian prieſteſs kneaded cakes in haſte, 
And bak'd em on the hearth for her repaſt; 
At the Matralian feaſt thus cakes are made, 
To ſhow what ruſtic treatment Ins had; 

O propbeteſi, ſaid ſhe, one favour more, 

I beg ; what's my approaching fate explore, 
Celeſtial ſtrength ſhe inſtantly received, 600 
And big with ſacred lore her boſom heav d; 
Her viſage holier, and majeſtic grown, | 
Could hardly now, unlike herſelf, be known; 
Juno, cry'd ſhe, my joyful news attend, 
Thy various troubles here are at an end; 
«A tutelary goddeſs of the ſea, ED 
« And to our ſtate propitious ſhalt thou be ; 

« The deep ſhall alſo give thy ſoz a name, 

« You, in our ſtreams, ſhall gain immortal fame; 
« Tn Greece Leucothoz, but Matuta here, 610 
« A two-fold name, thou muſt hereafter bear ; ; 
O'er all our ports thy Jon ſhall alſo reign, 

bf Whether his n name Palcemon be retain, $ 


7.7 


* 
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* Or be Portunus call'd'; O let us find 

« You both to our new habitations kind. 

They nod aſſent, and happy change their liaine, 

A goddeſi ſhe,' and he a god became. 

Why the admits no ſervarnt-maids, you aſk, 

This, by her leave, ſhall be my preſent taſk — 

To notify; ſtrong hatred was the cauſe, ' 620 

Which from illegal commerce firſt aroſe; —=_ 

One of her maids uſurp'd her miſtreſs place, 

And often had her maſter's fond embrace; 3 | 

From her, that Ino parch' d the corn, he found, 
Which, kept for ſeed, was ſown upon the ground; 

This fame reports; but ſhe the fact ** | 

And never ſince could ſervant-maids abide ; 

Then let no pious mother her adore, 

Who was a wretched mother heretofere ; 5 


To her you others children may commend, : © 630 
To Bacchus more than to her own a friend ; | 

| Rutilius, why in haſte ? ſhe ſaid, they ſa ß 
The Marfian foe ſhall thee, the conſul flay, 


* vile inſidious n on this my feſtal day; 4.38 


632. P. Rutilius Lupus, was conſul of Rome in the 663d year A 


OVIDs FASTI. 


331 


Th' event prov'd true; for then Tolenus flood, 

Mix'd with its waters, ſtream d with Roman blood; 

And on that very morn, the foll' wing year, 

Brave Didius fell; a double loſs was there | 
Fortune / this day and place belong. to thee, 


But who is that, whom in thy fane we ſee? 


640 


Cow r'd with a gown ? king Servius you behold ; 
But why ſo hid's not eaſy to unfold; 


My mind is in ſuſpence; perhaps becauſe 


To lie with mertal man a goddeſs knows 


that city. In that which was 
called bellum ſociale, wel Italicum, 
i. e. the ſocial or Italic war, which 
was prineipally begun by the Mar- 
f, this Rutilius was killed. Tis 
faid he conſulted the oracle of 
Matuta in Rome, before he ſet out; 


which bade him, zof to be in haſte; 


for if he were, he ſhould be ſlain 
on the Matralkian feaſt-day, which 
was celebrated on the 11th of 


pooh but whether he did not 


| believe the prediction, or that he 


preferred the ſervice of his coun- 


try to his life ; he was ſhot thro? 
the head, it ſeems, with pris 
on that very day. | 

635. Tolenus, or Telonus, was a 
river of little note but for this 
battle, in which Rutilius fell; it 


is ſuppoſed to have fallen inty the 


Would 


Liri, in the country of the 
638. T. Didius, a Roman Prae- 


tor, was likewiſe ſlain, in the pro- 


ſecution of that war, on that day 
twelve- month following; which 
was a double loſs to the Romans, 
and gave freſh courage to their 
foes. Or, as Ovid words it, ho/- 
tiles i ofes ; i. e. it dou- 


ingeminavit 
| bled the trophies of their enemies. 


641. Servias Tullins was the 6th. 


king of Rome; there was a wooden 


ſtatue of him in the temple of 
Fortune, whoſe head was covered 
with his geren. Our poet here 


relates the various trabtionary fla 


ries, why he was made in that 
form. | 


644.—A coditels ; ; what god- 


j Je? > ke Fortune, who was not 


blind 
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Would bring reproach, were ſhe to own the deed, 
For ſhe admitted Servius to her bed; 
And here we may in this one inſtance find, 

Tho rare, that fortune is not always blind; 
Twas thro' a window that they commerce held, 


From whence that gate was Feneſtella call'd 
Of this aſham'd, to palliate the diſgrace, 


„ 00 


She with his gown conceals her lover's face. 

Or is it rather true, that Servius fate 

The people mourn'd, at an exceſſive rate, 
Nor would the gen'ral ſwelling grief ſubſide, 
Till they did with their gowns his ſtatue hide. 
Tho' a third reaſon muſt enlarge my ſong, 
I'll bounds obſerve, nor ſhall my tale be long ; 


When Tullia had obtain d by wicked means 


659 


| Her match with T; ruin, thus the wretch complains 


dlind to the merit of Serwius; and 
becauſe he was ſo ſucceſsful in his 

enterprizes, (or as we even now 
fay, fo fortunate). the ſuperſtition 
of thoſe times gave her a perſon, 
which could admit * the 0 
embraces. 

650. Plutarch, in "ws Roman 
Oueſtions, ſays that this gate, which 
Ovid calls Feneftella (or Fereftrabir, 


And 


as 1 Sad it in forme editiens) was 


called Feusſtra in his time, near to 
which was a place named Tux»; 
Yanap, i. e. F. ortuus'd bed-chamber. 

659. Tullia was the daughter 
of king Servius, and marry'd 
Targuiz the Proud ; her firit huſ- 
band was Arurs, the brother of 
this Targuin; and his firſt wife 


| was Tull iter; beth of whom, 


according 
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And to her huſband faid ; by poiſon, why © © 

Did my dear /jfter, and your brother die? 

If here we ſtop? and lead a private life? 

For higher purpoſe ſure we're man' and wife ; 

If here we ſtop, nor act what we conceiw d, 

My huſtand, and your ſpouſe might ſtill have liv'd; 

My dowry is my father's head, and crown, A 
Then be a man, and claim them as your own; 
Bold wickedneſs to acks, a royal thing, 
Kill but my father, and you'll be a ting; 670 
Why tim'rous from the deed ſhould we refrain? 
Joyful theſe hands I in his blood would ſtain. 

By theſe reproaches ſtung, he ſeiz d the throne, 
On which to arms the furious people run; 
Slaughter enſu'd ; weak age was forc'd to yield, 
And what the good king loſt, proud Tarquin held; 

Beneath th. Eſquiliae where his palace ſtood. 
Was Servius flain, and wallow'd 1 in his blood; * 
according to Ovia, were poiſoned 6577. Livy tells us, that g 


by theſe two wicked creatures, quiz took. Serwius by the middle, 


that they might come together by main force, and carrying him 

in marriage. This is matter for out of the, enaze-beyſe, threw him 

poetry; but the Reman hiſtorians down ſtairs, who, being . almoſt 

ſay, that Aruns was killd in a Kill'd by. the fall, was conducted 

ſingle combat with Junius Brutas, 0 his guards } into the firect * 
5 | 
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| His daughter in her coach, with maar 
To take poſſeſſion of the palace by'd; 686 
Soon as her father's corpſe the coach-man fn, T 
He ſtop d amaz d, and would no further 20; | 
Drive on, ſhe cry'd, if you'd my favour gain, 
And force the craſhing wheels acroſs his brain ; 
All this is real fact; and ever ſince = 

That ſtreet is call'd the wicked ſtreet, from thence ; ; 
| Yet after this, ſhe to that temple went, 
And boldly ſtroak'd her father's monument; 

"Tis ſtrange indeed, but what I tell is true, | 
Her father's zmage ſtood there full in view, * 
But ſtraight his hand before his eyes he drew; 

On which a voice was heard; Hide, hide my face, 
« Nor let me ſee my daugbter; dire diſgrace! 
When Servius ſhall be ſeen with head unveil'd, 
« His ſhame will then no longer be conceal” d; 

This gown, you matrons, to remove forbear, 
And only offer up a ſolemn prayer; 

Let 
led Cyprius Vicus, near to his pa- ferent from its former name ; for 
lace, and was there ſlain by thoſe Cyprum, we are told, in the an- 
_ whom Targuiz had ſent after him. cient Sabine * ſiguifies 


This ſtreet from that time was good, E 
cles | Fi 7cus Sceleratus 3 quite dif- 


Let with 1 Eo 10 Fe) be PTY ek aff 
Who fixth amongſt the Raman kings is plac d. 


| When once a ſudden. fire his temple * 790 


The raging flames the royal flatue ſpar d ʒ 

Vulcan was 7 ullius' father; Vulcan mild 33 
Stept in between the danger and his child ; : 
By Vulcan him the fair Ocri 52 had, 
Who was to Tanaquil a ſervant-waid ; "OM 

She, when their uſual acrifice was o er, — 
The facred wine into the fire did pour; 
And lo! amongſt the aſhes, as they dy'd d, 1 
That part of man, chars moſt obſcene, the 3 
Commanded down ſhe lay, and by that deed, 710 
King Tullius iſſu d from celeſtial feed; 

For proof of this, his father gave a ſign, 
When round the infant's head was ſeen to ſhine 
A lambent harmleſs fire, which like a crown 
Foretold his dignity, and great renown... - 


910 Concord, © 


699. My ws," in a this place, tius, (who had a ſhare with Romu- 
bs, 3 At, in the regal power) the /e- 

py cond king; otherwiſe, according 
ui e rex e . e the Wheat teckoning, Ser viut 
Ovid, by calling Serviar the 7th E e bit tir Heiz, as 1 have 
king of Rome, muſt make 7. 7. Mere tranflated it... 8 
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Concord, to thee, on the ſame day hy 
A ſtately fane, by Livia's bounty rear'd; © 
For in the ſweeteſt concord to the laſt, 

Her days ſhe, with her dear Auguſtus, paſt. 


But where we Livia's portico behold, 720 


A grand and ſpacious palace ſtood of old; 

Such piles of uildings join'd together, roſe, 

A leſſer ſpace does many a town incloſe ; = 

But level with the ground theſe piles were e laid, 

Too great a ſhow of ſumptuous pomp they made; 
Great Cacſar, Pollic's heir, that loſs ſuſtain'd, | 
(But by the deed immortal glory gain'd;) 

The cenſor thus ſet up himſelf to view, 1 
In actions he was to his precepts true, 7295 


His own example ſhow'd what others ought to do. 


716. On the eleventh ef June | 


the temple of Concord was dedi- 
cated to that Roman goddeſs by 
Liuia, the conſort of Auguſtus Cae- 
ſar ; who are ſaid to have liv'd to- 
_ gether, in the greateſt love and 
harmony. The firſt dedication 
of this temple was made on the 
© 16th of January by Furius Camil- 
li;. See the note on verſe 763, in 
Tani 


720. Auguftas Caeſar, being in- 


veſted with the cen/or/bip, pulbd 


down that ſuperb edifice, (which 


had been bequeath'd to him by 
Pollio, and took up a large tract 


of ground) leſt its magnificency 
ſhould give umbrage of his af- 
fecting too much popularity; and 


that he ſhould enjoy, what he 


condemn'd in others, by virtue of 
his ce. A rare example of ſclt- 
denial, in ſo great a mag! 


The 
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The foll'wing day-no:fefival you ſee, + 
But on the Iden, O Foe, we pay to thee + 
Our holy vows; Miner vas leſſer feaſt, - 
Muſt alſo nom be ſung amongſt the reſ; 
0 Pallas, then affiſt my riſing lay! 
Why do the pipers thro the city ſtray? 
What mean the maſts ? what means the trailing gown? 
That now in ev'ry public place are ſhown? 
Tritonia, having laid her ſpear aſide, 
In words like theſe, tho not the ſame, reply d; 


_ « In former times, the tuneful pipers trade 741 


„Was much in vogue, and in great honour had; 
“At plays, in temples, and at fun'rals there, 
4 The pipers, with their chaplets crown'd, appear; 
 « Sweet'ned with gain, behold their labour paid, 
« But time at length began to ſpoil their trade; 
“ The aediles alſo limited their pow'r, 

Jen nh rene 4 fun ral, but no more; 


* Chagrin' 1 


733. On the 13th of June was onda. inde. bs The Quin 
held the pipers feaft ; called Minu/- guatria,. or Mizerva's chief feſtival 
culas Qui There was a was celebrated in March. See the 
ſociety, or college of theſe agg account of it, in that month, be- 
Cians, who ab 6 And an the ginning at verſe 1036. 
grand religious ceremonies, as 
well as on private occaſions, * 


office to provide for, * 


— — - 
— — 
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« Chagrin'd at this they all to Tibur went, 
Which in a pet they call'd their baniſbment ; 750 
e No prpers now in Rome attend the plays, 
« Temples, and fun rals miſs their wonted lays. 
One, who a ſlave in Tibur once had been, 
« But ſince made free had days of plenty ſeen ; 
« A feaſt at his ſmall country farm prepares, 
ee A frolick to amuſe his rural cares; 
He to this feaſt invites the piping train, 
| © Nor did they that, tho' ruſtic fare, diſdain. 
* When night came on, their ſenſes drown'd in wine, 
« Expos d them to a merry, fly deſign; 760 
« A meſſenger before-infirufed came, 5 
« What's here to do? ſaid he, break off your game; 
<« Diſſolve the feaſt ; for be who fet you free | 
« Ts juſt at hand, diſmiſs your company, 
 « Theguefts all drunk, with ſtagg ring ſteps withdrew, 
<< But where theſe ſteps were tending nothing knew; 
; With 


Fa public funerals and to adjuſt the about 16 miles from Rome. It 
Principal * and other was noted by the Roman poets, for 
circumſtances at being a fine apple-country, and a- 
749. Tibur, now all'd Tivoli, bounding with delicious ſprings of 
an ancient city of Joh, is fituate water. 


5 
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« With ruſbes Rirew'd there Rog a cart at hang, 
* In which the landlord put the piping band; 
* The bowzy tribe in this, ſoon put to reſt, | 
« Suſpected nat the ly deſign; and „ 
Inſtead of Tibur they to Ryme were drawn, 

© And were next morning in the forum ſhown ; 5 

25 Plautius, that he the ſenate might deceive, | 

© To theſe returning pipers vizards gave; 

« And, mixing many others in the 3 5 

e Commands them in ing gowns to march along; 


That thus diſguis'd they might not ſeem to come, 


"ue © Apainſt his colleague' 8 order, back to Rome; z 
The plot ſucceeded, and there ſtill abides 
That ancient merry uſage; on the des” 780 
| When thus ſhe'd ſpoke, one more requeſt I made, 
Why thus her feaſt the name Qurnquatrus had? 


22 1 


773. C. — Appin 757. When Miners had in- 
Claudius colleague in the cenſor- form'd the poer the pipers 


ſhip that year; and as Appius was came to be reſtor again to their 


for making an example of theſe places in Rane, and why their 
pipers, on account of their haugh- feaſt was celebrated on the Iades, 
ty and refractory behaviour; Plan- i. e. on the 13th day of June; ſhe 
tius, who was of a more forgiving tells him how ſhe invented zhe 
diſpoſition, contriv'd this ſtrata- flute, and what improvements were 
E . made therein by a /ayy who found | 
it, 


2 0 
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« Of ſuch a name in March a feaſt I have 

« Explain'd, quoth ſhe, that nameyou'llthere receive; 
“ To me this company firſt ow d their riſe, 

* A piece of box well bor'd, of poliſh nice, 

e With a few holes, I caus'd to be prepar'd, 

« Which as I blew delightful ſounds were heard ; 


gut when I in the cryſtal ſpring beheld, 
« My bloated cheeks, and virgin features ſwell'd; 


« Too dear; ſaid I, I for this art ſhall pay, 791 


And quite provok'd, I threw my flute away; 
Which on the bank a prying ſatyr found, 
* Admir'd, and blew, it gave a pleaſing ſound; 


ce By frequent uſe, he ſweet i improvements made, 


« And to the nymphs admiring tuneful play'd. 
Proud of his art, Apollo he defy'd, 

But quickly paid as dearly for his pride; ; | 

Hang d up, becauſe the day he could not win, 


«« Apollo from his body firipp'd his ſkin; 800 


. The firſt invention yet to me belongs, 


* For which theſe Oy praiſe me in their ſongs.” | 
Two 7 


it, after the had thrown it away. * to Mabe the Phry- 


Some aſcribe this conteſt with” 
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Two nights from hence, (with a black day between) 
In Taurus front Thyene may be ſeen; 
When Veſta's temple's ſweepings are by thee, 
O Tiber, rowl'd, thro Tuſcan waves to ſea. pn 
Leet ſeamen now, if they can truſt the wind, - 
Spread all their fails, for Zepb rus will be kind; 
But when the ſun, gone down beneath the fon, 
Has ſeen both poles, and brought another day, 810 
Orion o'er the earth his arms diſplays, 
And then at night, we on the Dolphin gaze; 
This day the potent enemies of Rome, 
The Volſci, and the Aequi were o'ercome ; 
For which the victor, brave Tubertus rides 
In ſuburb- triumph, drawn by milk-white ſteeds. 
Io come this month ſtill ? ice fx days we ſee, 
| Yet to thoſe twelve one more muſt added be; | 
Soon as Sols beams upon the Crab are pour'd, 
Minerva on mount Aventine's ador'd. 820 
Z3 Aurora - 


2304. ak ad the Bie- editions, inſtead of Thien, in this 

Ein or ſeven ſtars, in the head of place we read Dione. | 
the conſtellation Taurus; they be- 819. On the 19th of Jane, in in 
Zin to riſe the zd of this month; Owrd's time, —— 
and now on the 15th hene the trance into Cancer; which now with 
laſt of em appears. In ſome us, is on the 2 iſt of this month. 
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Aurora now brings day- light to our view, 
And Phoebus' rays exhale the morning dew; 

A temple to Summanur pow'r was rear d, 
Whate'er he was, when Rome great Pyrrbus feat d. 
Soon as that day to fable night gives place, 
And all the earth is huth'd in filent peace; 
Voung Aeſculgpius, who by light'ning dy'd, 

Lifts up his tilted ſnakes, now ftellify'd. 

The cruel act of Theſeus well is known, 
Who too too raſhly would have killd his fon, 839 
For luſtſul Phaedra's fake ; and tho he fled, 

His haſty driving ſtobd him in no ſtead ; 
His horſes taking fright, with fury ran, 
Nor could the youth their violence reſtrain ; 

Ofer rocks, and crags ptecipitate they flew, 


And from his car at length their maſter threw ; 


Hippolytus entangled 1 in the reins 
Was dragg d, and torn, and with his blood diltains, 


The 


823. The Romans attributed be called Summur Manium, i.e. the 


pightly thunders to this deity king of the ghoſts. 


| Summanus, as they did thoſe ofthe 827. Aſculapius, called alſo O- 


day to Jupiter. Pliny's words are, phincus and Serpentarius, is à con- 
diurna ( fulmina) attribuentss Fovi, ſtellation of the northern hemiſ- 


rocturna Summano. Some think phere. It conſiſts, according to 


Pluto is meant hereby, who might the Britannic catalogue of 69 ſtars. 
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The craggy rocks; till he at length expir d, 
For which Diana was with anger fir d. 840 
Grieve not, faid Aeſculapius, for my art IE, 
Shall raiſe him whole again, in ev'ry part; 

To me the fates ſhall yield, as heretofore, ' 

The pious youth to kfe, I will reſtore ; 

Then from his iv'ry caſe his med'cines drew, 
Whoſe efficacy Glaucus whilome knew; 2” 
Thrice he his boſom touch d, and thrice he faid 
His charms, before the youth rais'd up his head ; 
To life reſtor d, Diana ſhow'd her love, 


By keeping him conceal'd within her grove ; 8 50 


By the Arician lake his deeds were fam'd, 
And there, as twice a man, was Virbius nam 'd. 
Pluto and Chtho priev'd to ſee their pow'r 
Vp d, to whom belongs the fatal hour ; 


24 And 


846. This Glaucus is ſaid to 
have been the ſon of Minos, who 
falling into a tub of honey, was 

ſuffocated therein, and brought 

to life again by Ae/culapius. Some 
| think the truth. of the ſtory is, 
that Glaucus having eaten too 


much honey fell into a ſwoon, 


and that doctor A:/culapins by pro- 
per medicines brought him out of 
it again. | | 


35 1. Aricia was once a famous 
city of Latium, but now a poor 


village about 16 miles from Reme. * 


It received its name, we are told, 
from a young woman, whom 
Hippolytus was 'in love with. It 
was ſurrounded with woods, and 


therefore our poet gives it, in 


another place, the epithet of Ne- 


moralis. 
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And Jove, becauſe Curani des had made f 
His art a crime, with light ning ſtruck him dead; 
Grieve not,  Apolln, at what, Jove has done, 
For he a, god, has made thy mortal ſon. 

Tho- Caeſar, thou rt in haſte to overcome, 
In diſtant climes, the; enemies of Rome; 860 
Vet if the auſpices forbid thy arms 


To move to-day, be warn 


'd by others harms ; ; 


Flaminius, and the lake of Thraſymene, 


Show that by birds, the gods deſigns are ſeen ; 1 . 


Of that raſh loſs whoe er the time requires, 

"Tis juſt eight days before this month expires. 
The next that comes, a happier day we call, 

Renown d for HaſdrubaP's, and Sypbax fall. 


Time ſlides away, and we, by fleeting years, 


| Grow old apace, for time no bridle bears; 870 


8 55. 1 is | another name 
of Alcea lapius, who is ſaid to be 
- the ſon of Apoll, and the nymph 
Coronis, the daughter of Phleg yas 


king, of the Lapiibae in Theſſaly. 
863. Flaminizs. the conſul, diſ- 


piſing the auſbicia which forbad 
his, going to fight,. raſhly engag d 
ſannibal near the lake Thra- 
mene, where he was 1 with 


wih H 


Succeſsful 


15,000 Romani. His fighting 
with ſuch bad ſucceſs, contrary 
to the judgment of the /-2rb-/ayers, 
naturally confirmed the common 
people, in that branch of their 
ſuperſtition. Thus many now a- 


days, by fortuitous. events, are - 


confirmed in their vain obſerva- 
tion of amens, dreams, Kc. 
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Succeſsful Fertune's honours now attend, 

Sev'n days remain, and June is at an end; 
Come, Romans, celebrate, with jovial mirth, 
_ This goddeſs, who has ſo much pow'r on earth; 
On Tiber's merry banks, carouſe and ſing, 
This feaſt was firſt appointed by a king ; 
Be it on foot, or yet in ſcullers, come, 
Tis no offence if you go tiply hame; 
In flow'ry boats, let lads and laſſes ſhine, 


And in the midſt of water tope their wine; 880 


Let people of low-life this feaſt maintain, 

A bw-lifed king this feaſt at firſt i. 

And ſervant-maids have. till a greater right, 
To join the throngs, and ſee the ſplendid fight; 
Becauſe a ſervant-maid king Tullius bore, 

Who taught his ſubjects Fortune to adore. 

In troops at night they from her temple ſtrole, 


When they have _ many noiſy bowl "IJ 


871. On the in, 
was the feaſt of Fortis Fortuna ce- 
lebrated. This epithet Fortis, i. e. 
powerful, or rich, was given to 
fortune by K. Servius Tullius, who 
dedicated a temple to her without 
the city, near to the river Tiber. 
There were ſeveral temples in 


der different epithets as Publica, 
"_ Mulichris, &c. 


885. This ſervant-maid was 


called Ocrifia Corniculana, becauſe . 
ſhe was born at Corniculum, an 


ancient Sabine town in ah. She 


was ſervant-maid to Tauaguil, wife 


to Targuinius Priſcus. 


Reme, dedicated to Fortune, un- 


—ͤ ——— — e * — _ * a — — 


Til the next morn thy twinkling beauties hw, 
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When gazing at the ars, one maudling cries, | 
Tho hid, Orion, now thy girdle lies, 890 
And tho' to-morrow likewiſe; hid it be, 


But if he had been ſober, he might lay, | 
The ſummer Solſtice falls upon this day. 


The foll'wing day, the gods we Lares. name, P 
Their day of dedication juſtly claim ; V 
I 

8 


Where garlands now are made by curious hands, 
By all rever'd, their ancient temple ſtands ; 


And Stater- Joue has then his rites divine, 


Whoſe fane's conſpicuous near mount Palatine. 900 2 
As there are Fates, ſo many days we ſee : 5 a 
Still in this month; when, Romulus, to thee R 
Due honours are in pompous form addreſs d, I | 


By which thy fame, and deity's expreſs d. 


Thy calends, Julius, we to-morrow own m; 
My labour with ſucceſs, O muſes crown | | 
Say, who your temple join'd to his, who bore 


The conquer d ſpite of Juno heretofore; Clio 


890. On the 26th day of this 907. This temple, dedicated to 


month Orion Belt began to ap- Hercules, and the muſes, was re- 


pear; which was the day of the huilt with additional adornments, 
Romans Summer: ſolſtice; but with by Martius Philippus, the father- 
us, it now falls on the 2 iſt. in-law of Auguſtus Caeſar, and * 
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cho replies; the ſacred work you ſ ́,ẽt + © 
Of noble Philip, from whoſe pedigren 910 


Chaſte Martia Iprung; chaſte Martia takes ber name, 


From Ancus Martius of unſully d fame; ; 

To whoſe high birth, the beauties of her . 
Still adds a greater, and peculiar grace 
But yet the charms of her exalted mind, 
Are equal to her birth and beauty j join'd ; 

Nor think it mean, that I her beauty name, 
Some goddeſſes from hence derive their fame; 


2 


To Philip, Catſar's aunt, in wedlock s bands, 18 
O happy, facred union Join'd her hands; 920 


Thus Clio ſung; and the Pierian throng . 
Join'd all their voices, in their grateful ſong; 
Then ftruck their hres ; and the club- bearing god 


Approv'd the concert by a pleaſing nod. 924 


had been conful along with Cow. had had children by him, Care 
Lentulus Marcellinus, 56 years be- gave her to his friend Martens, 


fore the birth cn The an- who, being fond of having an 
cient temple of Hercules, that had heir, deſir d it; all this was dene 
been firſt founded by Fulvius No- with the conſent of her father 


bilior, was then almoſt i rim. 2 When mg AND. 


thro length of time. ; the widow again, who 
| 911. This Martia was ab, a eat age, even ſo long 
daughter of the ſaid Phikp, withm TS huſband KAl'd himſelf at 
Cato Uticenſss, after he was di- Uricg, that n —— e 
vorced from his wife Attilia, mat, ed __ 


ied very young; and when the 
N14 


K a ee Ee es en. 


. ˖ — — wFw— ——— —— — 


Aganippe, (the A. v. 8. 


A T ABLE of the iu Perſon and Things, 


contained in the Six Books of the Faſti. —N. B. 
the firſt Number ſhews the Book, and the ſecond 
the 3 n. refers to the Notes. 


A. 


Agbs . meh 


Acca Laurentia, who? i iv. 207% 
V. 552. 

Achates, ij. 759. ii. 763. 

8 (the river) Ul. $3- v. 


Achilles, i i. 144. v. 48 
Acis, iv. 600. | 
Acmoniges, iv. 366. u. 
Acorns, i. 8 14. iv. 516. 


Acragas, (a tou in daß) i 


607. 
Actium, i. 856. | 
Admetus, v. +. 
Adonis, v. 285. 


| Aediles,,v. 358. vi. 


Aegeus, (K. f Atbew) i i. 52. 
Aeneas,..1. 633. ü. 534. Iv. 1002. 


Vi. 482. 
ü. 115. 


Aethra, (daughter of oe V. 


AS, (his 1 . 246. vi. 


A 
Aetna, iv. . ee 
Africa, 1. 713- 


4 


Agonalia, (that ve lied 
i. 374. . 
Agrippa, iv. 60. 


Albula, (Ter once fu. 35, 
Alcides, iv. 81. v. 760. vi. 84. 


See Hercules. 
Alcmeon, ii. 53. 


Almo, (the river) i. 7 722. iv. 429. 


Althaea, v. 378. =. - 
Amalthaea, v. 147. 1. 


— Ampelos, iii. 515. | 
= ll. 59. ü. 445. iu. 82. 


iv. 1014. 
Anchiſes, iv. 45, iv. 148. 


Ancile, (a ſacred ſbiela) ii. 489. 1. 
Anna, (Perenna) iii. 173, i. 654. 
Anna (of Bovillar) w. 856 n. 


Aonia, iti. 572. *. 


Antenor, iv. 91. 


Aphidna, v. 829. 


Apollo, vi. 474. vi. 800. vi. 857. 


Appius (the blind) vi. 221. 


April, 4 c called? iv. 76. n. | 


Aquarius, u. 532. 


AG” eve favorite bird) : a 
tion, riſes, b B56, . Wi 


2414. 
2 Anal, 566, ii. 344+ #: 


Arcas, i. 561. =. vi. 564. 


Archimedes, vi. 306. n. 
| | | Ardea, 
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Ardea, ii. 915. . | Brundufium, where ? v. 203. 
Arethuſa, iv. 545. =. Brutus, i. 1079. vi. 512. 
what ? iii. 1018. | | | 
Ariadne, v. 425. (ber crown) riſes, - Cc. | * 
m. 57 5 | 
Aricia, vi. 65. vi. 851, =. "Quan, 3. 656. 763 4 0 1 
Arion, ii. 101. Cadmus, i. 586. * 
Arctophylax, (77s) ili. 5 11. 2 or firſt day of each month + 
Ariſtaeus, i. 431. 2. © . 7 
Aſſaracus, iv. 44. i. 71. Te 
Aſylum, iii. 542. | Cualliope, v. 89. 4 
Atlas, iv. 212. v. 96. SCaallaicus, vi. 512. . | 
Athamas, vi. 546. Calliſto, i. 183. ii. 196. ü. 209. | 
Attalus (X. of orie) iv. 336. Calabria, iii. 731. a. | 
Aventine (mount) iii. 1129. iv. Calpetus, iv. 57. 5 1 
1024. vi. 580. vi. 820. Camillus, vi. 200. ſ FS 
Aventinus, iv. . Camere, iii. 731. 3 14 
Augury, hat ? i. 531. =. Cancer, or Crab-fib; a confllls- 1 
1 parent as in Boeotia, tion; when ſets, vi. $19. i. 369. if: 
v. 381. | Capena, a gate in Rome, Iv. 441 lh 
Auguſtus (Caeſar) v. 668. vi. 726. v. 794. VL 209. 
vi. 859. | Capitol, S2 4. "1 390. : F 
Aurora, 1. 549. | Capys, iv. 45- wk, | . 
5 Carmenta, i. 558. 23 | 5 
B. prophecy, 1. 606. vi. 592. | 8 
ü o Fro _,, one 
Bacchus, iu. 823. Why pictured Carthage, vi. 48. oO 18 
with horns, iii. 625. n. W. 928. Carſeoli, iv. 850, n. 3 ) 
Vi. 538. vi. 586. Caſtor, v. 821. 5 f 
ZBacchides, vi. 567. Celaena, iv. 463. 88 e 
Bacchae, vi. 5744. Celeus, iv. 642. 3 Ks 
Battus (K. of Malta) iii. 719. Celaeno, ane of the bu, i iy. | — 
Beans, v. 533. 2. =. . jt 
Bellona, vi. 219. Celer, iv. 1054. 1. v. 568. ; 4 
Boarian forum, i. 694. n. Ceres, i. 416. i. 809. iv. 505. Þ * 
Bona Dea, who ? v. 185. 778. v. 436. 80 # 
Bootes, it. 181. wut. 411. v. 857. Centaur, v v. 464. al 1 11 
Boreas, v. 251. 3 Janus . L AY | 
Briareus, ui, 1030. - HOUSE, 1 
Bromius, Bacchus why fo called, i ii. Catia, aubat ? ii. 761. ISS. | 
912. 4. Charybdis, iv. 631. e | | 


. * 1. B 
Ge 0 . 
— an 4 


* 


4 Table of principal Perſons and Things 


1 „ Fa 


Chiron, v. 468. v. — 
Chloris, v. 244. 

Circe, iv. 84. 

Circus (Aae iv. „ gogn vi. 229. 

Clio, one of the muſes, v. 62. vi. 
909. vi. 921. 


Claudia Quinta, iv. 385.1 ir. n. 


_— vi. 853. 
Cock, /acrific'd to night, i. 542. 

| Se (mount) ii. 650. i. 1068. 
Coelum, v. 21. 
Colchis, iii. 1119. 
Collatia, ii. 932. . 1000. 
Collatinus, ü. 946, ii. 1002. 
Concordia, i. 761. ii. 1126. Vi, 

975 The 2 9 vi. 
1 | 
Conſus, ui. 241. | 
Coronides, who ? vi. 85s- 2. 
 Corybantes, iv. 260. - 
Craſſus, v. 685, vi. 516. 
Crete, v. 141. 
Cures, ii. 563. vi. 240. 
Curetes, iv. 260. 
Curis, 1. e. a. ſpear, U. 560. 
Curius, v. 161. 
Curtius, vi. 449. 
Curule, feat, avhat ? v. 59. a 


Cuyane, iv. 601. 


Cybele, iv. 227. vi. 356. 
Cyclades, iv. 360. 
 Cyllene, what v. 99. a. 
Cynthia, ii. 113. 2. 
Cythera, iv. 364. 


. — 
F iv. 42. Vi. 44. „ 
Daunus, iv. . 


Deucalion, iv. 996. . 
„ 1. 101. iv. 95 3. vi. $40. 


- 2 PE, + 
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ii. 689. rn 


W iv. 93. vi. | 
Dione, i. e. Ves . 


Dolphin, conflellation riſes, i, 544 Fe 


ſets, n. 95. ü. 141, yh — 

10 

W Jacrifed to Venus, i. 538. Fil 
Drepanum, iv. 606. 

Druſus, who? i, 717, n. d Fl 

WM E Fl 

: . Fe 

Egerit, 6 ii, 184, „ F 

Egypt, iv. 719. 

Electra, iv. 41, 219. | F 
 Elufis, iv. 641. F 
Uicius, Hi. 412. F 

Epytos, iv. 55. 


_ Equiria, bar ? ii. 1112. r. 
Erato, iv. 243- 


_ Erichthonius, iv. 42. 


. 


Erigone, who? v. 846. 


Erycinian goddeſs, i. e. Venus, iv. ; 


1108, 


Eryx, @ mvyntain in Sicily, iv. 610. | 
Eſquilian, (bill) ii. 504. . i. 


| goo. vi. 677. = „ 


Evander, i. 562. v. 105. vi 3565. 


Euphrates, ii. 541. 

2 the daughter of Agenar the 
- Phoenician, v. 724. Called the 
Tyrian Maia, V. 710. 


F. | 
Fabii, ii. 2 36. 


1 


e 


contain'd in the Six Books of the Fifti: 


Faunus, ii. 231. 1.307. f. 106. Ml. 
365. i. 396. #. iv. $15.1v. 940. 
Fauſtulus, iii. 69. iv. — v. 
_ | 
Februa, what ? ii. 22. 1. | 
February, ii. 35. ii. 58. 3. v. 517. 
Feneſtella, wat? vi. 650. =. 
Fidius, who? vi. 236. | 
Fiſh, aces ae ala; why? 
ll. 454- „ 
ius, vi. 863. 
Flora, iv. 1294+ v. Ps 9. 326, 
v. 427. 
Focus, len air vi. 332. 
Fornax, @ goddeſs, ii. 628. 2. vi. 
—_ 
Fornicalia, ii. 633- 
Forda, what ? iv. 790. 


Fortune, publich, iv. ee Spd : 


deſs not alas blind. 
vi. 871. 2. 
Forum, vi. 772. 
— what bird 5 vi. 1 91. I. 


—— 


G. 


Gabii, i. 873. 


Gallus, (a river) iv. * | 

Ganymede, chang'd into Aan, 
ü. 173, #. vi. 47 

Gauls, vi. 390. 

Geeſe, /acrific'd in En, i. SY 

Germanicus, i. 4. i. 19. i. 710, 
iv. 28. 

Glaucus, vi. 846. 

Goats, why ſacrifid ? i. 423. 


Graneè, vi. 115. 


| * 


Haleſus, i . 89. *. 
Harpies, vi. 141. 


Haſdrubal, vi. 868. | 

Hay, @ vi of it the Romans fof 
ftandard, vi. 137. 
Hebrus, « rover of Thrace, i 948. 
Hebe, vi. 72. 2. 

Hecate, i. 165. 2. 

Hector, v. 471. 

Helernus, vi. 113. 

Helle, ii. 1095. iv. 897. 
Helleſpont, i W. 1113. 


Henna, iv. 544. iv. 585. 


Hercyles, i, 649. v. 742. vi. 229. 
vi. 581. ; 23 


Hermes, i. „ Mercury, iv. 762. v. 


101 v. 120. v. 54 
Hernici, i 1. 112. 
Heſiod, vi. 16. 2. 
Heſperia, whence 7 called, i. 
601. . | 
Hippolytus, 3 ©. 323. vi. 637. 
_— why facrific'd to the fun, i i. 


4 
| Hoſtia. avbence derived, L 399- 
Hyades, iii. 127. they ſet, i iv. $45. 


they riſe v. 206. n. vi. 215. 


Hyas, /on of Atlas, v. 231. v. 226. 


Hydra, v. 494- 


| Hyriews, v. 600. 


. I. 
Sn 


Janiculus, auler, . ab 


led i. 285. 
January, il. 57. 


Janus, i. 55, 83: called 1 


felt, i. 128. whence fo called, i. 
151. n. why dates, M b 


2 


Vi. 127. „ . 
Jaſon, 1 J. 590, 244 


Tcarian dog, what ? iv. 1188. 8. 
Ida (mount) vi. 18. vi. 46. vi. 362. 


Idas, who flew Caſter, v. 824. 


Id of every mnench belong ts Fu 
piter, i. 73. 

Ilia, who? u. 443. 1. Mi, 11. i, 
51. iv. 69 

Uus, vi. 466. 

Ino, ü. 777. ii. 1088. x. vi. . $45 


1. vi. 591. vi. 597. 
Is, i. $34. =. v. 727- 


Italy, call d Saturnia, i. 275. 


Itys, iv. 614. 2. 
Juba, iv. 490. 
lälus, iv. 50. Iv. 149. 


June, wwhy ſo called, i. be. vi. 28 2 


Vi. 102. 


Juno, v. 321. 
Jupiter, Victor, iv 


v. 142. v. 606. v. 709. vi. 28. 
vi. 71. Piftor, or the Baker, vi. 


388. Stator, vi. 542. Vi. 855- vi. 


juturna, i i. 851. 1. 710. 


Ladon, a river in Arcadia, i. 32. 
v. 101. 

Lala and Lara, i ü. 732. 1. 

Lampſacus, vi. 382. 2. 

Lanuvians, vi. 66. 

Laomedon, vi. 479. 

Lares, ii. 757. ii. 786. v. ob 

Latium, v. 105. 

Latona, v. 639. 


Lavinia, iii. 795. iv. 1113. 
Laurentalia, en kept? . 


Laufus, iv. 67. 


. 780.1 -#. v. 46, 
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Learthus, vi. $48. 
Lesbos, iv. 359. 

„ Iv. 84. 
Leucothea, who ? vi. 558. n. vi. 


610. 


Libya, i Iv. 718. 


Liber, i. e. n. ki. — 
Libra, /ets, iv 


497. 
Lia, the A I caſer Auguſt 


i. 641. v. 197. 
Lotis, a zymph,/ i. 497- 


Lucretia, ii. 941. 98 i. 1012. 


ü. 1043. It. 1089. 
ü. 522. vi. 41. 
Ludi, Tiberiai, vi. 263. n. 


Maia, iv. 219. v. 98. 


Majeſty perſoniſ d, v. 29 


| Mamnurius, wb? f. 318. . . 


496. 
1 i. e. ghoſts, ii. 680. 
Manlius, vi. 200. 
Marcellus, iv. 1106. 


March, whence its name? L 45- 


ii. 97. 


. iti. 91. ü. 
362. v. 323. v. 649. vi. 60. 


Vi. 394. | 
 Matralia, vi. 529. vi. 596. 
Martia, vi. g11. 
Martius (Aucnt) vi. 912. 
Matronalia, W. 282. „. 


„ nee 
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 contain'd i in the Six Books of the Faſti. 


Matuta, vi. 833. vi. 610. 
y, whence its name, i. 49: V. 
84. Vi. 37- 
Mela, iv. 607. 
Melicerta, vi. 551. 
Memnon, iv. 888. 
Mens, 1. e. Mina, a goddeſs, i. 
267. 
Mercury, v. 781. z. 
Merope, iv. 220. 
Metellus, iv. 447. vi. 492. 1. 
Mezentius, who? Iv. 1131. *. 
It Killed, iv. 1141. 
Millet-cakes, iv. 925. 
Minerva, vi. 468. vi. 733. vi. 
820. 
Modena, iv. 784. . : 
Moneta, i. 762. vi. 199. 
Mons Sacer, i. e. the ſacred muun- 
t.ain, iii. 842. 1. | 
Mos Sacrorum, what? v. $51. 
Muta, 4 goddeſs, ii. 706. 
Mycenae, i ii. 103. vi. 54; *. 
5 OS > 


N. 


| Nephels, bl. 1104. | 

— 4 754 v. bog. 
tum, 4 aubert iv. 

1150, . 

Numa, i. 53 ii. 181. iv. 802. 

vi. 286. vi. 294. 


Numicius, iii. $19, #. 
Numitor, ui. 84. iv. 66. 


0. 
 Oak-garlands, by uſed i. 736. n. 
 Ocriſia, vi. 704- Q. Tanaguil”s 


ſervant-maid. 
Omphle, ii. 366. n. ĩi. 396. 


Ops, Saturw's wit, vi. 314. 


Orion, iv. 500. =. v. 594. Cal- 


ted Ubien at fob, v. 632. vis 
811. 


5 Ortygie, ir. 603. 


p. 
Palatine, — ir. * vi. 


900. 
Pales, iv. 898. iv. 949. iv. 1030. 


Palilia, iv. 1001. vi. 283. 
Palzmon, vi. 558. vi. 613. 
Palladium, vi. 471. 


. 


101. 


Pallas, a deſcendant of Boards, i 


626. 1. 
Pan, u. 319. n. iv. 812. 
Panopé, vi. 556. 
Pantagie, iv. 603. 


Parentalia, ii. 662. 
Paris, iv. 143. vi. 105. 


Patavium, iv. 91. 


| Patroclus, a. : 
Pax, iii. 1127. Pax, or Peace, a 2 


| goddeſs, i. 80. 1. 
Pegaſus, v. 8. z. iii. 566. 
Peleus, ii. 46. 
Peligni, iii. 117. iv. 854. 
Pelion (mount) v. 466. 
Fhaedra, vi. 831. 
| Phatton, iv. 995 · 
Philippi, ili. 904. 
hilip, vi. 910. vi. 919. 
Phineus, vi. 142. 
Phoenicians, ii. 130. 
Phryxus, Mi. 109. 
Picus, iti. 365. u. W. 403. 
Pipers, vi. 733- 1. 
Piſces, the 1 M. 533. NA 
| — 
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Plautius, vi. 773. 1 
Pleiades, ui. 127. v. 129. v. 703. 


| Pletone, v. 95. 


Pluto, iv. 734. Iv. 773. vi. 853. 
Po, the river, Iv. 721. 
Pollio, vi. 726. 


Pollux, v. 821. 


Polyhymnia, v. 10. 


Pompey, i. 723, 
Porrima, i. 756. #. 


Portunus, vi. 614. 


Poſtverta, i. 756. #. 
Priam, vi. 480. 
Priapus, i. 471. 


Praeneſte, vi. 67. 
Procas, iv. 65. vi. 153. 


Proculus, 1. 591. 


Progne, ii. 777. 


Proſerpine, iv. 569. by, 771. 
Proteus, 1. 436. 
Pygmalion, iii. 724. 


Pyrrhus, vi. 223. vi. 824. 


_ 


| Quinquatrus, vi. 782. 
Quinquatria, iii. 1037. 


Quintilis, <vhat month ? ill. 177. 


| Quirinal (4ill) iv. 482. 


Quirinus, #. e. Romulus, ii. 558. ii. 


601. iv. 1013. vi. 99. vi. 239. 


vi. - 4144 
R. 


Ram, or Aries, a z ſign of the zodiac ; 


the ſun leaves it, iv. 888. Ly 
Sets, Iv. 1148. 


Raven, ſacred to Apollo, 1 ji. 293. 


Regifugium. ii. 864. 
Remuria, v. 578. 


Solymus, iv. 97. 


Remus, ii. 42 T. iv. 1024. v. 189. 


v. 857. 

Rem Us, iv. 62. ; 

Rhea, Saturn's wife, iv. 252. n. 
Rhine, (the river) iv. 621. 
Robigo, @ deity, iv. 11 54. 


| Rome, why ſo called? iv. 1027. 


vi. 397. vi. 418. 


Romulus, ii. 421.1. — 215, 


Iv. 1027. 
Rutilius, vi. 632. 1. 


Rutulians, iv. 1118. 


4 


Sabines, ii 163. vi. 55. 


Salian prieſts, iii. 489. 1. 


Salarian gate, bers? iv. 1104. . 
Sanchus, who? vi. 236. n. 
Sardinia, | iv. 368. 

Saturn, iv. 244. v. 38. 


Saturnia, Rome, or rather Italy, ance 


fo called, vi. 33. 
Savine, u#d in —_— offerings, i. 
409. #. Iv. 923. 


| Screech-owls, vi. 149. f 
Scylla, iv. 631. 


Scorpio, /ets, iv. 206. 
Scipio, Iv. 442. u. 


Semela, vi. 561. 


Semele, iii. 914. vi. 543. 5 
Sementina feria, aubre ? i. 788. Ra 
Semo, who ? vi. 236. | 


SGervius, vi. 534. vi. 641. vi. 678. 


vi. 694. 1 

Sibyls books, iv. 323. =. 

Sicily, iv. 604. 

Silenus, 1. 430. 1. 516. ni. 956. vi. 


n 
Simethus, a river in Sicily, iv. 604. 


Soſpita, 


Soſpita, ii. 68. 

Sparta, vi. 53- 

Sterope, iv. 216. 
Stimula, vi. 561. 

Styx, ji. 647. ii. 1026. v. 312. 

Sublician bridge, 4 Jo called? 
v. 731. 2. 

Sulmo, iv. 99. 

Summanus, auh vi. 823. 

Sunium, iv. 710. 

Sylla, vi. 232. 

Sylvius, iv. 52. 

Syphax, vi. 868. 

Syracuſe, iv. 1107. 


Tacita, 11. 688. 

Tanaquil, vi. 705- 

Tarquin, 1 ii. — ii. 889. ii. 10 
vi. 6 

Tarpeian virgin, ws i 304. 2. 

Tartarus, iv. 763. 


Tatius, King of the Sabines, i. 306. 


vi. 99. 

Taurus, the conflellation riſes, v. 
A : 

TR as of the Pleiads, iv. 219. 

Tellus, a goddefs, i. 811. n. iv. 
$28. v. 14. | 

Tempeſt, 4h d, vi. 2 19. 

Tenedos, iv. 358. 

Tereus, iv. 614. | | 

Terminus, ii. 60. ii. 798. ii. 843. 

Tethys, who ? ii. 229. n. v. 26. 

* 

Teverone, i. e. Axio the river, ü. 
729. | 

Thalia, v. 63. 

Thapſos, iv. 60g. 

Themis, iii. 834. 2. 


Tibur, now 


Tiber, the river, i. 603. (iv. 420. | 


Tiber's Court) iv. 721. 4. v. 752. 
vi. 250. 


1. Vi. 771. 


Titans, iii. 1022. | 
Tiithonia, who ? iv. 1192. 3 
Tmolus, à Bill in Lydia, ii. 37 1. 3. 
Tolenus, a river where ? vi. 635. 1. 
Trinacris. See Sicily. iv. 542— 
Tritonia, vi. 739. 


Triptolemus, iv. 692. 
Tubertus, vi. 88 


Troy, vi. 467. 


Turnus, iy. 1112. 

Tullia, vi. 659. 2. 

Tullius, (Servius) the 6:4 King of 
Rome, vi. 885. 

Tubiluſtrium, what ? iii. 1085. 1. 

Tuſculum, 1 iv. 87. 

Tydeus, i. 588. 

Typhoeus, who? i. 682. 1 


Typhon, ii. 538. 


V. 


Vacuna, who ? vi. 340. | 
Vejovis, or Little Jeve, ill. 539. 
mW. 564. 


: Verticordia, iv. 201. 
Vertumnus, w. 456. 4. 


Vervain, how ud, i. 459. 2. 
Veſta, iii. 327. iii. 892. iv. 1203. 


v. 745. vi. 251. 2. Vi. 225 · 


called Tivoli, iv. 87. 
vi. 67. where ſituate, vi. 749. 


* 
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AT; able if principal Perſons and Things. 
The denghter of Saturs and Ops, 


vi. 315. Vi. 368. vi. 8511. 1 
Veſtibulum, what ? vi. 334. Whitwall, aubar bird? iii. 45. 
Virbius, vi. 852. 2 8 8 + 
Vinalia; iv. 1093. =. | Le 
Vindemiator, or Vintager. A con- 3 

ſtellation, %, iii. 413. Year (Roman) iii. 145. 

Virile gowun, iii. 991. 1 | 

_ Ulyſſes, vi. 482. Z. 
Volſci, vi. 814. 

Vrania, one of the nine muſes, v. 63. Zephyrus, v. 284. V. 394 | 
Vulcan, iii. 102. vi. 708. . 
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put a Comma after Concordia, -P. 107, in note 915, for Rutih, r. 
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897, for Helle, r. Europa.-----P. 266, in note 354, add, after the 
word verſe, 747 in June. 
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